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PART 


Wuen the door closed upon Lucy 
and her sister, Mr. Wentworth stood 
by himself, facing the other people 
assembled. The majority of them 
were more surprised, more shocked 
than he was; but they were huddled 
together in their wonder at the op- 
posite end of the table, and had 
somehow a confused, half-conscious 
air of being on the other side. 

“Tt’s a very extraordinary reve- 
lation that has just been made to 
us,” said Dr. Marjoribanks. “I am 
throwing no doubt upon it, for my 
part; but my conviction was, that 
Tom Wodehouse died in the West 
Indies. He was just the kind of 
man to die in the West Indies. ,If 
it’s you,” said the Doctor, with a 
growl of natural indignation, “ you 
have the constitution of an elephant. 
You should have been dead ten 
years ago, at the very least; and it 
appears to me there would be some 
difficulty in proving identity, if 
. anybody would take up that view 
of the question.” As he spoke, Dr. 
Marjoribanks walked round the new- 
comer, looking at him with medical 
criticism. The Doctor’s eyes shot 
out fiery hazel gleams as he con- 
templated the heavy figure. ‘More 
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appearance than reality,” he mut- 
tered to himself, with a kind of 
grim satisfaction, poising a fore- 
finget in air, as if to probe the un- 
wholesome flesh; and then he went 
ronnd to the other elbow of the 
unexpected heir. “The thing is 
now what you mean to do for them, 
to repair your father’s neglect,” he 
said, tapping peremptorily on Wode- 
house’s arm. 

“There is something else to be 
said in the mean time,” said Mr. 
Wentworth. “I must know pre- 
cisely how it is that a state of affairs 
so different from anything Mr. Wode- 
house could have intended has come 
about. The mere absence of a will 
does not seem to me to explain it. 
I should like to have Mr. Brown’s 
advice — for my own satisfaction, if 
nothing else.” 

“The parson has got nothing to 
do with it, that I can see,” said 
Wodehouse, “unless he was look- 
ing for a legacy, or that sort of 
thing. As for the girls, I don’t see 
what right I haye to be troubled; 
they took deuced little trouble with 
me. Perhaps they'd have taken me 
in as a sort of footman without 
pay—you heard what they said, 
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Waters? By Jove, Ill serve Miss 
Mary out for that,” said the vaga- 
bond. Then he paused a little, and, 
looking round him, moderated his 
tone. “I’ve been badly used all 
my life,” said the prodigal son. 
“They would never give me a hear- 
ing. They say I did heaps of things 
I never dreamt of. Mary ain’t 
above thinking of her own inter- 
est——” 

Here Mr. Proctor came forward 
from the middle of the room, where 
he had been standing in a perplexed 
manner since the ladies went away. 
“Hold—hold your tongue, sir!” 
said the late Rector; “ haven’t you 
done enough injury already——” 
When he had said so much, he 
stopped as abruptly as he had begun, 
and seemed to recollect all at once 
that he had no title to interfere. 

“By Jove,” said Wodehouse, 
“vou don’t seem to think I know 
what belongs to me, or who belongs 
tome. Hold your tongue, Waters ; 
I can speak for myself. I’ve been 
long enough snubbed by everybody 
that had a mind. I don’t mean to 
put up with this sort of thing any 
longer. Any man who pleases can 
consult John Brown. I recollect 
John Brown as well as anybody in 
Carlingford. It don’t matter to me 
what he says, or what anybody says. 
The girls are a parcel of girls, and I 
am my father’s son, as it happens. 
I should have thought the parson 
had enough on his hands for one 
while,” said the new heir, in the 
insolence of triumph. “He tried 
patronising me, but that wouldn’t 
answer. Why, there’s his brother, 
Jack Wentworth, his eldest brother, 
come down here purposely to man- 
age matters forme. He’s the eldest 
son, by Jove, and one of the greatest 
swells going. He has come down 
here on purpose to do the friendly 
thing by me. We're great friends, 
by Jove, Jack Wentworth and I; 
and yet here’s a beggarly younger 
brother, that hasn’t a penny——” 

“Wodehouse,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, with some contempt, “sit 
down and be quiet. You and I 








have some things to talk of which 
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had better not be discussed in pub- 
lic. Leave Jack Wentworth’s name 
alone, if you are wise, and don’t 
imagine that I am going to bear your 
punishment. Be silent, sir!” cried 
the Curate, sternly, ‘do you sup- 
pose I ask any explanation from 
you? Mr. Waters, I want to hear 
how this has come about? When 
I saw you in this man’s interest 
some time ago, you were not so 
friendly to him. Tell'me how it 
happens that he is now your client, 
and that you set him forth as the 
heir ?” 

‘By Jove, the parson has nothing 
to do with it. Let him find it out,” 
muttered Wodehouse in his beard; 
but the words were only half audi- 
ble, and the vagabond’s shabby 
soul was cowed in spite of himself. 
He gave the lawyer a furtive thrust 
in the arm as he spoke, and looked 
at him a little anxiously; for the 
position of a man standing lawfully 
on his natural rights was new to 
Wodehouse; and all his certainty 
of the facts did not save him from 
a sensation of habit which sug- 
gested that close examination was 
alarming, and that something might 
still be found out. As for Mr. 
Waters, he looked with placid con- 
tempt at the man, who was not 
respectable, .and still had the in- 
stincts of a vagabond in his heart. 

“T am perfectly ready to ex- 
plain,” said the irreproachable soli- 
citor, who was quite secure in his 
position. “The tone of the re- 
quest, however, might be modified 
a little; and as I don’t, any more 
than Mr. Wodehouse, see exactly 
what right Mr. Wentworth has to’ 
demand a 

“T ask an explanation, not on 
my own behalf, but for the Miss 
Wodehouses, who have made me 
their deputy,” said the Curate, 
“for their satisfaction, and that I 
may consult Mr. Brown. You seem 
to forget that all he gains they lose; 
which surely justifies their repre- 
sentative in asking how did it come 
about ?” 

It was at this point that all the 
other gentlemen present pressed 
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closer, and evinced an intention to 
take part. Dr. Marjoribanks was 
the first to speak. He took a pinch 
of snuff, and while he consumed 
it looked from under his grizzled 
sandy eyebrows with a perplexing 
mixture of doubt and respect at the 
Perpetual Curate. He was a man 
of some discrimination in his way, 
and the young man’s lofty looks 
impressed him a little in spite of 
himself. 

“Not to interrupt the explana- 
tion,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, “ which 
we'll all be glad to hear—but Mr. 
Wentworth’s a young man not pos- 
sessed, so far as I am aware, of any 
particular right ;—except that he has 
been very generous and prompt in 
offering his services,” said the Dag- 
tor, moved to the admission by a 
fiery glance from the Curate’s eye, 
which somehow did not look like 
the eye of a guilty man. “I was 
thinking, an old man,*and an old 
friend, like myself, might maybe 
be a better guardian for the ladies’ 
interest ‘i 

Mr. Proctor, who had been listen- 
ing very anxiously, was seized with 
a cough at this moment, which 
drowned the Doctor’s words. It 
was a preparatory cough, and out 
of it the late Rector rushed into 
speech. “I have come from — from 
Oxford to be of use,” said the new 
champion. ‘My time is entirely 
at my own—at Miss Wodehouse’s 
—at the Miss Wodehouses’ disposal. 
I am most desirous to be of use,” 
said Mr. Proctor, anxiously. And 
he advanced close to the table to 
prefer his claim. 

“Such a discussion seems quite 
unnecessary,” said Mr. Wentworth, 
with some haughtiness. “I shall 
certainly do in the mean time what 
has been intrusted to me. At pre- 
sent we are simply losing time.” 

“ But——” said the Rector. The 
word was not of importance, nor 
uttered with much resolution, but 
it arrested Mr. Wentworth more 
surely than the shout of a multi- 
tude. He turned sharp around upon 





his adversary and said, “ Well?” 
with an air of exasperation; while 
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Wodehouse, who had been loung- 
ing about the room in a discomfited 
condition, drew near to listen. 

“T am comparatively a stranger 
to the Miss Wodehouses,” said Mr. 
Morgan, “still I am their clergy- 
man; and I #hink with Dr. Marjori- 
banks, that a young man like Mr. 
Wentworth, especially a man so 
seriously compromised ——” 

“Oh, stop! I do think you are. 
all a great deal too hard upon Mr. 
Wentworth,” said the lawyer, with 
a laugh of toleration, which Wode- 
house echoed behind him with a 
sense of temerity that made his 
laughter all the louder. 
frightened, but he was glad to 
make himself offensive, according 
to his nature. Mr. Wentworth 
stood alone, for his part, and had to 
put up with the laugh as he best 
could. 

“Tf any one here wishes to in- 
jure me with the Miss Wodehouses, 
an opportunity may easily be found,” 
said the Curate, with as much con- 
posure as he could muster; ‘‘and I 
am ready to relinquish my cha 
when they call on me to do so. "Tn 
the mean time, this is not the place 
to investigate my conduct. Sit 
down, sir, and let us be free of your 
interference for this moment at 
least,” he said, fiercely, turning to 
the new heir. “I warn you again, 
you have nothing but justice to 
expect at my hands. Mr. Waters, 
we wait your explanations,” He 
was the tallest man in the room, 
which perhaps had something to do 
with it; the youngest, best born, and 
best endowed, That he would have 
carried the day triumphantly in the 
opinion of any popular audience, 
there could be no kind of doubt. 
Even in this middle-aged unimpres- 
sionable assembly, his indignant 
self-control had a certain influence. 
When he drew a chair towards the 
table and seated himself, the others 
sat down unawares, and the lawyer 
began his story without any further 
interruption. The explanation of 
all was, that Mr. Wodehouse, like 
so many men, had an ambition to 
end his days as a country gentle- 
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man. He had set his heart for 
cane on an estate in the neighbour- 
ood of Carlingford, and had just 
completed his long-contemplated 
purchase at the moment of his last 
seizure. Nobody knew, except the 
Curate and the lawyer, what the 
cause of that seizure was. They 
exchanged looks without being 
aware of it, and Wodehouse, still 
more deeply conscious, uttered, poor 
wretch! a kind of gasp, which 
sounded like a laugh to the other 
horrified spectators, After all, it 
was his crime which had brought 
him his good fortune, for there had 
been an early will relating to pro- 
perty which existed no longer — 
property which had been altogether 
absorbed in the newly acquired es- 
tate. “I have no doubt my late 
excellent partner would have made 
a settlement had the time been 
permitted him,” said Mr. Waters. 
“T have not the slightest doubt as 
to his intentions; but the end was 
very unexpected at the last. I sup- 
pose death always is unexpected 
when it comes,” said the lawyer, 
with a little solemnity, recollecting 
that three of his auditors were 
clergymen. ‘The result is pain- 
ful in many respects; but law 
is law, and such accidents can- 
not be entirely avoided. With the 
exception of a few trifling personal 
matters, and the furniture, and a 
little money at the bank, there is 
nothing but freehold property, and 
of course the son takes that. I 
can have no possible objection to 
your consulting Mr. Brown; but 
Mr. Brown can give you no further 
information.” If there had been 
any little hope of possible redress 
lingering in the mind of the per- 
plexed assembly, this brought it to 
a conclusion. The heir, who had 
been keeping behind with an im- 
pulse of natural shame, came back 
to the table when his rights were 
so clearly established. He did not 
know how to behave himself with 
a good grace, but he was disposed 
to be conciliatory as far as he could, 
especially as it began to be dis- 
agreeably apparent that the posses- 
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sion of his father’s property might 
not make any particular difference 
in the world’s opinion of himself. 

“Tt ain’t my fault, gentlemen,” 
said Wodehouse. ‘“ Of course, I ex- 
pected the governor to take care 
of the girls. I've been kept out of it 
for twenty years, and that’s a long 
time. By Jove, I’ve never known: 
what it was to be a rich man’s son 
since I was a lad. I don’t say I 
won’t do something for the girls, if 
they behave to me as they ought; 
and as for you, gentlemen, who were 
friends of the family, I'll always be 
glad to see you in my house,” he 
said, with an attempt at a friendly 
smile. But nobody took any no- 
tice of the overtures of the new 
heir. 

““Then they have nothing to de- 
pend upon,” said Mr. Proctor, whose 
agitated looks were the most inex- 
plicable feature of the whole—“ no 
shelter even; no near relations I 
ever heard of, and nobody to take 
care of Lucy if——” Here he 
stopped short and went to the win- 
dow and stood looking out in a 
state of great bewilderment. The 
late Rector was so buried in his 
own thoughts, whatever they might 
be, that he did not pay any atten- 
tion to the further conversation 
which went on behind him —of 
which, however, there was very 
little— and only came to himself 
when he saw Mr. Wentworth go 
rapidly through the garden. Mr. 
Proctor rushed after the Perpetual 
Curate. He might be seriously 
compromised, as Mr. Morgan said; 
but he was more sympathetic than 
anybody else in Carlingford under 
present circumstances; and Mr. Proc- 
ter, in his middle-aged uncertainty, 
could not help having a certain 
confidence in the young man’s 
promptitude and vigour. He made 
up to him out of breath when he 
was just entering George Street. 
Carlingford had paid what respect 
it could to Mr. Wodehouse’s me- 
mory; and now the shutters were 
being taken off the shop windows, 
and people in general were very 
willing to reward themselves for 
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their self-denial by taking what 
amusement they could out of the 
reports which already began to be 


_ circulated about the way in which 


the Miss Wodehouses were “left.” 
When the late Rector came up with 
the Perpetual Curate opposite Mas- 
ters’s shop, there was quite a group 
of people there who noted the con- 
junction. What could it mean? 
Was there going to be a compro- 
mise? Was Carlingford to be 
shamefully cheated out of the “in- 
vestigation,” and all the details about 
Rosa Elsworthy, for which it hun- 
gered? Mr. Proctor put his arm 
through that of the Curate of St. 
Roque’s, and permitted himself to 
be swept along by the greater im- 
petus of the young man’s rapid 
steps; for at this moment, being 
occupied with more important mat- 
ters, the late Rector had altogether 
forgotten Mr. Wentworth’s peculiar 
position, and the cloud that hung 
over him. 

“What a very extraordinary 
thing!” said Mr. Proctor. . “ What 
could have betrayed old Wodehouse 
into such a blunder? He must 

e known well enough. This 
s0—this fellow—has been living all 
the time, of course. It is quite in- 
explicable to me,” said the aggrieved 
man. ‘Do you know if there are 
any aunts or uncles — any people 
whom poor little Lucy might live 
with, for instance, if- ” And here 
Mr. Proctor once more came to a 
dead stop. Mr. Wentworth, for his 
part, was so far from thinking of 
her as “ poor little Lucy,” that he 
was much offended by the unneces- 
sary commiseration. 

““The sisters will naturally re- 
main together,” he said; “and of 
course there are many people who 
would be but too glad to receive 
them. Miss Wodehouse is old 
enough to protect her sister—though 
of course the balance of character 
is on the other side,” said the in- 
considerate young man; at which 
Mr. Proctor winced, but made no 
definite reply. 

“So you think there are people 
she could go to?’ said the late 
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Rector, after a pause. ‘“ The thing 
altogether is so unexpected, you 
know. My idea was——” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the 
Curate ; ‘I must see Mr. Brown, and 
this is about the best time to find 
him at home. Circumstances make 
it rather awkward for me to call 
at the Rectory just now,” he contin- 
ued, with a smile — “ circumstances 
over which I have no control, as 
people say; but perhaps you will 
stay long enough to see me put on 
my trial. Good-bye now.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Mr. Proc- 
tor; “‘about this trial. Don’t be- 
affronted —I have nothing to do 
with it, you know; and -Morgan 
means very well, though he’s stupid 
enough. I should like to stand 
your friend, Wentworth ; you know 
I would. I wish you'd yield to tell 
me all about it. If I were to call 
on you to-night after dinner — for 
perhaps it would put Mrs. Hadwin 
out to give me a chop ?” 

The Curate laughed in spite of 
himself. “Fellows of All-Souls 
don’t dine on chops,” he said, un- 
able to repress a gleam of amuse- 
ment; ‘but come at six, and you 
shall have something to eat, as 
good as I can give you. As for 
telling you all about it,” said 
Mr. Wentworth, “all the world is 
welcome to know as much as I 
know.” 

Mr. Proctor laid his hand on the 
young man’s arm, by way of sooth- 
ing him. ‘“ We'll talk it all over,” 
he said, confidentially; ‘both this 
affair, and—and the other. We have 
a good deal in common, if I am not 
much mistaken, and [ trust we shall 
always be good friends,” said the 
inexplicable man. His complexion 
heightened considerably after he 
had made this speech, which con- 
veyed nothing but amazement to 
the mind of the Curate; and then 
shook hands hastily, and hurried 
back again towards Grange Lane, 
If there had been either room or 
leisure in Frank Wentworth’s mind 
for other thoughts, he might have 
laughed or puzzled over the palpa- 
ble mystery ; but as it was, he had 
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dismissed the late Rector entirely 
from his mind before he reached 
the door of Mr. Brown’s room, 
where the lawyer was seated alone. 
John Brown, who was altogether 
a different type of man from Mr. 
Waters, held out his hand to his 
visitor, and did not look at all sur- 
prised to see him. ‘I half expected 
a call from you,” he said, “now 
that your old friend is gone, from 
whom you would naturally have 
sought advice in the circumstances. 
Tell me what I can do for you;” 
and it became apparent to Mr. 
Wentworth that it was his own 
affairs which were supposed to be 
the cause of his application. It 
may be supposed after this that the 
Curate stated his real object very 
curtly and clearly without any un- 
necessary words, to the unbounded 
amazement of the lawyer, who, be- 
ing a busy man, and not a friend of 
the Wodehouses, had as yet heard 
nothing of the matter. Mr. Brown, 
however, could only confirm what 
had been already said.- “If it is 
really freehold property, and no 
settlement made, there cannot be 
any question about it,” he said; 
“but I will see Waters to-morrow 
and make all sure, if you wish it; 
though he dares not mislead you on 
such a point. I am very sorry for 
the ladies, but I don’t see what 
can be done for them,” said Mr. 
Brown; “and about yourself, Mr. 
Wentworth?” Perhaps it was be- 
cause of a certain look of genuine 
confidence and solicitude in John 
Brown’s honest face that the 
Curate’s heart was moved. For 
the first time he condescended to 
discuss the matter — to tell the law- 
er, with whom indeed he had 
ut a very slight acquaintance (for 
John Brown lived at the other end 
of Carlingford, and could not be 
said to be in society), all he knew 
about Rosa Elsworthy, and some- 
thing of his suspicions. Mr. Brown, 
for his part, knew little of the 
Perpetual Curate in his social capa- 
city, but he knew about Wharfside, 
which was more to the purpose; 
and having himself been truly 
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in love once in his life, common- 
place as he looked, this honest 
man did not believe it possible 
that Lucy Wodehouse’s represent- 
ative could be Rosa Elsworthy’s 
seducer — the two things looked in- 


compatible to the straightforward. 


vision of John Brown. 

“T'll attend at their investiga- 
tion,” he said, with a smile, “* which, 
if you were not particularly inter- 
ested, you’d find not bad fun, 
Mr. Wentworth. These private at- 
tempts at law are generally very 
amusing. I'll attend and look after 
your interests; but you had better 
see that this Tom Wodehouse, — I 
remember the scamp — he used to 
be bad enough for anything, — don’t 
give you the slip and get out of the 
way. Find out -if you can where 
he has been living these two days. 
I'll attend to the other matter too,” 
the lawyer said cheerfully, shaking 
hands with his new client; and the 
Curate went away with a vague 
feeling that matters were about to 
come right somehow, at which he 
smiled when he came to think of it, 
and saw how little foundation he 
had for such a hope. But his ha 
were full of business, and he had 
no time to consider his own affairs 
at this particular moment. It 
seemed to him a kind of profanity 
to permit Lucy to remain under the 
same roof with Wodehouse, even 
though he was her brother; and 
Mr. Proctor’s inquiries had stimu- 
lated his own feeling. There was 
a certain pleasure, besides, in post- 
poning himself and his own busi- 
ness, however important, to her 
and her concerns; and it was 
with this idea that he proceeded 
to the house of his aunts, and 
was conducted to a little private 
sitting-room appropriated to the 
sole use of Miss Leonora, for whom 
he had asked. As he passed the 
door of the drawing-room, which 
was ajar, he glanced in, and saw 
his aunt Dora bending over some- 
body who wept,’ and heard a 
familiar voice pouring out com- 


plaints, the general sound of which | 


was equally familiar, though he 
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could not make out a word of 
the special subject. Frank was 
startled, notwithstanding his pre- 
occupations, for it was the same 
voice which had summoned him 
to Wentworth Rectory which now 
poured out its lamentations in the 
Miss Wentworths’ drawing-room in 
Carlingford. Evidently some new 
complication had arisen in the 
affairs of the family. Miss Leonora 
was in her room, busy with the 
books of a Ladies’ ‘Association, of 
which she was treasurer. She had 
a letter before her from the mis- 
sionary employed by the soeiety, 
which was a very interesting letter, 
and: likely to make a considerable 
sensation when read before the 
next meeting. Miss Leonora was 
taking the cream off this piece of 
correspondence, enjoying at once 
itself and the impression it would 
make. She was slightly annoyed 
when her nephew came in to dis- 
turb her. “The others are in the 
drawing-room, as usual,” she said. 
“T can’t imagine what Lewis could 
be thinking of, to bring you here. 
Louisa’s coming can make no dif- 
ference to you.” 

“So Louisa has come? I thought 
I heard her voice. What has hap- 
pened to bring Louisa here?” said 
the Curate, who was not sorry to 
begin with an indifferent subject. 
Miss Leonora shook her head and 
took up her letter. 

“She is in the drawing-room,” 
said the strong-minded aunt. “If 
you have no particular business 
with me, Frank, you had better ask 
herself: of course, if you want me, 
I am at your service — but otherwise 
I am busy, you see.” 

“ And.so am I,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, “as busy as a man can be 
whose character is at stake. Do 
you know I am to be tried to-mor- 
row? But that is not what I came 
to ask you about.” 

“T wish you would tell me about 
it,” said Miss Leonora. She got 


up from her writing-table and ftom 
the missionary’s letter, and aban- 
doned herself to the impulses of 
“T have heard disagree- 


nature. 
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able rumours. I don’t object to 
your reserve, Frank, but things 
seem to be getting serious. What 
does it mean?” 

The Curate had been much braced 
in his inner man by his short inter- 
view with John Brown; that, and 
the representative position he held, 
had made a wonderful change in 
his feelings: besides, a matter 
which was about to become so pub- 
lic could not be ignored. ‘“ It means 
only that a‘good many people in 
Carlingford think me a_ villain,” 
said Mr. Wentworth: “it is not a 
flattering idea; and it seems to me, 
I must say, an illogical induction 
from the facts of my life. Still it 
is true that some people think so — 
and I am to be tried to-morrow. 
But in the mean time, something 
else has happened. I know you 
are a good woman, aunt Leonora. 
We don’t agree in many things, but 
that does not matter. There are 
two ladies in Carlingford who up 
to this day have been rich, well 
off, well cared for, and who have 
suddenly lost all their means, their 
protector, even their home, They 
have no relations that I know of. 
One of them is good for any exer- 
tion that may be necessary,” said 
the Curate, his voice softening with 
a far-off masculine suggestion as 
of tears; ‘“‘but she is young — too 
young to contend with the world — 
and she is now suffering her first 
grief. ‘The other is old enough, but 
not good for much ——” 

“You mean the two Miss Wode- 
houses?” said Miss Leonora. “ Their 
father has turned out to be — bank- 
rupt ?— or something ——” 

“‘ Worse than bankrupt,” said the 
Curate: “there is a brother who 
takes everything. Will you stand 
by them —offer them shelter? —I 
mean for a time. I don’t know 
anybody I ang care to apply to 
but you.” 

Miss Leonora paused and looked 
at her nephew. “ First tell me what 
you have to do with them,” she 
asked. “If there is a brother, he 
is their natural protector — certainly 
not you — unless there is something 
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I don’t know of. Frank, you know 
you can’t marry,” said Miss Leo- 
nora, with a little vehemence, once 
more looking in her nephew’s face. 

“No,” said Frank, with moment- 
ary bitterness; “I am not likely to 
make any mistake about that — at 
present, at least. The brother is a 
reprobate of whom they know no- 
thing. I have no right to consider 
myself their protector—but I am 
their friend at least,” said the 
Curate, breaking off with again that 
softening in his voice. ‘ They 
may have a great many friends, for 
anything I know; but I have con- 
fidence in you, aunt Leonora: you 
are not perhaps particularly sym- 
pathetic,” he went on with a laugh ; 
“you don’t condole with Louisa, 
for instance; but I could trust you 
with —— ” 

“Lucy Wodehouse!” said Miss 
Leonora ; “‘I don’t dislike her at all, 
if she would not wear that ridicul- 
ous grey cloak; but young men 
don’t take such an interest in young 
women without some reason for it. 
What are we to do for you, Frank ?” 
said the strong-minded woman, look- 
ing at him with a little softness. 
Miss Leonora, perhaps, was not 
used to be taken into anybody’s con- 
fidence. It moved her more than 
might have been expected from so 
self-possessed a woman. Perhaps 
no other act on the part of her 
nephew could have had so much 
effect, had he been able to pursue 
his advantage, upon the still un- 
decided fate of Skelmersdale. 
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“Nothing,” said the Curate. He 
met her eye very steadily, but she 
was too clear-sighted to believe 
that he felt as calmly as he looked. 
“Nothing,” he repeated again — 
“T told you as much before. I 
have been slandered here, and 
here I must remain. There are 
no parsonages or paradises for 
me.” 

With which speech, Mr. Went- 
worth shook hands with his aunt 
and went away. He left Miss 
Leonora as he had left her on 
various occasions — considerably 
confused in her ideas. She could 
not enjoy any longer the cream 
of the missionary’s letter. When 
she tried to resume her reading, 
her attention flagged over it. After 
a while she put on her bonnet and 
went out, after a little consultation 
with her maid, who assisted her in 
the housekeeping department. The 
house was tolerably full at the pre- 
sent moment, but it was elastic. She 
was met at the green door of Mr. 
Wodehouse’s gardeng by the new 
proprietor, who stared excessively 
and did not know what to make of 
such an apparition. ‘Jack Went- 
worth’s aunt, by Jove!” he said to 
himself, and took off his hat, mean- 
ing to show her “a little civility.” 
Miss Leonora thought him one of 
the attendants at the recent cere- 
monial, and passed him without 
any ceremony. She was quite in- 
tent upon her charitable mission. 
Mr. Wentworth’s confidence was jus- 
tified. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mr. Wentworth’s day had been 
closely occupied up to this point. 
He had gone through a great many 
emotions, and transacted a good 
deal of business, agg he went home 
with the compara ease of a man 


whose anxieties are relieved, not by 
any real deliverance, but by the 
soothing influence of fatigue and 
the sense of something accomplish- 
ed. He was not in reality in a 
better position than when he left 


his house in the morning, bitterly 
mortified, injured, and wounded at 
the tenderest point. Things were 
very much the same as they had 
been, but a change had come over 
the feelings of the Perpetual Curate. 
He remembered with a smile, as 
he went down Grange Lane, that 
Mr. Proctor was to dine with him, 
and that he had rashly undertaken 
to have something better than a 
chop. It was a very foolish en- 
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gagement under the circumstances. 
Mr. Wentworth was cogitating with- 
in himself whether he could make 
an appeal to the sympathies of his 
aunt’s cook for something worthy 
of the sensitive palate of a Fellow 
of All-Souls, when all such thoughts 
were suddenly driven out of his 
mind by the apparition of his bro- 
ther Gerald — perhaps the last man 
in the world whom he could have 
expected to see in Carlingford. 
Gerald was coming up Grange Lane 
in his meditative way from Mrs. 
Hadwin’s door. To look at him 
was enough to reveal to any clear- 
sighted spectator the presence of 
some perpetual argument in his 
mind. Though he had come out 
to look for Frank, his eyes were con- 
tinually forsaking his intention, 
catching at spots of lichen on the 
wall and clumps of herbage on the 
roadside. The long discussion 
had become so familiar to him, that 
even now, when his mind was made 
up, he could not relinquish the 
habit which possessed him. When 
he perceived Frank, he quickened 
his steps. They met with only such 
a modified expression of surprise on 
the part of the younger brother as 
was natural to a meeting of English 
kinsfolk. ‘I heard Louisa’s voice 
ia my aunt’s drawing-room,” said 
Frank; “but, oddly enough, it 
never occurred to me that you 
might have come with her;” and 
then Gerald turned with the Curate. 
When the ordinary family ques- 
tions were asked and answered, a 
silence ensued between the two. As 
for Frank, in the multiplicity of his 
own cares, he had all but forgotten 
his brother ; and Gerald’s mind, 
a full of anxiety, had some- 
thing of the calm which might be 
supposed to subdue the senses ofa 
dying man. He was on the eve of 
a change, which appeared to him 
almost as great as death; and the 
knowledge of that gave him a curi- 
ous stillness of composure — almost 
a reluctance to speak. Strangely 


enough, each brother at this critical 
moment felt it necessary to occupy 
himself with the affairs of the other, 
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and to postpone the consideration 
of his own. - 

“IT hope you have changed your 
mind a little since we last met,” 
said Frank; “ your last letter——” 

“We'll talk of that presently,” 
said the elder brother; “in the 
mean time I want to know about 
you. What is all this? My-father 
is in a great state of anxiety. He 
does not seem to have got rid of 
his fancy that you were somehow 
involved with Jack—and Jack is 
here,” said Gerald, with a look 
which betokened some anxiety on 
his own part. “I wish you would 
give me your confidence. Right or 
wrong, I have come to stand by 
you, Frank,’’ said the Rector of 
Wentworth, rather mournfully. He 
had been waiting at Mrs. Hadwin’s 
for the last two hours. He had 
seen that worthy woman’s discom- 
posed looks, and felt that she did 
not shake her head for nothing. 
Jack had been the bugbear of the 
family for a long time past. Gerald 
was conscious of adding heavily at 
the present moment to the Squire’s 
troubles. Charley was at Malta in 
indifferent health; all the others 
were boys. There was only Frank 
to give the father a little consola- 
tion; and now Frank, it appeared, 
was most deeply compromised of 
all; no wonder Gerald was sad. 
And then he drew forth the anony- 
mous letter whith had startled all 
the Wentworths on the previous 
night. ‘This is written by some- 
body who hates you,” said the 
elder brother; “but I suppose 
there must be some meaning in it. 
I wish you would be frank with 
me, and tell me what it is.” 

This appeal had brought them 
to Mrs. Hadwin’s door, which the 
Curate opened with his key before 
he answered his brother. The old 
lady herself was walking in the 
garden in a stateof great agitation, 
with a shawl thrown over the best 
cap, which she had put on in honour 
of the stranger. Mrs. Hadwin’s 
fellings were too much for her at 
that moment. Her head was nod- 
ding with the excitement of age 
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and injured virtue trembling in every 
line of her face. ‘“ Mr. Wentworth, 
I cannot put up with it any longer; 
it is a thing I never was used to,” 
she cried as soon as the Curate came 
within hearing. “I have shut my 
eyes to a great deal, but I cannot 
bear it any longer. If I had been 
a common lodging-house keeper, I 
could not have been treated with 
less respect; but to be outraged— 
to be insulted——” 

“What is the matter, Mrs. Had- 
win?” said Mr. Wentworth, in dis- 
may. 

“Sir,” said the old lady, who 
was trembling with passion, “ you 
may think it no matter to turn a 
house upside down as mine has 
been since Easter; to bring all sorts 
of disreputable people about — per- 
sons whom a gentlewoman in my 
position ought never to have heard 
of. I received your brother into 
my house,” cried Mrs. Hadwin turn- 
ing to Gerald, “because he was a 
clergyman and I knew his family, 
and hoped to find him one whose 
principles I could approve of. I 
have put up with a great deal, Mr. 
Wentworth, more than I could tell 
to anybody. I took in his friend 
when he asked me, and gave him 
the spare room, though it was 
against my judgment. I suffered 
aman with a beard to be seen 
stealing in and out of my house in 
the evening as if he were afraid to 
be seen. You gentlemen may not 
think much of that, but it was a 
terrible thing for a lady in my posi- 
tion, unprotected, and not so well 
off as I once was. It made my 
house like a lodging-house, and so 
my friends told me; but I was so 
infatuated I put up with it all for 
Mr. Frank’s ‘sake. But there is a 
limit,” said the aggrieved woman. 
“TI would not have believed it —I 
could not have believed it of you— 
not whatever people might say: 
to think of that abandoned dis- 
graceful girl coming openly to my 
door——” ° 

““Good heavens!” cried the Cu- 
rate: he seized Mrs. Hadwin’s hand, 
evidently forgetting everything else 


she had said. “ What girl?—whom 
do you mean? For heaven’s sake 
compose yourself and answer me. 
Who was it?—Rosa Elsworthy ? 
This is a matter of life and death 
with me,” cried the young man, 
“Speak quickly: when was it — 
where is she? For heaven’s sake, 
Mrs. Hadwin, speak——” 

“Let me go sir,” cried the indig- 
nant old lady; “let me go this in- 
stant —this is insult upon insult, 
I appeal to you, Mr. Gerald—to 
think I should ever be supposed 
capable of encouraging such a horrid 
shameless——! How dare you— 
how dare you name such a creature 
to me?” exclaimed Mrs. Hadwin, 
with hysterical sobs. “If it were 
not for your family, you should 
never enter my house again. Oh, 
thank you, Mr. Gerald Wentworth 
—indeed I am not able to walk. I 
am sure I don't want to grieve you 
about your brother—I tried not to 
believe it—I tried as long as I 
could not to believe it—but you 
hear how he speaks, Do you think, 
sir, I would for a moment permit 
such a creature to enter my door?” 
she cried again, turning to Frank 
Wentworth as she leaned upon his 
brother’s arm, 

“T don’t know what kind of a 
creature the poor girl is,” said the 
Curate; “ but I know that if you had 
taken her in, it would have saved me 
much pain and trouble. Tell me, 
at least, when she came, and who 
saw her—or if she left any message ? 
Perhaps Sarah will tell me,” he 
said, with a sigh of despair, as he 
saw that handmaiden hovering be- 
hind. Sarah had been a little shy 
of Mr. Wentworth since the night 
Wodehouse disappeared. She had 
betrayed herself to the Curate, ard 
did not like to remember the fact. 
Now she came up with a little toss 
of her head and a sense of equality, 
primed and ready with her reply. 

“T hope I think more of myself 
than to take notice of any sich,” 
said Sarah; but her instincts were 
more vivid than those of her mis- 
tress, and she could not refrain 
from particulars, ‘Them as saw her 
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now, wouldn’t see much in her; I 
never see such a changed creature,” 
said Sarah ; “not as I ever thought 
anything of her looks! a bit of a 
shawl dragged round her and her 
eyes as if they would jump out of 
her head. Laws! she didn’t get no 
satisfaction here,” said the house- 
maid, with a little triumph. 

Silence, Sarah!” said Mrs. Had- 
win; “that is not a way to speak 
to your clergyman. I'll go in, Mr. 
Wentworth, please —I am not equal 
to so much agitation. If Mr. Frank 
will come indoors, I should be glad 
to have an explanation — for this sort 
of thing cannot go on,” said the old 
lady.. As for the Curate, he did 
not pay the least attention either 
to the disapproval or the imper- 
tinence. 

“ At what time did she come ?— 
which way did she go?—did she 
leave any message?” he repeated ; 
“a moment’s common-sense will 
be of more use than all this indig- 
nation. 4t is of the greatest im- 
portance to me to see Rosa Els- 
worthy. Here’s how it is, Gerald,” 
said the Curate, driven to his wit’s 
end ; “‘a word from the girl is all I 
want to make an end_of all this — 
this disgusting folly — and you see 
how I am thwarted. Perhaps they 
will answer you. When did she 
come ? +- did she say anything ?” he 
cried, turning sharply upon Sarah, 
who, frightened by Mr. Wentworth’s 
look, and dismayed to see her mis- 
tress moving away, and to feel 
herself alone opposed to him, burst 
at last into an alarmed statement. 

“Please, sir, it ain’t no fault of 
mine,” said Sarah; “it was Missis 
as saw her. She ain’t been gone 
not half an hour. I’s all happen- 
ed since your brother left. She 
come to the side-door; Missis 
wouldn’t hear nothing she had got 
to say, nor let her speak. Oh, Mr. 
Wentworth, don’t you go after her! ” 
cried the girl, following him to the 
side-door, to which he rushed im- 
mediately. Not half an hour gone! 
Mr. Wentworth burst into the lane 
which led up to Grove street, and 
where there was not a soul to be 


seen. He went back to Grange 
Lane, and inspected every corner 
where she could have hid herself. 
Then, after a pause, he walked im- 
petuously up the quiet road, and 
into Elsworthy’s shop. Mrs. Els- 
worthy was there alone, occupying 
her husband’s place, who had gone 
as usual to the railway for the even- 
ing papers. She jumped up from 
the high stool she was seated on 
when the Curate entered. “Good 
gracious, Mr. Wentworth!” cried 
the frightened woman, and instinc- 
tively called the errand-boy, who 
was the only other individual with- 
in hearing. She was unprotected, 
and quite unable to defend herself 
if he meant anything ; and it was 
impossible to doubt that there was 
meaning of the most serious and 
energetic kind in Mr. Wentworth’s 
face. 

“Has Rosa come back?” he 
asked; ‘tis she here? Don’t stare 
at me, but speak. Has she come 
back? I have just heard that she 
was at my house half an hour ago: 
have you got her safe?” 

It was at this moment that 
Wodehouse came lounging in, with 
his cigar appearing in the midst of 
his beard, and a curious look of self- 
exhibition and demonstration in his 
general aspect. When the Curate, 
hearing the step, turned round upon 
him, he fell back for a moment, not 
expecting such an encounter. Then 
the vagabond recovered « himself, 
and came forward with the swagger ° 
which was his only alternative. 

“T thought you weren’t on goqd 
terms here,” said Wodehouse ; 
“who are you asking after? It’s a 
fine evening, and they don’t seem 
up to much in my house. I have 
asked Jack Wentworth to the Blue 
Boar at seven—will you come? 
I don’t want to bear any grudge. 
I don’t know if they can cook any- 
thing fit to be eaten in my house — 
It wasn’t me you were asking af- 
ter?” The fellow came and stood 
close, shoulder to shoulder, by the 
Perpetual Curate. “By Jove, sir! 
I've as good a right here as you 
—or anywhere,” he muttered, as 
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Mr. Wentworth withdrew from him. 
He had to say it aloud to convince 
himself of the fact; for it was 
hard, after being clandestine for 
half a lifetime, to move about 
freely in the daylight. As for Mr. 
Wentworth, he fixed his eyes full 
on the new-comer’s face. 

“T want to know if Rosa has 
come home,” he repeated, in the 
clearest tones of his clear voice. ‘I 
am told she called at Mrs. Hadwin’s 
half an hour ago. Has she come 
back?” 

He scarcely noticed Mrs. Els- 
worthy’s answer, for in the mean 
time, the cigar dropped out of 
Wodehouse’s beard, out of his 
fingers. He made an involuntary 
step back out of the Curate’s way. 
“By Jove!” he exclaimed to him- 
self—the news was more important 
to him than to either of the others. 
After a minute he turned his back 
upon them, and kicked the cigar 
which he had dropped out into the 
street with much blundering and 
unnecessary violence —but turned 
round and stopped short in this 
occupation as soon as he heard Mrs. 
Elsworthy’s voice. 

“‘She hasn’t come here,” said that 
virtuous woman, sharply. “I’ve 
given in to Elsworthy a deal, but I 
never said I'd give in to take her 
back. She’s been and disgraced us 
all; and she’s not a drop’s blood to 
me,” said Mrs. Elsworthy. “Them 
as has brought her to this pass had 
best look after her; I’ve washed 
my hands of Rosa, and all belong- 
ing to her. She knows better than 
to come here.” 

‘““Who’s speaking of Rosa?” said 
Elsworthy, who just then came 
in with his bundle of newspapers 
from the railway. “I might have 
know’d as it was Mr. Wentworth. 
Matters is going to be cleared, sir, 
between me and you. If you was 
going to make a proposal, I ain’t 
revengeful; and I’m open to any 
arrangement as is honourable, to 
save things coming afore the pub- 
lic. FPve been expecting of it. 
You may speak free, sir. You 
needn’t be afraid of me.” 
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‘“*Fool!”. said the Curate, hotly, 
“your niece has been seen in Car- 
lingford; she came to my door, I 
am told, about an hour ago. Give 
up this folly, and let us make an 
effort to find her. I tell you she 
came to my house ——” 

“In course, sir,” said Elsworthy ; 
“it was the most naturalest place 
for her to go. Don’t you stand 
upon it no longer, as if you could 
deceive folks. It will be your ruin, 
Mr. Wentworth — you know that as 
well as I do. I ain’t no fool, but 
i’m open to a honourable proposal, 
Iam. It'll ruin you—ay, and Pll 
ruin you,’ cried Rosa’s_ uncle, 
hoarsely —“‘if you don’t change 
your mind afore to-morrow. It’s 
your last chance, if you care for 
your character, is to-night.” 

Mr. Wentworth did not conde- 
scend to make any answer. He 
followed Wodehouse, who had 
shuffled out after his cigar, and 
stopped him on the step. “I won- 
der if it is any use appealing to your 
honour,” he said. “I suppose you 
were a gentleman once, and had the 
the feelings of ——” - 

“By Jove! I’m as good a gentle- 
man as you are,” cried the new heir. 
“IT could buy you up— you and all 
that belongs to you, by Jove! I’m 
giving Jack Wentworth a dinner 
at the Blue Boar to-night. I’m not 
a man to be cross-questioned. It 
appears to me you have got enough 
to do if you mind your own busi- 
ness,” said Wodehouse, with a sneer. 
“You’re in a nice mess, though you 
are the parson. I told Jack Went- 
worth so last night.” 

The Curate stood on the step of 
Elsworthy’s shop with his enemy 
behind, and the ungrateful vaga- 
bond whom he had rescued and 
guarded, standing in front of him, 
with that sneer on his lips. It was 
hard to refrain from the natural 
impulse which prompted him to 
pitch the vagabond out of his way. 
“Look here,” he said, sharply, 
“you have not much character to 
lose; but a scamp is a different 
thing from a criminal. I will make 
the principal people in Carlingford 
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aware what were the precise cir- 
cumstances ‘under which you came 
here at Easter if you do not imme- 
diately restore this unhappy girl to 
her friends. Do you understand 
me? If it is not done at once I 
will make use of my information— 
you know what that means. You 
can defy me if you please; but in 
that case you had better make up 
your mind to the consequences ; you 
will have to take your place asa é 

“Stop!” cried Wodehouse, with 
a shiver. “We're not by our- 
selves— we're in the public street. 
What do you mean by talking like 
that here? Come to my _ house, 
Wentworth—there’s a good fellow 
—lI’ve ordered a dinner 4 

“ Be silent, sir!” said the Curate. 
“T give you till noon to-morrow; 
after that I will spare you no longer. 
You understand what I mean. I 
have been too merciful already. 
To-morrow, if everything is not ar- 
ranged to my satisfaction here——” 

“It was my own name,” said 
Wodehouse, _ ssullenly; “nobody 
can say it wasn’t my own name. 
You couldn’t do me any harm—you 
know you wouldn't, eitfer, for the 
sake of the girls; VI—TIll give 
them a thousand pounds or so, if 
i find I can afford it. Come, you 
don’t mean that sort of thing, you 
know,” said the conscious criminal ; 
‘you wouldn’t do me any harm.” 

“If I have to fight for my own 
reputation I shall not spare you,” 
cried the Curate. ‘Mind what I 
say! You are safe till . twelve 
o'clock to-morrow; but after that I 
will have no mercy—not for your 
sisters’ sake, not for any induce- 
ment in this world. If you want 
to be known as a r 

“Oh Lord, don’t speak so loud! 
—what do you mean? Wentworth, 
I say, hist! Mr. Wentworth! By 
Jove, he won't listen to me!” cried 
Wodehouse, in an agony." When 
he found that the Curate was al- 
ready out of hearing, the vagabond 
looked round him on every side 
with his natural instinct of suspi- 
cion. If he had known that Mr. 
Wentworth was thinking only of 
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disgrace and the stern sentence of 
public opinion, Wodehouse could 
have put up with it; but he him- 
self, in his guilty imagination, 
jumped at the bar and the prison 
which had haunted him for long. 
Somehow it felt natural that such 
a Nemesis should come to him after 
the morning’s triumph. He stood 
looking ‘after the Curate, guilty and 
horror-stricken, till it occurred to 
him that he might be remarked; 
and then he made a circuit past 
Elsworthy’s shop window as far 
as the end of Prickett’s Lane, 
where he ventured to cross over so 
as to get to his own house. His 
own house!—the wretched thrill of 
terror that went through him was 
a very sufficient offset against his 
momentary triumph; and this was 
succeeded by a flush of rage as he 
thought of the Curate’s other in- 
formation. What was to be done? 
Every moment was precious; but 
he felt an instinctive horror of ven- 
turing out again in the daylight. 
When it approached the hour at 
which he had ordered that dinner 
at the Blue Boar, the humbled hero 
wrapped himself in an old overcoat 
which he found in the hall, and 
slunk into the inn like the clande- 
stine wretch he was. He had no 
confidence in himself, but he had 
confidence in Jack Wentworth. He 
might still be able to help his un- 
lucky associate out. 

When Mr. Wentworth reached 
his rooms, he found that his guest 
had arrived before him, and conse- 
quently the threatened explanation 
with Mrs. Hadwin was forestalled for 
that night. Mr. Proctor and Gerald 
were sitting together, not at all 
knowing what to talk about; for the 
late Rector was aware that Frank 
Wentworth’s brother was on the 
verge of Rome, and was confused, 
and could not help feeling that his 
position between a man on the 
point of perversion in an ecclesias- 
tical point of view, and another 
whose morals were suspected and 
whose character was compromised, 
was, to say the least, a very odd 
position for a clergyman of un- 
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blemished orthodoxy and _ respect- 
ability ; besides, it .was embarrass- 
ing, when he had come fora very 
private consultation, to find a 
stranger there before him. The 
Curate went in very full of what 
had just occurred. The events of 
the last two or three hours had 
worked a total change in his feel- 
ings. He was no longer an injured, 
insulted, silent object of a petty but 
virulent persecution. The contemp- 
tuous silence with which he had 
treated the scandal at first, and the 
still more obstinate sense of wrong 
which latterly had shut his lips and 
his heart, had given way to-day to 
warmer and more generous emotions. 
What would have seemed to him in 
the morning only the indignant re- 
serve of a man unjustly suspected, 
appeared now a foolish: and un- 
friendly reticence. The only thing 
which restrained him was a still 
lingering inclination to screen 
Wodehouse, if possible, from a pub- 
lic exposure,’ which would throw 
harm upon his sisters as well as 
himself. If any generosity, if any 
gentlemanly feeling, were still left 
in the vagabond’s soul, it was pos- 
sible he might answer the Curate’s 
appeal; and Mr. Wentworth felt 
himself bound to offer no public 
explanation of the facts of the case 
until this last chance of escape had 
been left for the criminal. But, so 
far as regarded himself, his heart 
was opened, his wounded pride 
mollified, and he was ready enough 
to talk of what had just happened, 
and to explain the whole business 
to his anxious companions. When 
he joined them, indeed, he was so 
full of it as almost to forget that 
he himself was still believed the 
hero of the tale. “This unfortu- 
nate little girl has been here, and 
I have missed her,” he said, with- 
out in the least concealing his vexa- 
tion, and the excitement which his 
rapid walk had not subdued; to the 
great horror of Mr. Proctor, who 
tried all he could, by telegraphic 
glances, to recall the young man to 
a sense of the fact that Sarah was 
in the room, 
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“T must say I think it is impru- 
dent— highly imprudent,” said the 
late Rector: “they will call these 
women to prove that she has been 
here again; and what conclusion 
but one can possibly be drawn from 
such a fact? Iam very sorry to see 
you so unguarded.” He said this, 
seizing the moment after Sarah had 
removed the salmon, which was 
very good, and was served with a 
sauce which pleased Mr. Proctor all 
the more that he had not expected 
much from an impromptu dinner 
furnished by a Perpetual Curate; 
but the fact was, that Gerald’s ar- 
rival had awakened Mrs. Hadwin to 
a proper regard for her own credit, 
which was atstake. 

When Sarah withdrew finally, 
and they were left alone, Frank 
Wentworth gave the fullest expla- 
nation he was able to his surprised 
auditors. He told them that it was 
Wodehouse, and not himself, whom 
Rosa had met in the garden, and 
whom she had no doubt come to 
seek at this crisis of their fortunes, 
There was not the least doubt in 
his own mind that Wodehouse had 
carried he away, and hidden her 
somewhere close at hand; and when 
he had given them all his reasons 
for thinking so, his hearers were of 
the same opinion; but Mr. Proctor 
continued very doubtful and _per- 
plexed, clear though the story was. 
He sat silent, brooding over the 
new mystery, while the brothers 
discussed the original questions. 

“T cannot think why you did 
not go to the Rector at once and 
tell him all this,” said Gerald. ‘It 
is always best to put a stop to gos- 
sip. At least you will see him to- 
morrow, or let me see him——” 

“The Rector is deeply prejudiced 
against me,” said the Perpetual 
Curate, “for a very unworthy rea- 
son, if he has any reason at all. 
He has never asked me to explain. 
I shall not interfere with his inves- 
tigation,” said the young man, 
haughtily ; “let it go on. I have 
been working here for five years, 
and the Carlingford people ought 
to know better. As for the Rector, 
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I will make no explanations to 
ma . 

“Tt is not for the Rector, it is 
for yourself,” said Gerald; “and 
this fellow Wodehouse surely has 
no claim-——” 

But at the sound of this name, 
Mr. Proctor roused himself from his 
pause of bewilderment, and took 
the words out of Mr. Wentworth’s 
mouth. 

“He has been here since Easter ; 
but why?” said the late Rector, “TI 
cannot fancy why Mr. Wodehouse’s 
son should come to you when his 
father’s house was so near. In hid- 
ing? why was he in hiding? He 
is evidently a scamp,” said Mr. 
Proctor, growing red; “but that 
is not so unusual, I don’t under- 
stand — I am bound to say I don’t 
understand it. He may be the cul- 
prit, as you say; but what was he 
doing here ?” 

“JT took him in at Miss Wode- 
house’s request. I cannot. explain 
why — she will tell you,” said the 
Curate. “As for Wodehouse, I 
have given him another chance 
till twelve o’clock tomorrow: if 
he does not make his appearance 
then 2 

Mr. Proctor had listened only to 
the first words; he kept moving 
uneasily on his seat while the 
Curate spoke. Then he broke in, 
“It appears I cannot see Miss 
Wodehouse,” he said, with an in- 
jured tone; ‘‘she does not see 
any one. I cannot ask for any 
explanation; but it seems to me 
most extraordinary. It is three 
months since Easter. If he has 
been living with you all the time, 
there must have been some occa- 
sion for. it. I don’t know what to 
think, for my part; and yet I 
always imagined that I was consid- 
ered a friend of the family,” said 
the late Rector, with an aggrieved 
look. He took his glass of claret 
very slowly, looking at it as if ex- 
pecting to see in the purple re- 
flection some explanation of the 
mystery. As for Gerald Went- 
worth, he relapsed into silence 
when he found that his arguments 
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did not alter Frank’s decision; he 
too was disappointed not to find 
his brother alone. He sat with his 
eyes cast down, and a singular look 
of abstraction on his face. He had 
got into a new atmosphere — a dif- 
ferent world. When his anxieties 
about Frank were satisfied, Gerald 
withdrew himself altogether from 
the little party. He sat there, it is 
true, not unaware of what was going 
on, and even from time to time join- 
ing in the conversation; but already 
a subtle change had come over Ger- 
ald. He might have been repeat- 
ing an “office,” or carrying on a 
course of private devotions, from 
his looks. Rome had established 
her dualism in his mind. He had 
no longer the unity of an English- 
man trained to do one thing at a 
time, and to do it with his might. 
He sat in a kind of languor, carry- 
ing on within himself a thread 
of thought, to which his external 
occupation gave no clue; yet at the 
same time suffering no indication 
to escape him of the real condition 
of his mind. The three were con- 
sequently far from being good com- 
pany. Mr. Proctor, who was more 
puzzled than ever as to the true 
state of the case, could not unbur- 
den himself of his own intentions 
as he had hoped to do; and after 
a while the Curate, too, was silent, 
finding his statements received, as 
he thought, but coldly. It was a 
great relief to him when he was 
called out by Sarah to speak to 
some one, though his absence made 
conversation still more difficult for 
the two who were left behind. Mr. 
Proctor, from the other side of the 
table, regarded Gerald with a mix- 
ture of wonder and pity. He did 
not feel quite. sure that it was not 
his duty to speak to him — to ex- 
pound the superior catholicity of the 
Church of England, and call hig at- 
tention to the schismatic peculiari- 
ties of the Church of Rome. “It 
might do him good to read Burgon’s 
book,” Mr. Proctor said to himself; 
and by way of introducing that 
subject, he began to talk of Italy, 
which was not a bad device, and 
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did credit to his invention. Mean- 
while the Curate had gone to his 
study, wondering a little who could 
want him, and, to his utter bewil- 
derment, found his aunt Dora, 
veiled, and wrapped up in a great 
shawl. 

“Oh, Frank, my dear, don’t be 
angry. I couldn’t help coming,” 
cried Miss Dora. ‘Come and sit 
down by me here. I slipped out and 
did not even put on my bonnet, that 
nobody might know. Oh, Frank, I 
don’t know what to say. I am so 
afraid you have been wicked. I have 
just seen that—that girl. I saw her 
out of my window. Frank! don’t 
jump up like that. I can’t go on 
telling you if you don’t stay quiet 
here.”’ 

“ Aunt, let me understand you,” 
cried the Curate. ‘ You saw whom? 
Rosa Elsworthy? Don’t drive me 
desperate, as all the others do with 
their stupidity. You saw her? 
when ?—where ?” 

“Oh, Frank, Frank! to think 
it should put you in such a way — 
sucha girlas that! Oh, my dear boy, 
if I had thought you cared so much, 
I never would have come to tell 
you. It wasn’t to encourage you — 
it wasn’t — Oh, Frank, Frank! that 
it should come to this!” cried Miss 
Dora, shrinking back from him with 
fright and horror in her face. 

“ Come, we have no time to lose,” 
said the Curate, who was desperate. 
He picked up her shawl, which had 
fallen on the floor, and bundled her 
up in it in the most summary way. 
“Come, aunt Dora,” said the impet- 
uous young man; “you know you 
were always my kindest friend. 
Nobody else can help me at this 
moment. I feel that you are going 
to be my deliverer. Come, aunt 
Dora — we must go and find her, 
you and I. There is not a moment 
to lose.” ‘ 

He had his arm round her, hold- 
ing on her shawl He raised her 
up from her chair, and supported 
her, looking at her as he had not 
done before since he was a boy at 
school, Miss Dora thought. She was 
too frightened, too excited, to cry, as 
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she would have liked to do; but 
the proposal was so terrible and so 
unprecedented that ‘she leaned back 
trembling on her nephew’s arm, 
and could not move either to obey 
or to resist him. ‘Oh, Frank, [ 
never went after any improper per- 
son in my life,” gasped aunt Dora. 
“Oh, my dear, don’t make me do 
anything that is wrong; they will 
say it is my fault!” cried the poor 
lady, gradually feeling herself obliged 
to stand on her feet and collect her 
forces. The shawl fell back from 
her shoulders as the Curate with- 
drew his arm. ‘ You have lost my 
large pin,” cried aunt Dora, in de- 
spair; ‘‘and I have no bonnet. 
And oh! what will Leonora say ? 
I never, never would have come to 
tell you if I had thought of this. 
I only came to warn you, Frank. I 
only intended——” 

“Yes,” said the Curate. The 
emergency was momentous, and he 
dared not lose patience. He found 
her large pin even,” while she stood 
trembling, and stuck it into her 
shawl as if it had been a skewer. 
“You never would have come if 
you had not been my guardian 
angel,” said the deceitful young man, 
whose heart was beating high with 
anxiety and hope. ‘ Nobody else 
would do for me what you are going 
to do — but I have always had confi- 
dence in my aunt Dora. Come, come. 
We have not a moment to lose.” 

This was how he overcame Miss 
Dora’s scruples. Before she knew 
what had happened, she was being 
hurried through the clear summer 
night past the long. garden walls of 
Grange Lane. The stars were shin- 
ing overhead, the leaves rustling on 
all sides in the soft wind — not a 
soul to be seen in the long line of 
darkling road. Miss Dora had no 
breath to speak, however much dis- 
posed she might have been. She 
could not remonstrate, having full 
occasion for all her forces to keep 
her feet and. her breath. When Mr. 
Wentworth paused for an instant to 
ask “which way did she go?” it 
was all Miss Dora could do to indi- 
cate with her finger the dark depths 
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of Prickett’s Lane. Thither she was 
immediately carried as by a whirl- 
wind. Witha shaw! over her head, 
fastened together wildly by the big 
pin — with nothing but little satin 
slippers, quite unfit for the exertion 
required of them—with an agonised 
protest in her heart that she had 
never, never in her life gone after 
any improper person before —and, 
crowning misfortune of all, with a 
horrible consciousness that she had 
left the garden-door openfhoping to 
return in a few minutes, Miss Dora 
Wentworth, single woman as she 
was, and ignorant of evil, was whirl- 
ed off in pursuit of the unfortunate 
Rosa into the dark abysses of Prick- 
ett’s Lane. 

While this terrible Hegira was 
taking place, Mr. Proctor sat oppo- 
site Gerald Wentworth, sipping his 
claret and talking of Italy. ‘* Per- 
haps you have not read Burgon’s 
book,” said the late Rector. ‘ There 
is a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion in it about the Catacombs, and 
he enters at some length into the 
question between the Roman Church 
and our own. If you are interested 
in that you should read it,” said Mr. 
Proctor; “it is a very important 
question.” 

“Yes,” said Gerald; and then 
there followed a pause, Mr. Proctor 
did not know what to make of the 
faint passing smile, the abstracted 
look, which he had vaguely observed 
all the evening; and he looked so 
inquiringly across the table that 
Gerald’s new-born dualism came 
immediately into play, to the great 
amazement of his companion. Mr. 
Wentworth talked, and talked well; 
but his eyes were still abstracted, 
his mind was still otherwise occu- 
pied; and Mr. Proctor, whose own 
intelligence was in a state of un- 
usual excitement, perceived the fact 
without being at all able to explain 
it. An tur passed, and both the 
gentlemen looked at their watches. 
The Curate had left them abruptly 
enough, with little apology; and as 
neither of them had much interest 
in the other, nor in the conversa- 
tion, it was natural that the host's 
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return should be looked for with 
some anxiety. When the two 
gentlemen had said all they could 
say about Italy—when Mr. Proctor 
had given a little sketch of his own 
experiences in Rome, to which his 
companion did not make the usual 
response of narrating his—the two 
came to a dead pause. They had 
now been sitting for more than two 
hours over that battle of Lafitte, 
many thoughts having in the mean 
time crossed Mr. Proctor’s mind 
concerning the coffee and the Curate. 
Where could he have gone? and 
why was there not somebody in the 
house with sense enough to clear 
away the remains of dessert, and re- 
fresh the varied interlocutors with 
the black and fragrant cup which 
cheers all students? Both of the 
gentlemen had become seriously 
uneasy by this time; the late 
Rector got up from the table when 
he could bear it no longer. “ Your 
brother must have been called 
away by something important,” 
said Mr. Proctor stiffly. ‘ Perhaps 
you will kindly make my excuses, 
Mr. Morgan keeps very regular 
hours, and I should not like to be 
late——” 

“Jt is very extraordinary. I 
can’t fancy what can be the reason 
—it must be somebody sick,” said 
Gerald, rising too, but not ‘ooking 
by any means sure that Frank’s 
absence had such a laudable excuse, — 

“Very likely,” said the late Rec- 
tor more stiffly than ever. “You 
are living here, I suppose?” 

“No; Iam at Miss Wentworth’s 
—my aunt’s,” said Gerald. “I will 
walk with you;” and they went 
out together with minds consider- 
ably excited. Both looked up and 
down the road when they got out- 
side the garden-gate: both had a 
vague idea that the Curate might 
be visible somewhere in conversa- 
tion with somebody disreputable ; 
and one being his friend and the 
other his brother, they were almost 
equally disturbed about the unfor- 
tunate young man. Mr. Proctor’s 
thoughts, however, were mingled 
with a little offence. He had meant 
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to be confidential and brotherly, 
and the occasion had been lost; 
and how was it possible to explain 
the rudeness with which Mr. Went- 
worth had treated him? Gerald was 
still more seriously troubled. When 
Mr. Proctor left him, he walked up 
and down Grange Lane in the quiet 


of the summer night, watching: 


for his brother. Jack came home 
smoking his cigar, dropping Wode- 
house, whom the heir of the 
Wentworths declined to call his 
friend, before he reached his aunt’s 
door, and as much surprised as it 
was possible for him to be, to 
find Gerald lingering, meditating, 
along the silent road; but still 
Frank did not come. By-and-by 
a hurried light gleamed in the 
window of the summer-house, and 
sounds of commotion were audible 
in the orderly dwelling of the Miss 
Wentworths; and the next thing 
that happened was the appearance 
of Miss Leonora, also with a shawl 
over her head, at the garden-door. 
Just then, when they were all going 
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to bed, Collins, Miss Dora’s maid, 
had come to the drawing-room in 
search of her mistress. She was 
not to be found anywhere, though 
her bonuets and all her outdoor 


gear were safe in their place. For 
the first time in her life the entire 
family were startled into anxiety 
on Miss Dora’s account. As for 
Mrs, Gerald Wentworth, she jumped 
at once to the conclusion that the 
poor lady was murdered, and that 
Frank must have something to do 
with it, and filled the house with 
lamentations. Nobody went to bed, 
not even aunt Cecilia, who had not 
been out of her room at eleven 
o’clock for centuries. Collins “had 
gone into the summer-house and 
was turning over everything there 
as if she expected to find her mis- 
tress’s body in the cupboard or 
under the sofa; Lewis, the butler, 
was hunting through the garden 
with a lantern, looking. under all 
the bushes. No incident so utterly 
unaccountable had occurred before 
in Miss Dora Wentworth’s life. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The first investigation into the 
character of the Rev. F. C. Went- 
worth, Curate of St. Roque’s, was 
fixed to take place in the vestry of 
the parish church, at eleven o'clock 
on the morning of the day which 
followed this anxious night. Most 
people in Carlingford were aware 
that the Perpetual Curate was to be 
_ put upon his trial on that sanny 

July morning ; and there was natur- 
ally a good deal of curiosity among 
the intelligent townsfolk to see how 
he looked, and what was the aspect 
of the witnesses who were to bear 
testimony for or against him. It is 
always interesting to the crowd to 
see how a man looks at a great crisis 
of his life—or a woman either, for 
that matter; and if a human crea- 
ture, at the height of joy, or in 
the depths of sorrow, is a spectacle 
to draw everybody’s eyes, there is a 
still greater dramatic interest in the 
sight when hope and fear are both 


in action, and the alternative hangs 
between life or death. It was life 
or death to Mr. Wentworth, though 
the tribunal was one which could 
inflict no penalties. If he should 
be found guilty, death would be a 
light doom to the downfall and mo- 
ral extinction which would make an 
end of the unfaithful priest; and, 
consequently, Carlingford had rea- 
son for its curiosity. There was a 
crowd about the back entrance 
which led to the shabby little sac- 
risty where Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Leeson were accustomed to robe 
themselves; and scores of people 
strayed into the church itself, and 
hung about, pretending to look at 
the improvements which the Rector 
called restorations. Mrs. Morgan 
herself, looking very pale, was in 
and out half-a-dozen times in the 
hour, talking with terrible science 
and technicalism to Mr. Finial’s 
clerk of works, who could not make 
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her see that she was talking Gothic 
—a language which had nothing to 
do with Carlingford Church, that 
building being of the Revolution or 
churchwarden epoch. She was a 
great deal too much agitated at that 
moment to be aware of the distinc- 
tion. As for Mr. Wentworth, it was 
universaliy agreed that, though he 
looked a little flushed and excited, 
there was no particular discourage- 
ment visible in his face. He went 
in to the vestry with some eager- 
ness, not much like a culprit on his 
, trial. The Rector, indeed, who was 
heated and embarrassed and doubt- 
ful of himself, looked more like a 
criminal than the real hero. There 
were six of the amateur judges, of 
whom one had fel his heart fail 
him at the last moment. The five 
who were steadfast were Mr. Morgan, 
Dr. Marjoribanks, old’ Mr. Western, 
(who was a distant cousin of the 
Wodehouses, and __ brother-in-law, 
though old enough to be her grand- 
father, of the beautiful Lady West- 
ern, who once lived in Grange Lane), 
and with them Mr. Centum, the 
banker, and old Colonel Chiley. 
Mr. Proctor, who was very uneasy 
in his mind, and much afraid lest 
he should be called upon to give an 
account of the Curate’s behaviour 
on the previous night, had added 
himself as a kind of auxiliary to 
this judicial bench. Mr. Waters had 
volunteered his services as coun- 
sellor, perhaps with the intention 
of looking after the interests of a 
very different client; and to this 
imposing assembly John Brown 
had walked in, with his hands 
in his pockets, rather disturbing 
the composure of the company in 
general, who were aware what kind 
of criticism his was. While the bed 
of justice was being arranged, a very 
odd little group collected in the 
outer room, where Elsworthy, in a 
feverish state of excitement, was 


revolving about the place from the 
door to the window, and where the 
Miss Hemmings sat up against the 
wall with their drapery drawn up 
about them, to show that they were 
of different clay from Mrs. Elswor- 
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thy, who, respectful but sullen, sat 
on the same bench. The anxious 
public peered in at the door when- 
ever it had a chance, and took peeps 
through the window when the other 
privilege was impossible. Besides 
the Miss Hemmings and the Els- 
worthys there was Peter Hayles, 
who also had seen something, and the 
wife of another shopkeeper at the 
end of George Street; and there was 
the Miss Hemmings’ maid, who had 
escorted them on that eventful 
night of Rosa’s disappearance. Not 
one of the witnesses had the small- 
est doubt as to the statement he or 
she was about to make; they were 
entirely convinced of the righteous- 
ness of their own cause, and the 
justice of the accusation, which nat- 
urally gave a wonderful moral force 
to their testimony. Besides — but 
that was quite a different matter — 
they all had their little grudges 
against Mr. Wentworth, each Ki his 
secret heart. 

When Elsworthy was called in to 
the inner room it caused a little 
commotion amid this company out- 
side. The Miss Hemmings looked 
at each other, not with an agreeable 
expression of face. “ They might 
have had the politeness to call us 
first,” Miss Sophia said to her sis- 
ter ; and Miss Hemmings shook her 
head and sighed, and said, “ Dear 
Mr. Bury!” an observation which 
meant a great deal, though it did 
not seem perfectly relevant. “Laws! 
I'll forget everythink when I’m took 
in there,” said the shopkeeper’s 
wife to Miss Hemmings’ maid ; and 
the ladies drew still closer up, 
superior to curiosity, while the 
others stretched their necks to get 
a peep into the terrible inner room. 

It was indeed a formidable tri- 
bunal. The room was small, so that 
the unfortunate witness was within 
the closest range of six pairs of ju- 
dicial eyes, not to speak of the vigi- 
lant orbs of the two lawyers, and 
those of the accused and his support- 
ers. Mr. Morgan, by right of his 
position, sat at the end of the table, 
and looked very severely at the first 
witness as he came in — which Els- 
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worthy did, carrying his hat ‘before 
him like a kind of shield, and pol- 
ishing it carefully round and round. 
The Rector was far from having any 
intention of discouraging the wit- 
ness, who was indeed his mainstay ; 
but the anxiety of his peculiar posi- 
tion, as being at once counsel for 
the prosecution, and chief magis- 
trate of the bed of justice, gave an 
unusal sternness to his face. 

“Your name is George. Els- 
worthy,” said the Rector, filling 
his pen with ink, and_ looking 
penetratingly in the witness’s face. 

“George Appleby Elsworthy,” 
said Rosa’s uncle, a little alarmed; 
“not as I often sign in full; for 
you see, sir, it’s a long name, and 
life’s short, and it ain’t necessary in 
the way of business ——” 

“Stationer and newsmonger in 
Carlingford,” interrupted the Rec- 
tor; “‘I should say in Upper Grange 
Lane, Carlingford ; aged -——” 

“But it doesn’t appear to me 
that newsmonger is a correct ex- 
pression,” said old Mr. Western, who 
“was very conversational; ‘ news- 
monger means a gossip, not a trades- 
man; not that there is any reason 
why a tradesman should not be a 
gossip, but —~” 

“ Aged?” said Mr. Morgan, hold- 
ing his pen suspended in the air, 
“TI will say newsvendor if that will 
be better — one cannot be too partic- 
ular — Aged —— ?” 

“He is come to years of discre- 
tion,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, “that’s 
all we need; don’t keep us all day 
waiting, man, but tell your story 
about this elopement of your niece. 
When did it take place, and what 
are the facts? Never mind your 
hat, but say out what you have got 
to say.” 

“You are much too summary, 
Doctor,” said Mr. Morgan, with a 
little - offence , but the sense of the 
assembly was clearly with Dr. Mar- 
joribanks—so that the Rector dashed 
in 45 as the probable age of the wit- 
ness, and waited his further state- 
ment. 

After this there was silence, and 
Elsworthy began his story. He 
narrated all the facts of Rosa’s dis- 
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appearance, with an intention and 
bias which made his true tale a 
wonderful tacit accusation, Rage, 
revenge, a sense of wrong, worked 
what in an indifferent narrator only 
the highest skill could have wrought. 
He did not mention the Curate’s 
name, but arranged_all his facts in 
lines like so many trains of artillery. 
How Rosa was in the habit of going 
to Mrs. Hadwin’s (it was contrary to 
Elsworthy’s instinct to bring in at 
this moment any reference to Mr. 
Wentworth) every night with the 
newspaper — “not as I sent her of 
errands for common — keeping two 
boys for the purpose,” said the in- 
jured man; “but, right or wrong, 
there’s where she’d go as certain as 
the night come. /I’ve seen her with 
my own eyes go into Mrs. Hadwin’s 
garden-door, which she hadn’t no 
need to go in but for being en- 
couraged ; and it would be half an 
hour at the least afore she came 
out.” 

‘“* But, bless me! that was very im- 
prudent of you,” cried Mr. Proctor, 
who up to this time had not uttered 
a word. 

“There was nobody there but the 
old lady and her maids — except the 
clergyman,” said Elsworthy. “It 
wasn’t my part to think as she 
could get any harm from the clergy- 
man. She wouldn’t hear no re- 
monstrances from me; she would go 
as regular as the evening come.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Waters, who 
saw John Brown’s humorous eye 
gleaming round upon the little as- 
sembly; “but let us come to the 
immediate matter in hand. Your 
niece disappeared from Carlingford 
on the 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Western, “ we 
must not sink into conversation ; 
that’s the danger of all unofficial 
investigations. It seems natural to 
let him tell his story as he likes; 
but here we have got somebody to 
keep us in order. It’s natural, but 
it ain’t law —is it, Brown?” 

“‘T don’t see that law has anything 
to do with it,” said John Brown, 
with a smile. 

“Order! order!” said the Rector, 
who was much goaded and aggra. 
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vated by this remark, “I request 
that there may be no conversation. 
The witness will proceed with what 
he has to say. Your niece disap- 
peared ongthe 15th. What were the 
circumstances of her going away?” 

“She went down as usual with 
the newspaper,” said Elsworthy ; 
“it had got to be a custom as regu- 
lar as regular. She stopped out 
later nor common, and my wife and 
me was put out. I don’t mind 
saying, gentlemen,” said the wit- 
ness, with candour, “as my missis 
and I wasn’t altogether of the 
same mind about Rosa. She was 
late, but I can’t say as I was anxi- 
ous. It wasn’t above a week afore 
that Mr. Wentworth himself brought 
her home safe, and it _was well 
known as he didn’t like her to be 
out at night; so I was easy in my 
mind, like. But when eleven o'clock 
came, and there was no denying of 
its being past hours, I began to get 
a little fidgety. I stepped out to 
the door, and I looked up and 
down, and saw nobody; so I took 
up my hat and took a turn down 
the road r 

At this moment there was a little 
disturbance outside. A voice at 
which the Curate started was audi- 
ble, asking entrance. “I must see 
Mr. Wentworth immediately,” this 
voice said, as the door was partially 
opened; and then, while his sons 
both rose to their feet, the Squire 
himself suddenly entered the room. 
He looked round upon the assem- 
bled company with a glance of 





shame and grief that went to the - 
Then -he bowed to ’ 


Curate’s heart. 
the judges, who were looking at 
him with an uncomfortable sense 
of his identity, and walked across 
the room to the bench on which 
Gerald and Frank were seated to- 
gether. ‘I beg your pardon, gen- 
tlemen,” said the Squire, “if I in- 
terrupt your proceedings; but I 
have only this moment arrived in 
Carlingford, and heard what was 
going on, and [ trust I may be al- 
lowed to remain, as my son’s hon- 
our is concerned.” Mr. Went- 
worth scarcely waited for the assent 
which everybody united in mur- 
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muring, but seated himself heavily 
on the bench, as if glad to sit down 
anywhere. He suffered Frank to 
grasp his hand, but scarcely gave 
it; nor, indeed, did he look, except . 
once, with a bitter momentary 
glance at the brothers. They were 
sons a father might well have been 
proud of, so far as external appear- 
ances went; but the Squire’s soul 
was bitter within him. One was 
about to abandon all that made life 
valuable in the eyes of the sober- 
minded country gentleman. The 
other “ And I could have sworn 
by Frank,” the mortified father 
was saying in his heart. Hessat 
down with a dull, dogged compos- 
ure. He meant to hear it,all, and 
have it proved to him that his fav- 
ourite son was a villain. No won- 
der that he was disinclined to re- 
spond to any courtesies. He set 
himself down almost with impati- 
ence that the sound of his entrance 
should have interrupted the narra- 
tive, and looked straight in front of 
him, fixing his eyes on Elsworthy, 
and taking no notice of the anxious 
glances of the possible culprit at 
his side. 

“T hadn’t gone above a step or 
two when I see Mr. Hayles at his 
door. I said to him, ‘It’s a fine 
evening,’—as so it was, and the 
stars shining. ‘My Rosa ain’t been 
about your place, has she?’ I says; 
and he says ‘No.’ But, gentlemen, 
I see by the look of his eye as he 
had more to say. ‘ Ain’t she come 
home yet ?’ says Mr. Hayles——” 

“Stop a moment,’ said John 
Brown. ‘Peter Hayles is outside, 
I think. If the Rector wishes to 
preserve any sort of legal form in 
this inquiry, may I suggest that a 
conversation repeated is not evi- 
dence? Let Elsworthy tell what he 
knows, and the other can speak for 
himself——” 

“Tt is essential we should hear 
the conversation,” said the Rectcr, 
“since I believe it was of import- 
ance. I believe it is an important 
link in the evidence — I believe——” 

“Mr. Morgan apparently has 
heard the evidence before,” said 
the inexorable John Brown. 
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Here a little commotion arose in 
the bed of justice. ‘‘ Hush, hush,” 
said Dr. Marjoribanks; ‘the ques- 
tion is, What has the witness got to 
say of his own knowledge? Go on, 
Elsworthy ; we can’t possibly spend 
the whole day here. Never mind 
what Hayles said, unless he com- 
municated - something about the 

irl.” 

“He told me as the Miss Hem- 
mings had seen Rosa,” said Els- 
worthy, slowly; “had seen her at 
nine, or half after nine—I won’t be 
sure which—at Mrs. Hadwin’s gate.” 

“The Miss Hemmings are out- 
side. Let the Miss Hemmings be 
called,” said Mr. Proctor, who had a 
great respect for Mr. Brown’s opin- 
ion. 

But here Mr. Waters interposed. 
““The Miss Hemmings will be called 
presently,” he said; “in the mean 
time let this witness be heard out; 
afterwards his evidence will be cor- 
roborated. Go on, Elsworthy.” 

“The Miss Hemmings had seen 
my Rosa at Mrs. Hadwin’s gate,” re- 
peated Elsworthy, ‘‘a-standing out- 
side, and Mr. Wentworth a-standing 
inside; there ain’t more respect- 
able parties in all Carlingford. It 
was them as saw it, not me. Gen- 
tlemen, I went back home. I went 
out again. I went over all the town 
a-looking for her. Six o’clock in the 
morning come, and I had never closed 
an eye, nor took off my clothes, nor 
even sat down uponachair. When 
it was an hour as I could go to a 
gentieman’s house and no offence, 
I went to the place as she was last 
seen. Me and Mr. Hayles we went 
together. The shutters was all 
shut but on one window, which 
was Mr. Wentworth’s study. We 
knocked at the garden-door, and 
I ain’t pretending that we didn’t 
make a noise; and, gentlemen, it 
wasn’t none of the servants—it was 
Mr. Wentworth hisself as opened the 
door.” 

There was here a visible sensa- 
tion among the judges. It was a 
point that told. As for the Squire, 
he set his stick firmly before him, 
and leaned his clasped hands upon 
it, to steady himself. His health- 
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ful, ruddy countenance was pal- 


ing gradually. If it had been an 
apostle who spoke, he could not 
have taken in more entirely the 
bitter tale. 

“Tt was Mr. Wentworth hisself, 
gentlemen,” said the triumphant 
witness; “not like a man roused 
out of his sleep, but dressed and 
shaved, and his hair brushed, as if 
it had been ten instead o’ six. It’s 
well known in Carlingford as he 
ain’t an early man; and gentle- 
men here knows it as well as me. 
I don’t pretend as I could keep my 
temper, I give him my mind, 
gentlemen, being an injured man; 
but I said as —if he do his duty by 
her. a3 

“Softly a moment,” said Mr. 
Brown. ‘“‘ What had Mr. Wentworth’s 
aspect at six o'clock in the morning 
to do with Rosa Elsworthy’s disap- 
pearance at nine on the previous 
night?” 

“T don’t see that the question is 
called for at the present moment,” 
said Mr. Waters. “Let us hear 
what reasons you have for attfibut- 
ing to Mr. Wentworth an unusual 
degree of interest in your niece.” 

“Sir,” said Elsworthy, “he come 
into my shop as regular as the day; 
he never come but he asked after 
Rosa, or spoke to her if she was 
there. One night he walked all 
the way up Grange Lane and 
knocked at my door and brought 
her in all of a glow, and said I 
wasn’t to send her out late no more. 
My missis, being a woman as is very 
particular, was struck, and thought 
as harm might come of it; and, not 
to be talked of, we sent Rosa away. 
And what does Mr. Wentworth do, 
but the moment he hears of it 
comes right off to my shop! He 
had been at his own home, sir, 
a-visiting his respected family,” said 
Elsworthy, turning slightly towards 
the side of the room where the fa- 
ther and sons sat together. ‘‘ He 
came to my shop with his carpet- 
bag as he come off the railway, and 
he gave me my orders as I was to 
bring Rosa back. What he said 
was ‘Directly,’ that very day. I 
never had no thought but what his 
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meaning was honourable — being a 
clergyman,” said the witness, with 
a heavy sigh; and then there en- 
sued a little pause. 

“The Miss Hemmings had better 
be called now,” said Mr. Waters. 
“Elsworthy, you can retire; but 
we may require you again, so you 
had better not go away. Request 
Miss Hemmings to do us the favour 
of coming here.” 

The Squire lifted his heavy eyes 
when the next witness entered. She 
made a very solemn curtsy to the 
gentlemen, and sat down on the 
chair which somebody placed for 
her. Being unsupported, a lady 
—not to say an unmarried lady 
profoundly conscious of the fact — 
among a number of men, Miss Hem- 
mings was naturally much agitated. 
She was the eldest and the softest- 
hearted ; and it occurred to her for 
the first time, as she gave a fright- 
ened look towards the Curate, that 
he was like her favourite younger 
brother, who had died ever so many 
ages ago—a thought which, for the 
first time, made her doubtful of her 
testimony, and disposed to break 
down in her evidence. 

“You were in Grange Lane on 
the evening of the 15th ultimo,” 
said Mr. Morgan, after he had care- 
fully written down her name, 
“about nine o’clock ?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Morgan,” said the 
poor lady; ‘we were at St. Roque’s 
Cottage drinking tea with Mrs. 
Bland, who was lodging with Mrs. 
Smith in the same rooms Mrs. 
Rider used to have. I put the note 
of invitation in my pocket in case 
there should be any doubt; but 
indeed, poor Mrs. Bland was taken 
very ill on the 16th, and Dr. Mar- 
joribanks was called, and he ‘knows 
it could not be any other evening 
—and besides——” 

“About nine o'clock,” said Mr. 
Waters ; “did I understand you, it 
was about nine o'clock ?” 

“She was such an invalic, poor 
dear,” said Miss Hemmings, apolo- 
getically; ‘‘and it is such a privi- 
jege to have real Christian conver- 
sation. We dined early on pur- 
pose, and we were asked for half- 
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past six. I think it must have 
been a little after nine; but Mary 
is here, and she knows -what hour 
she came for us. Shall I call Mary, 
please ?” 

“Presently,” said the counsel for 
the prosecution. ‘Don’t be agi- 
tated ; one or two questions will 
do. You passed Mrs. Hadwin’s 
door coming up. Will you kindly 
tell the gentlemen what you saw 
there?” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Hemmings. 
She looked round at the Curate 
again, and he was more than ever 
like Willie who died. “I—I don’t 
take much notice of what I see in 
the streets,” she said, faltering; 
“‘and there are always so many poor 
people going to see Mr. Wentworth.” 
Here the poor lady stopped short. 
She had never considered before 
what harm her evidence might do, 
Now her heart smote her for the 
young man who was like Willie. 
“He is so very kind to all the poor 
people,” continued the unwilling 
witness, looking doubtfully round 
into all the faces near her; “and 
he’s such a young man,” she added, 
in her tremulous way. It was Miss 
Sophia who was strong-minded ; all 
the poor women in Back Grove 
Street were perfectly aware that 
their chances were doubled when 
they found Miss Jane. 

“But you must tell us what you 
saw all the same,” said Dr. Marjori- 
banks. “I daresay Mr. Wentworth 
wishes it as much as we do.” 

The Curate got up and came for- 
ward with one of his impulses. “I 
wish it a great deal more,” he said. 
“My dear Miss Hemmings, thank 
you for your reluctance to say any- 
thing to harm me; but the truth 
can’t possibly harm me: tell them 
exactly what you saw.” 

Miss Hemmings looked from one 
to another, and trembling more and 
more. ‘I am sure I never meant 
to injure Mr. Wentworth,” she said ; 
“T only said I thought it was im- 
prudent of him— that was all I 
meant. Oh, I am sure, if I had 
thought of this, I would rather 
have done anything than say it. 
And whatever Sophia might have 
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imagined, I assure you, gentlemen, 
J never, never for a moment thought 
Mr. Wentworth meant any harm.” 

“Never mind Mr. Wentworth,” 
said Mr. Brown, who now took the 
matter in hand. ‘“ When you were 
passing Mrs. Hadwin’s house about 
nine o’clock on the evening of the 
15th, you saw some one standing 
at the door. Mr. Wentworth parti- 
cularly wishes you to say who it 
was.” 

“Oh, Mr. Brown —oh, Mr. Mor- 
gan,” cried the poor lady; ‘“‘it was 
little Rosa Elsworthy. She was a 
designing little artful thing. When 
she was in my Sunday class, she 
was always thinking of her vanities. 
Mr. Wentworth was talking to her 
at the garden-door. I daresay he 
was giving her good advice; and 
oh, gentlemen, if you were to ques- 
tion me for ever and ever, that is 
all I have got to say.” 

“Did you not hear what they 
were talking about ?” said Mr. Proc- 
tor. “If it was good advice——” 
The late Rector’ stopped short, and 
grew red, and felt that his supposi- 
tion was that of a simpleton. ‘‘ You 
heard what they were talking about ? 
What did they say?” he conclud- 
ed, peremptorily, in a tone which 
frightened the reluctant witness 
more and more. 

“T did not hear a single word,” 
she cried — “not a word. That is 
all ‘I know about it. Oh, please, 
let me go away. I feel very ‘faint. 
I should like a little cold water, 
please. I did not hear a word— 
not a word. I have told you every- 
thing I have got to say.” 

Everybody looked more serious 
when Miss Hemmings stumbled 
from her chair. She was so fright- 
ened at her own testimony, and so 
unwilling to give it, that its im- 
portance was doubled in the eyes 
of the inexperienced judges. The 
Squire gave a low groan under his 
breath, and turned his eyes, which 
had been fixed upon her, on the 

ound instead; but raised them 

mediately, with a gleam of an- 
xiety, as his son again rose from 
his side. All that the Curate meant 
to do was to give the trembling 
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lady his arm, and lead her out; 
but the entire assembly, with the 
exception of John Brown, started 
and stared as if he had been about 
to take instant revenge upon the 


frightened woman. Miss Hem- 
mings burst into tears when Mr. 
Wentworth set a chair for her by 
the door, and brought her a glass 
of water, in the outer room; and 
just then somebody knocked and 
gave him a note, with which he re- 
turned to the presence of the awful 
tribunal. Miss Sophia Hemmings 
was corroborating her sister’s state- 
ment when the Perpetual Curate © 
re-entered. He stood behind her 
quite quietly, until she had finished, 
with a slight smile upon his lip, 
and the note in his hand. Dr. Mar- 
joribanks was not partial to Miss 
Sophia Hemmings. She was never 
ill herself, and rarely permitted even 
her sister to enjoy the gentle satis- 
faction of a day’s sickness. The old 
Doctor looked instead at the Per- 
petual Curate. When Miss Hem- 
mings withdrew, Dr. Marjoribanks 
interposed. “It appears to me that 
Mr. Wentworth has something to 
say,” said the Doctor. “It is quite 
necessary that he should have a 
hearing as well as the rest of us. 
Let Peter Hayles wait a moment, 
till we hear what Mr. Wentworth 
has to say.” 

“It is not yet time for us to re- 
ceive Mr. Wentworth’s statement,” 
said the Rector. “He shall cer- 
tainly be heard in his own defence 
at the proper time. Mr. Waters, 
call Peter Hayles.” ; 

‘“‘One moment,” said the Curate. © 
“T have no statement to make, and 
I can wait till you have heard what 
everybedy has to say, if the Rector 
wishes it; but it might save time 
and trouble to hear me. I have 
another witness whom, up to this 
moment, I have been reluctant to 
bring forward—a witness all-im- 
portant for me, whom I cannot pro- 
duce in so public a place, or at an 
hour when everybody is abroad. If 
you will do me the favour to ad- 
journ this inquiry till the evening, 
and to meet then in a private house 
—in my own, or Miss Wentworth’s, 
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or wherever you may appoint — I 
think I can undertake to make this 
whole business perfectly clear.” 

“Bless me!” said Mr. Proctor, 
suddenly. This unexpected and ir- 
relevant benediction was the first 
sound distinctly audible in the lit- 
tle stir of surprise, expectation, 
and excitement which followed the 
Curate’s speech. The Squire let 
his stick fall out of his hands, and 
groped after it to pick it up again. 
Hope had suddenly all at once 
come into possession of the old 
man’s breast. As for the Rector, 
he was tog much annoyed at the 
moment to speak. 

“You should have thought of 
this before,” said Dr. Marjoribanks. 
“Tt would have been just as easy 
to fix this meeting for the evening, 
and in a private house, and would 
have saved time. You are very 
welcome to my dining-room, if you 
please ; but I don’t understand why 
it could not have been settled so at 
once, and saved our time,” said the 
Doctor ; to which sentiment there 
were several murmurs of assent. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Curate, 
whose eyes were sparkling with 
excitement, “ you must all know 
in your hearts that this trial ought 
never to have taken place. I have 
lived among you for five years, and 
you ought to have known me by 
this time. I have never been asked 
for an explanation, neither could 
any explanation which it was pos- 
sible for me to make have convinced 
a mind prejudiced against me,” he 
said, after a moment’s pause, with 
a@ meaning which everybody ‘under- 
stood. “It is only now that I feel 
myself able to clear up the whole 
matter; and it is for this reason 
alone that I ask you to put off your 
inquiry till to-night.” 

‘IT don’t feel inclined to consent 
to any adjournment,” said Mr. Mor- 
gan; “it looks like an attempt to 
defeat the ends of justice.” The 
Rector was very much annoyed — 
more than he dared confess to him- 
self. He believed in his heart that 
young Wentworth was guilty, and he 
felt equally convinced that here was 
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some unexpected loophole through 
which he would escape. But pub- 
lic opinion was strong in Grange 
Lane — stronger than a new Rector. 
The Banker and the Doctor and the 
Indian Colonel, not to speak of old 
Mr. Western, ‘were disposed to grant 
the request of the Curate; and when 
even Mr. Proctor forsook his side, the 
Rector himself yielded. ‘‘ Though 
it is against my judgment,” he 
said, ‘‘and I see no advantage to 
be gained by it, the meeting had 
better be held in the Rectory, this 
evening at seven o'clock.” 

“‘ Most of us dine at seven o'clock,” 
said Dr. Marjoribanks. 

“This evening at eight o'clock,” 
said the Rector, severely. “I will 
request all the witnesses to be in 
attendance, and we must hope to 
find Mr. Wentworth’s witness of 
sufficient importance to justify the 
change. At eight o’clock this even- 
ing, in my house, gentlemen,” said 
the Rector. He collected his notes 
and went outside, and began talking 
to his witnesses, while the others 
collected together round the table to 
consult over this new phase of the 
affair. The three Mr. Wentworths 
went out together, the father be- 
tween his two tall sons.. The 
Squire’s strength was much shaken, 
both in mind and body. When 
they were out of the shadow of the 
church, he looked up in Frank’s 
face. 

“‘T hope you consider me entitled 
to an immediate explanation,” said 
Mr. Wentworth. ‘ When I read that 
anonymous letter, it went a long 
way towards breaking my heart, 
sir; I can tell you it did. Jack 
here too, and your brother making 
up his mind as he has done, Frank. 
Iam nota man to’complain. If it 
were all over with me to-morrow, I 
shouldn’t be sorry, so far as I am 
concerned, if it weren’t for the girls 
and the little children. But I al- 
ways thought I could have sworn by 
Frank,” said the old man mourn- 
fully. He was ever so much older 
since he had said these words 
before in the long lime avenue at 
Wentworth Hall. 
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FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 


“Wuart will History say of me 
six hundred years hence?’ So 
wrote Cicero, unburdening his heart 
to his friend Atticus in such con- 
fidential correspondence as_ surely 
was never known before or since ; 
but, in this particular question, 
merely expressing the very natural 
anxiety of every man who feels that 
his name and acts will become his- 
torical. More than thrice the six 
hundred years have passed, and, in 
Cicero’s case, History has hardly 
= made up its mind. He has been 
auded and abused, from his own 
times down to the present, in terms 
as extravagant as are to be found 
in the most passionate of his own 
orations: both his accusers and his 
champions have caught the trick 
of his rhetorical exaggeration more 
easily than his eloquence. Modern 
German critics like Drumann and 
Mommsen have attacked him with 
hardly less bitterness, though with 
more decency, than Dio Cassius. 
Bishop Middleton, on the other 
hand, in his elaborate Biography, 
is as blind to his faults as though 
he were delivering.a panegyric in 
the Rostra at Rome. Perhaps it is 
the fond partiality of the learned 
Bishop’s view, displayed in those 
pleasant volumes which are still to 
this day the great storehouse of 
materials on the subject, which has 
produced a reaction in the minds 
of sceptical and disputatious Ger- 
mans, and of our own delightful 
but paradoxical De Quincey. It is 
impossible not to sympathise in 
some degree with the Athenian 
who was tired of always hearing 
Aristides extolled as “the Just ;” 
and there -was certainly a strong 
temptation to pick holes in a man’s 
character who was perpetually, dur- 
ing his lifetime and for eighteen 
centuries after his death, having a 
trumpet sounded before him to an- 


nounce him as the prince of patri- 
ots as well as philosophers; worthy 
indeed, as Erasmus thought, to 
be canonised as a saint of the 
Catholic Church, but for the single 
drawback of his not having been a 
Christian. 

There was quite room, therefore, 
for a Life of Cicero such as Mr. For- 
syth has given us; written, not in — 
the spirit of an advocate, but with 
the impartiality of ay historian. 
He has placed before us once more 
the facts of that eventful life — in 
itself a history of those fifty years 
which saw the last flashes of Ro- 
man true grandeur, the dast gasps 
of Roman liberty—clearly, and with 
sufficient fulness of detail, and in 
a style which will attract a far 
larger circle of readers than th® 
limited world of scholars. Not that 
his work is unscholarly — far from 
it; but the writer’s scholarship, as 
well as his acquaintance with both 
Roman and English law, is modestly 
and skilfully worked into the 
fabric of the story. We have thus 
the life of the great orator and 
statesman brought more vividly be- 
fore English readers, who may fairly 
be assumed to be but moderately 
conversant with the intrigues of 
Roman politicians, or the intricacies 
of Roman legislation. In truth, the 
state of parties at Rome, at this 
crisis of her history, is so perplex- 
ing even-to careful students, as to 
add largely to the difficulty of pro- 
nouncing any fair judgment upon 
the political conduct of Cicero. If 
our own conclusions are sometimes 
less favourable than Mr. Forsyth’s, 
we fully recognise the fairness and 
clearness with which he states the 
facts. Certainly ‘the great Roman 
orator, in his most imaginative 
visions of future fame, never dreamt 
that his life would be written by a 
British barrister ”’—a foreign curi- 
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osity which he thought would pro- 


duce quite a sensation at Rome;* gr 


but he would have no reason to 
complain of his treatment. 

In one respect, the times of Ci- 
cero, in spite of their complicated 
politics, should have more interest 
for a modern reader than most of 
what is called Ancient History. 
Forget the date but for a moment, 
and there is scarcely anything an- 
cient about them. The scenes and 
actors are modern—terribly mo- 
dern; far more so than the middle 
ages of Christendom. Between the 
times of our own Plantagenets and 
Georges, for instance, there is a far 
wider gap, in all but years, than 
between the consulships of Cesar 
and Napoleon. The habits of life, 
the ways of thinking, the family 
affections, the tastes of the Romans 
of Cicero’s day, were in many re- 
spects wonderfully like our own; 
the political jealousies and rivalries 
have repeated themselves again and 
again in the last two or three cen- 
turies of Europe: their code of po- 
litical honour and morality, debased 
as it was, was not much lower than 
that which was held by some great 
statesmen a generation or two be- 
fore us. Let us be thankful, if the 
most frightful of their vices were 
the exclusive shame of paganism. 

It was in an old but humble 
country-house, near the town of Ar- 
pinum, under the Volscian hills, 
that Marcus Tullius Cicero was 
born, one hundred and six years 
before the Christian era. The 
family was of ancient equestrian 
dignity, but, as none of its members 
had hitherto borne any office of 
State, it did not rank as “noble.” 
His grandfather and his father had 
borne the same three names— the 
last an inheritance from some for- 
gotten ancestor who had either 
been successful in the cultivation 
of vetches (cicer), or, as less compli- 
mentary traditions said, had a wart 
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of that shape upon his nose. The 
andfather was still living when 
the little Cicero was born; a stout 
old conservative, who had success- 
fully resisted the attempt to intro- 
duce vote by ballott into his native 
town, and hated the Greeks (who 
were just then coming into fashion) 
as heartily as his English represen- 
tative, fifty years ago, might have 
hated a Frenchman. ‘The more 
Greek a man knew,” he protested, 
“the greater rascal he turned out.” 
The father was a man of quiet 
habits, taking no part in even local 
politics, given to books, and to the 
enlargement and improvement of 
the old family house, which, up to 
his time, seems not to have been 
more than:a modest grange. The 
situation was beautiful and roman- 
tic; and the love for it, which grew 
up with the young Cicero as a child, 
he never lost in the busy days of 
his manhood. It was in his eyes, 
he said, what Ithaca was to Ulysses, 
“A rough, wild but whose 
crops are men,” 

There was an aptness in the quota- 
tion; for at Arpinum, a few years 
before, was born that Caius Mari- 
us, seven times consul, who had at 
least the virtue of manhood in him, 
if he had few besides. 

But the quiet country gentleman 
was ambitious for his son. Cicero’s 
father, like Horace’s, determined 
to give him the best edueation 
in his power; and of course the 
best education was to be found in 
Rome, and the best teachers there 
were Greeks. So to Rome young 
Marcus was sent in due time, with 
his younger brother Quintus. They 
lodged with, their uncle-in-law, 
Aculeo, a lawyer of some distine- 
tion, who had a house in rather a 
fashionable quarter of the city, and 
moved in good society; and the 
two boys attended the Greek lec- 
tures with their town cousins. 
Greek was as necessary a part of 


nurse-land, 





* “Mira enim persona induci 
batius (Ad Div. vii. 11). 

¢ Cicero hated the ballot himself as cordially as his ancestor: “It uncovers 
men’s faces and conceals their thoughts; it gives them the opportunity of doing 
what they like, and promising all that they are asked,” 
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a Roman gentleman’s education in 
those days as Latin and French are 
with us now; like Latin, it was the 
key to literature (for the Romans 
had as yet, it must be remembered, 
nothing worth calling literature of 
their own) ; and, like French, it was 
the language of refinement and the 
play of polished society. Let us 
hope that by this time the good old 
grandfather was gathered peacefully 
into his urn; it might have broken 
his heart to have seen how enthusi- 
astically his grandson Marcus threw 
himself into this newfangled study; 
and one of those letters of his riper 
years, stuffed full of Greek terms and 
phrases even to affectation, would 
have drawn anything but blessings 
from the old gentleman if he had 
lived to hear them read. 

Young Cicero went through the 
regular curriculum — grammar, rhe- 
toric, and the Greek poets and his- 
torians. Like many other youth- 
ful geniuses, he wrote a good deal 
of poetry of his own, which his 
friends, as was natural, thought very 
highly of at the time, and of which 
he himself retained the same good 
opinion to the end of his life, as 
would have been natural to few 
men except Cicero. But his more 
important studies began after he 
had assumed the “white gown” 
which marked his emergence from 
boyhood into more responsible life 
—at sixteen years of age. He then 
began a special education for the 
bar. It could scarcely be called a 
profession, for an advocate’s prac- 
tice at Rome was gratuitous; but 
it was the best training for public 
life; it was the ready means, to an 
able and eloquent nam, of gaining 
that popular influen® which would 
secure his election in due course to 
the great magistracies which formed 
the successive stéps to political 
power. Mr. Forsyth shows how the 
mode of studying law at Rome bore 
a very considerable resemblance to 
the preparation for the English bar. 
Our modern law-student purchases 
his admission to the chambers of 
some special pleader or conveyancer, 
where he is supposed to learn his 
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future business by copying prece- 
dents and answering cases, and he 
also attends the public lectures at 
the Inns of Court. So at Rome 
the young aspirant was to be found 
(but at a much earlier hour than 
would suit the Temple or Lincoln’s 
Inn) in the open hall of some great 
jurist’s house, listening to his opin- 
ions given to the throng of clients 
who crowded there every morning; 
while his more zealous pupils would 
accompany him in his stroll in the 
Forum, and attend his pleadings in 
the courts or his speeches on the 
Rostra, either taking down on their 
tablets, or storing in their memories, 
his dicta upon legal questions. In 
such wise Cicero became the pupil 
of Mucius Sczvola, whose house 
was called “the oracle of Rome ”— 
scarcely ever leaving his side, as he 
himself expresses it; and after that 
great lawyer’s death, attaching him- 
self in much the same way to a 
younger cousin of the same name 
and scarcely less reputation. Be- 
sides this, to arm himself at all 
points for his proposed career, he 
read logic with Diodotus the Stoic, 
studied the action of Alsop and 
Roscius —then the stars of the Ro- 
man stage—declaimed aloud like 
Demosthenes in private, made copi- 
ous notes, practised translation to 
form a written style, and read day 
and night. He trained severely as 
an intellectual athlete; and if none 
of his contemporaries attained such 
splendid success, perhaps none work- 
ed so hard for it. He made use, 
too, of special advantages which 
were open to him —little appreciat- 
ed, or at least seldom acknowledged, 
by the men of his day—the society 
and conversation of elegant and ac- 
complished women. In Sceevola’s 
domestic circle, where the mother, 
the daughters, and the grand- 
daughters successively seem to have 
been such charming talkers that 
language found new graces ‘from 
their lips, the young advocate learnt 
some of his not least valuable les- 
sons. ‘It makes no little differ- 
ence,” said he in his riper years, 
“what style of expression one be- 
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comes familiar with in the associa- 
tions of daily life.” 

But no man could be completely 
educated for a public*tareer at Rome 
until he had been a soldier. By 
what must seem to us a mistake in 
the Republican system —a mistake 
which we have seen made more 
than once in the present American 
war — political offices of state were 
necessarily combined with military 
command. Prztor or consul, how- 
ever hopelessly civilian in tastes 
and antecedents, might be sent to 
conduct a campaign in Italy or 
abroad at a few hours’ notice. If a 
man was a heaven-born general, all 
went well; if not, he had usually 
a chance of learning in the school 
of defeat. It was desirable at alt 
events, that he should have seen 
what war was in his youth. Young 
Cicero served his first campaign, at 
the age of nineteen, under the father 
of a man whom he was to know only 
too well in after life— Pompey the 
Great —and in the division of the 
army which was commanded by 
Sylla as lieutenant-general. He bore 
arms only for a year or two, and 
probably saw no very arduous ser- 
vice, or we should certainly have 
heard of it from himself; and he 
never was in camp again until he 
took the chief cOmmpand as pro- 
consul in Cilicia. He was at Rome, 
leading a quiet student-life— hap- 
pily for himself, too young to be 
forced or tempted into an active 
part—during the bloody feuds of 
Sylla and the younger Marius. 

He seems to have made his first 
appearance as an advocate when 
he was about twenty-five, in some 
suit of which we know nothing. 
Two years afterwards he undertook 
his first defence of a prisoner on a 
capital charge, and secured by his 
eloquence the acquittal of Sextus 
Roscius on a very vague accusation 
of having murdered his father. 
That there was “nota tittle of evi- 
dence ” against him was, as Mr. For- 
syth thinks —and probably he is 
right—a very minor consideration 
with a jury of highly intelligent 
Roman citizens. What kind of con- 
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siderations, besides the rhetoric of 
counsel, did usually sway these gen- 
tlemen, we shall see hereafter. In 
consequence of this decided success, 
briefs came in upon the young 
pleader almost too quickly. Like 
many other successful orators, he 
had to combat some natural de- 
ficiencies: he had inherited from 
his father a somewhat delicate con- 


stitution ; his lungs were not power- 


ful, and his voice required careful 
management; and the loud decla- 
mation and vehement action which 
he had adopted from his models — 
and which were necessary condi- 
tions of success in a large arena — 
he found very hard work. He left 
Rome for a while, and retired for 
rest and change to Athens. 

The six months which he spent 
there, though busy and studious, 
must have been very pleasant ones. 
To one like Cicero, Athens was at 
once classic and holy ground. It 
combined all those associations and 
attractions which we might expect 
to find in a visit to the capitals of 
Greece and of Italy, and a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. Poetry, rhetoric, 
philosophy, and religion — all, to his 
eyes, had their cradle there. It 
was the home of all that was litera- 
ture to him; and there were the 
Eleusinian mysteries— which are 
mysteries still, but which undoubt- 
edly contained whatever faith in 
the Invisible and Eternal rested in 
the mind of an enlightened pagan. 
There can be little doubt but that 
Cicero took this opportunity of ini- 
tiation. His brother Quintus and 
one of his cousins were with him 
at Athens; and there also he re- 
newed his acquaintance with an old 
schoolfellow, Titus Pomponius, who 
lived so long in the city, and be- 
came so thoroughly Athenian in 
his tastes and habits, that he is bet- 
ter known to us, as he was to his 
contemporaries, by the surname of 
Atticus, which was given him half 
in jest, than by his more sonorous 
Roman name. It is to the acciden- 
tal circumstance of his being so long 
an absentee, and the correspondence 
which was maintained between the 
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two friends, with occasional intervals, 
for something like four-and-twenty 
years, that we are indebted for a 
more full and reliable insight into the 
character of Cicero than of any other 
of the great minds of antiquity ; 
nearly four hundred of his letters to 
Atticus, written in all the familiar 
confidence of private friendship by 
a man by no means reticent as to 
his personal feelings, having been 
preserved to us. Atticus’s replies 
are lost; it is said that he was pru- 
dent enough, after his friend’s un- 
happy death, to reclaim and destroy 
them.. They would perhaps have 
told us, in his case, not very much 
that we care to know beyond what 
we know already. Rich, luxurious, 
with elegant tastes and easy moral- 
ity — a true Epicurean, as he boasted 
himself to be — he had nevertheless 
a kind heart and an open hand. He 
has generally been called selfish, 
somewhat unfairly ; at least his sel- 
fishness never took the form of in- 
difference or unkindness to others. 
His vocation was certainly not pa- 
triotism ; but the worldly wisdom 
which kept well with men of all 
political colours, and eschewed the 
wretched intrigues and bloody feuds 
of Rome, stands out in no unfavour- 
able contrast with the conduct of 
many of her soi-disant patriots. If 
he declined to take a side himself, 
men of all parties resorted to him 
in their adversity; and the man 
who befriended the younger Marius 
in his exile, protected the widow of 
Antony, gave shelter on his estates 
to the victims of the triumvirate’s 
proscription, and was always ready 
to offer his friend Cicero both his 
house and his purse whenever the 
political horizon clouded round him, 
we hold to have been as good a 
citizen as the noisiest clamourer 
for “liberty” in the Forum, or the 
readiest hand with the dagger. He 
kept his life and his property safe 
through all those years of peril and 
proscription, with less sacrifice of 
principle than many who had made 
louder professions, and died — by a 
singular act of voluntary starvation, 
to make short work with an incur- 
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able disease —at a ripe old age; a 
godless Epicurean, no doubt, but 
not the worst of them, 

We must ré@turn to Cicerd, and 
deal somewhat briefly with the 
next few years of his life, of which 
ample details will be found in Mr, 
Forsyth’s pages. He extended his 
foreign tour for two years, visiting 
the chief cities of Asia Minor, re- 
maining for a short time at Rhodes 
to take lessons once more from his 
old tutor Molo the rhetorician, and 
overywhere availing himself of the 
lectures of the most renowned 
Greek professors, to correct and 
improve his own style of composi- 
tion and delivery. Soon after his 
return to Rome, he married. Of 
the character of his wife Terentia 
very different views have been 
taken. In all her husband's letters 
she is mentioned in terms of ap- 
parently the most sincere affection. 
He calls her repeatedly his “ dar- 
ling” — ‘the delight of his eyes” 
— ‘the best of mothers;” yet he 
procured a divorce from her, for no 
distinctly assigned reason, after a 
married life of thirty years, during 
which we find no trace of any se- 
rious domestic unhappiness. The 
imputations on her honour made 
by Plutarch, and repeated by others, 
seem utterly ,without foundation ; 
and Cicero’s own share in the trans- 
action is not improved by the fact 
of his marrying as soon as possible 
an almost girl, with whom he did 
not live a year before a second di- 
vorce released him. Terentia is 
said also to have had an imperious 
temper; but the only ground for 
this assertion seems to have been 
that she quarrelled occasionally with 
her sister-in-law Pomponia, daugh- 
ter of Atticus and wife of Quintus 
Cicero; but as Pomponia, by her 
own brother's account, showed her 
own temper very disagreeably to 
her husband, the feud between the 
ladies was more likely to have been 
her fault than Terentia’s. But the 
very low notion of the marriage 
relations entertained by both the 
later Greeks and Romans help to 
throw some light upon a proceed- 
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ing which would otherpise seem 
very mysterious. Terentia, as is 
pretty plain from the hints in her 
husband’s letters, was not a good 
manager in money matters; there 
is room for suspicion that she was 
not even an honest one in his ab- 
sence, and was “making a purse” 
for herself: she had thus failed in 
one of the only two qualifications 
which, according to Demosthenes 
—an authority who ranked very 
high in Cicero’s eyes — were essen- 
tial in a wife, to be “a faithful 
house-guardian” and “a fruitful 
mother.’* She dtd not die of a 
broken heart; she lived to be 104, 
and, according to Dio Cassius, to 
have three more husbands. But 
we agree with Mr. Forsyth, that “as 
she was fifty years old when Cicero 
divorced her, this is most. probably 
an untrue story.” 

Increasing reputation as a bril- 
liant and successful pleader, and 
the social influence which this 
brought with it, secured the rapid 
succession of Cicero to the highest 
public offices. Soon after his mar- 
riage he was elected Queestor -— the 
first step on the officialj ladder — 
which, as he already possessed the 
necessary property qualification, 
gave him a seat in the Senate for 
life. The Aidileship and Preetor- 
ship followed, each as early, in 
point of age, as it could legally be 
held. His Questorship had in- 
volved his accompanying his chief, 
the Preetor, into Sicily for a year; 
but otherwise his practice as an 
advocate suffered no interruption. 
It was while he held the office of 
Adile that he brought to justice 
the most important criminal of the 
day — Caius Verres, charged with 
high crimes and misdemeanours 
in his government of Sicily; the 
grand scale of whose offences, and 
the absorbing interest of the trial, 
have led to his case being quoted as 
an obvious parallel to that of War- 
ren Hastings, though with much 
injustice to the latter, so far as it 
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may seem to imply any comparison of 
moral character. The case was not 
tried out ; for Verres, finding neither 
bribery, nor influence, nor intimida- 
tion of any avail against the over- 
whelming facts brought out in evi- 
dence, retired into voluntary exile soon 
after the trial began, and allowed judg- 
ment to go by default; but the his- 
tory of it would require a volume of 
itself, though the few pages which it 
occupies in the work before us give a 
very able sketch of its leading fea- 
tures. Every speeies of crime and 
injustice which a bad man _ pos- 
sessed of irresponsible power could 
commit, had been exhausted by the 
Roman governor on those unhappy 
provincials. The reckless gratifica- 
tion of his avarice and his passions 
seldom satisfied him, without the 
addition of some bitter insult to the 
sufferers. But there was even a 
more atrocious feature in the case, 
of which Cicero did not fail to 
make good use in his appeal to a 
Roman jury. Many of the unhappy 
victims had the Roman franchise. 
The torture of an unfortunate Sici- 
lian might be turned into a jest by 
a clever advocate for the defence, 
and regarded ,by a philosophic jury 
with less than the cold compassion 
with which we regard the suffer- 
ings of the lower animals; but 
“to scourge a man that was a 
Roman and uncondemned,” was a 
thought which made the officers of 
the great Empire, at its pitch of 
power, tremble before a wandering 
teacher who bore the despised name 
of Christian. And this was what 
Verres had done. 


“« He was as cruel as he was rapacious, 
There was a deep and dreadful dungeon 
at Syracuse, called Latomia, formed out 
of a stone-quarry by the tyrant Diony- 
sius, and used as a prison for male- 
factors. Into this Roman citizens were 
thrown by Verres, and kept in chains 
until they were strangled by his orders. 
One unhappy man amongst them, named 
Gabius, contrived to escape from the hor- 
rible place, and fled to Messana. Here he 
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made no secret of his intention to embark 
for Rome, and to impeach Verres there. 
But he was seized by the magistrates, who 
at Messana were the obsequious creatures 
of the Governor ; and Verres, happening 
to arrive the same day, condemned him to 
be first stripped and flogged naked in the 
market-place, and then crucified. While 
the poor wretch was being scourged, ro 
sound escaped his lips, except the oft-re- 
peated cry, ‘ Civis Romanus sum!’ as if, 
says Cicero, he thought those magic words 
would have power to save him. But in 
vain. Verres ordered across to be erect- 
ed on a headiand commanded a view 
of Italy across the Strait, saying, in sav- 
age mockery, that as Gabius called him- 
self a Roman citizen, he might have the 
opportunity of looking towards his 
ye And there he was crucified and 
ied.” 


Mr. Forsyth’s English gives the 
horrible story forcibly enough; but 
he would be the first to admit that, 
in order to judge of its thrilling 
effect upon a Roman jury, it must 
be read in the grand periods of the 
oration itself, to which (as he re- 
marks elsewhere of Cicero’s elo- 
quence generally) “it is impossible 
to do justice by any translation.” 
The fruitless appeal made by the 
unhappy citizen to the outraged 
majesty of Rome, and the indig- 
nant demand for vengeance which 
the great orator founds upon it — 
proclaiming the recognised prin- 
ciple that, in every quarter of the 
world, the humblest wanderer who 
could say he was a Roman citizen 
should find protection in the name — 
will be always remembered as hav- 
ing supplied Lord Palmerston with 
one of his most telling illustrations. 
But this great speech of Cicero’s — 
perhaps the most magnificent piece 
of declamation in any language — 
though written and preserved to 
us, was never spoken; Verres, as 
has been said, not daring to chal- 
lenge a verdict, but withdrawing 
to Marseilles soon after the trial 
opened. He lived there, undis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of his 
plunder, long enough to see the 
fall and assassination of his great 
accuser, but only (as it is said) to 
share his fate soon afterwards as 
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one of the victims of Antony's 
proscription. 

There was no check as yet in 
Cicero’s career. It had been a 
steady course of fame and success, 
honestly earned and well deserved ; 
and it was soon to culminate in 
that great civil triumph which was 
to earn for him the proud title 
of Pater Patria —the Preserver of 
Rome. In the prime of his man- 
hood he reached the great object of 
a Roman’s ambition; he became 
virtually Prime Minister of the Re- 
public: for he was elected, by ac- 
clamation rather than by vote, the 
first of the two consuls for the year, 
and his colleague was a man who 
valued his office chiefly for its op- 
portunities of peculation, and whom 
Cicero knew how to manage. It 
is true that this high dignity — so 
jealous were the old _ republican 
principles of individual power — 
would last only for a year; but 
that year was to be a most eventful 
one, both for Cicero and for Rome. 
The terrible days of Marius and 
Sylla had passed, only to leave be- 
hind a taste, for blood and licence 
amongst the corrupt aristocracy and 
turbulent commons. There were 
men amongst the younger nobles 
quite ready to risk their lives in 
the struggle for absolute power; 
and the mob was ready to follow 
whatever leader was bold enough 
to bid highest for their support. 

It would be unreasonable here 
to do more than glance at the well- 
known story of Catiline’s conspir- 
acy. Born in the same year with 
Cicero, his unsuccessful rival for the 
consulship, and hating him with the 
implacable hatred with which a bad, 
ambitious, and able man hates an 


opponent who is his superior in: 


ability and popularity as well as 
character, Catiline seems to have 
felt, as his revolutionary plot ri- 
pened, that between the new con- 
sul and himself the fates of Rome 
must choose. Twice he tried as- 
sassination, and he failed—so watch- 
ful and well informed was the in- 
tended victim. And then Cicero, 
perhaps, was roused to a conscious- 
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ness that one or other must fall: 
for in the unusually determined 
measures which he took in the 
suppression of the conspiracy, the 
mixture of personal alarm with 
patriotic indignation is very per- 
ceptible. When the thunders of 
his eloquence had driven Catiline 
from the Senate-house, and forced 
him—half, as it seems, in mad pas- 
sion and half in desperation — to 
join his fellow-traitors in the camp 
at Feesule, and so put himself in 
the actual position of levying war 
against the state, it remained to 
deal with those influential conspir- 
ators who had been detected and 
seized within the city walls. Even 
now, not all Cicero’s eloquence, 
nor all the efforts of our imagina- 
tion to realise, as men realised it 
then, the imminence of the public 
danger, can reconcile the summary 
process adopted by the consul with 
our English notions of calm and 
deliberate justice. Of the guilt of 
the men there was no doubt; most 
of them even admitted it. But 
there was no formal trial; and a 
few hours after a vote of death 
had been passed upon them in a 
hesitating Senate, Lentulus and 
Cethegus, two members of that 
august body, with three of their 
companions of guilt, were brought 
from their separate places of con- 
finement, with some degree of se- 
crecy (as appears from different 
writers), carried down into the 
gloomy prison-vaults of the Tul- 
lianum, and there quietly strangled, 
by the sole authority of the consul. 
Unquestionably, the men deserved 
death, if ever political criminals 
deserved it: the lives and liberties 
of good citizens were in danger; 
it was necessary to strike deep 
and strike swiftly at a conspiracy 
which extended no man knew how 
widely, and in which men like 
Julius Caesar and Crassus were 
strongly suspected of being en- 
gaged. The consuls had been 
armed with  extra-constitutional 
powers, conveyed by special resolu- 
tion of the Senate in that compre- 
hensive formula that they “were 
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to look to it that the state suffered 
no damage.” Still, without going 
so far as to call this, unexampled 
proceeding, as the German critic 
Mommsen does, “an act of the most 
brutal tyranny,” we can quite un- 
derstand how Mr.‘ Forsyth, bringing 
a calm and dispassionate legal judg- 
ment to bear upon the case, finds it 
impossible to reconcile it with his 
ideas of dignified and even-handed 
justice. It was the hasty instinct of 
self-preservation, the act of a weak 
government uncertain of its very 
friends, under the influence of terror 
—a terror for which, no doubt, there 
were abundant grounds. When 
Cicero stood on the prison steps, 
where he had waited to receive the 
report. of those who were making 
sure work with the prisoners within, 
and announced their fate to the as- 
sembled crowd below in the single 
word ‘ Vixerunt”—a euphemism 
which we can only weakly translate 
into “They have lived their life” 
—no doubt he felt that he and 
the republic held theirs from that 
moment by a firmer tenure; no 
doubt very many of those who 
heard him felt that, they could 
breathe again, now that the grasp 
of Catiline’s assassins was, for the 
moment at all events, off their 
throats; and the crowd who fol- 
lowed the consul home were sin- 
cere enough, when they hailed such 
a vigorous avenger as the: Father 
of his Country. But none the less 
it was, as Mr, Forsyth quietly says, 
“a great mistake;” and Cicero 
came to find it so in after years; 
though — partly from his immense 
self-appreciation, and partly from 
an honest determination to stand 
by his act and deed in all its con- 
sequences — he never suffered the 
shadow of such a confession to ap- 
pear in his most intimate corres- 
pondence, He claimed for himself 
ever afterwards the sole glory of 
having saved the state by such 
prompt and decided action; and 
in this he was fully borne out b 

the facts: justifiable or unjustif 
able, the act was. his; and there 
were burning hearts at Rome which 
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dared not speak out against the 
opular consul, but set it down to 
is sole aceount ‘against the day of 
retribution. 
: For the’ present, however, all 
went’ successfully. The boldness 
of the’consul’s measures cowed the 
disaffected, and confirmed the timid 
and wavering. His colleague An- 
tonius— himself by no means to 
be depended on at this crisis, hay- 
ing but lately formed a coalition 
with Catiline as against Cicero in 
the election for consuls — had, by 
judicious management, been got 
away from Rome to take the com- 
mand against the rebel army in 
Etruria. He’ did not, indeed, en- 
gage in the campaign actively in 
rson, having: just now what Mr. 
Forsyth thinks “a convenient fit 
of the gout;” but his lieutenant- 
general’ was an old soldier who 
cared chiefly for his duty, and 
Catiline’s band — reckless and des- 
erate ‘men who had gathered to 
is camp from all motives and 
from all quarters—were at length 
brought to bay, and died fighting 
hard to the last. Scarcely a man 
of them, éxcept the slaves and rob- 
bers who had swelled their ranks, 
either escaped or was made prisoner. 
Catiline’s body — easily recognised 
by his remarkable height — was 
found, still “breathing, far in ‘ad- 
vanee of his followers, where the 
Roman ranks had stood, surrounded 
by the dead’ bodies of the legion- 
aries — for the loss on the side of 
the Republie had been very severe. 
He had possessed, as even Cicero 
takes occasion’ to declare, many 
noble qualities in his youth; the 
last. that remained to him was a 
desperate personal courage. 
© For the month that yet remained 
of his consulship, Cicero was tho 
foremost man in Rome — and as a 
Gonsequence, in the whole world. 
Nobles and commons vied in doing 
honour to the saviour of the state. 
Catulus and Cato—men from whose 
lips words of honour came with a 
double weight — saluted him pub- 
licly by “that memorable title of 
Pater Patria; and not only the 


capital, but most of the provincial 
towns of Italy, voted him some 
public testimony of his unrivalled 
services. No man had a more pro- 
found appreciation of those services 
than the great orator himself. It 
is possible that other men have felt 
quite as vain of their own exploits,’ 
and on far less grounds; but surely 
no man ever paraded his self-com- 
placency like Cicero. “His vanity 
was something wonderful,” says his 
biographer: it was indeed a thing 
to marvel at rather than to smile 
at, because it was the vanity of so 
able a man. Other great men have 
been either too really great to en- 
tertain the feeling, or have been 
wise enough to keep it to them- 
selves. But to Cicero it must have 
been one of the enjoyments of his 
life. He harped upon his consul- 
ship in season and out of season, in 
his letters, in his judicial pleadings, 
in his public speeches (and we ma: 

be sure in his conversation), until 
one would think his friends must 
have hated the subject even more 
than his enemies. He wrote ac- 
counts of it in prose and verse, in 
Latin and Greek — and, no doubt, 
only limited them to those lan- 
guages because they were the only 
ones he knew. The well-known 
line which provoked the ridicule of 
critics like Juvenal and Quintilian, 
because of the unlucky jingle peculi- 
arly unpleasant to a Roman ear — 
“© fortunatam natam me consule Ro- 

mam !” 

—expresses the sentiment which— 
rhyme or no rhyme, reason or no 
reason—he was continually repeat- 
ing in some form or other to him- 
self and to every one who would 
listen. 

His consulship closed in glory; 
but on his very last day of office 
there was a warning voice raised 
amidst the triumph, which might 
have opened his eyes—perhaps it 
did—to the troubles which were to 
come. He stood up in the Rostra 
to make the usual address to the 
people on laying down his author- 
ity. Metellus Nepos had been 
newly elected one of the tribunes: 
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it was his office to guard jealously 
all the rights and privileges of the 
Roman people. Influenced, it is 
said, by Caesar — possibly himself 
an undiscovered partisan of Cati- 
line — he dealt a blow at the retiring 
consul under cover of a discharge 
of duty. As Cicero was about to 
speak, he interposed a tribune’s 
“veto ;” no man should be heard, 
he said, who had put Roman citi- 
zens to death without atrial, There 
was consternation in the Forum. 
Cicero could not dispute a perfectly 
legal exercise of power; only, in a 
few emphatic words subjoined to 
the usual formal oath on quitting 
office, he protested that his act had 
saved Rome. The people shouted 
in answer, ‘‘ Thou: hast said true!” 
and Cicero went home a private 
citizen, but with that hearty tribute 
from his grateful countrymen ring- 
ing pleasantly in his ears. But the 
bitter words of Metullus were yet to 
be echoed by his enemies again and 
again, until that fickle popular voice 
took them up, and howled them 
after the once popular consul. 
Let us follow him for a while 
into private life; a pleasanter com- 
panionship for us, we confess, than 
the unstable glories of the political 
arena at Rome. In his family and 
social relations the great orator 
wins from us an amount of personal 
interest and sympathy which he 
fails sometimes to command in his 
career as a statesman. At forty-five 
years of age he has become a very 
wealthy man — has bought for some- 
thing like £30,000 a noble mansion 
on the Palatine Hill; and, besides 
the old-fashioned family seat near 
Arpinum — now his own by his fa- 
ther’s death — he has built, or en- 
larged, or bought as they stood, 
Villas at Antium, at Formiw, at 
Pompeii, at Cumee, at Puteoli, and 
at half-a-dozen other places, besides 
the one favourite spot of all, which 
was to him almost what Abbots- 
ford was to Scott, the home which 
it was the delight of his life to em- 
bellish — his country-house among 
the pleasant hills of Tusculum. It 
had once belonged to Sulla, and 
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was about twelve miles from Rome, 
In that beloved building and its 
arrangements he indulged, as an 
ample purse allowed him, not only 
a highly-cultivated taste, but in 
some respects almost a whimsical 
fancy. He would have it on the plan 
of the Academia at Athens, with 
its palestra and open colonnade. 
Greek taste and design were as 
fashionable among the Romans of 
that day as the Louis Quatorze 
style was with our grandfathers ; 
but its grand feature was a library, 
and its most valued furniture was 
books. Without books, he said, a 
house was but a body without a 
soul. He entertained for these 
treasures not only the calm love of 
a reader, but the passion of a biblio- 
phile; he was particular about his 
bindings, and admired the gay 
colours of the covers in which the 
precious manuscripts were kept as 
well as the more intellectual beau- 
ties within. He had clever Greek 
slaves employed from time to time 
in making copies of all such works 
as were not to be readily purchased. 
His friend Atticus collected for him 
everywhere — manuscripts, paint- 
ings, statuary ; though for scu¥pture 
he professes not to care much, except 
for such subjects as formed appro- 
priate decorations for his palestra 
and his library. Very pleasant 
must have been the days spent to- 
gether by the two friends — so alike 
in their private tastes and habits, 
so far apart in their chosen course 
of life — when they met there in the 
brief holidays which Cicero stole 
from the law-courts and the Forum, 
and sauntered in the shady walks, 
or lounged in the cool library, in 
that home of lettered ease, where 
the busy lawyer and politician de- 
clared that he forgot for a while all 
the toils and. vexations of public 
life. 

He had his little vexations, how- 
ever, even in these happy hours of 
retirement. Morning calls were an 
infliction to which a country gen- 
tleman was liable in ancient Italy 
as in modern England. A man like 
Cicero was very good company, 
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and somewhat of a lion besides; 
and country neighbours, wherever 
he set up his rest, insisted on be- 
stowing their tediousness on him. 
His villa at Formix, he protested, 
was more like a public hall. Most 
of his visitors, indeed, had the 
consideration not to trouble him 
after ten or eleven in the forenoon 
(fashionable calls in those days 
began. uncomfortably early); but 
there were one or two, especially 
his next-door neighbour Arrius, and 
a friend’s friend named Sebosus, 
who were in and out at all hours; 
the former had an unfortunate taste 
for philosophical discussion, and 
was postponing his return to Rome 
fhe was good enough to say) from 
y to day in order to enjoy these 
long mornings in Cicero’s conversa- 
tion. Such are the doleful com- 
plaints in two or three of the letters 
to Atticus; but, like all such com- 
a, they were probably only 
alf in earnest: popularity, even 
at a watering-place, was not very 
unpleasant, and the writer doubt- 
less knew how to practise the social 
philosophy which he recommends 
to others, and took his place cheer- 
fully@and pleasantly in the society 
which he found about him — not 
despising his honest neighbours 
because they had not all, adorned 
a consulship or saved a state. 
‘<There were times when Cicero 
fancied that this rural life, with 
all its refinements of wealth and 
taste and literary leisure, ,was_ bet- 
ter worth living than the public 
life of the capital. His friends and 
his books, he said, were the company 
most congenial to him; “ politics 
might go to the dogs;” to count 
the waves as they rolled on the 
beach was happiness; he “had 
rather be mayor of Antium than 
consul at Rome ;”’ “rather sit in his 
own library with Atticus in their 
favourite seat under the bust of 
Aristotle than in the curule chair,” 
It is true that these longings for 
retirement usually followed some 
political defeat or mortification ; 
that his natural sphere, the only life 
in which he could be really happy, 
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was in the keen excitement of part 
warfare — the glorious _battle-field 
of the Senate and the Forum; the 
true key-note of his mind is to be 
found in these words of his to 
Coelius — “ Cling to the city, my 
friend, and live in her light ; every 
foreign employment, as | thought 
from my earliest manhood, is ob- 
scure and petty for those whose 
abilities can make them famous 
at Rome.” Yet the other strain 
had nothing in it of affectation or 
hypocrisy ; it was the schoolboy 
escaped from work, thoroughly en- 
joying his holiday, and fancying 
that nothing would be so delight- 
ful as to have holidays always. 
“ O rus, quando te aspiciam !” has 
been the cry of public men before 
and since Cicero’s day, to whom, 
as to the great Roman, banishment 
from political life, and condemna- 
tion to perpetual leisure, would 
have been a sentence that would 
have crushed their very souls. 

He was very happy at this time 
in his family. His wife and he 
loved one another with an honest 
affection; anything more would 
have been out of the natural course 
of things in Roman society at any 
date, and even so much was be- 
come a notable exception in these 
later days; it is paying a high 
honour to the character of Cicero 
and his household — and from all 
evidence that has come down to us 
it may be paid with truth — that 
even in those evil times it might 
have presented the original of what 
Virgil drew as almost a fancy pic- 
ture, or only to be realised in some 
happy retirement where the vices 
of Roman civilisation had never 
reached— 


“ Tnterea dulces pendent circum oscula nati; 
Casta pudicitiam servat domus.” 


His little daughter Tullia, or Tul- 
liola, which was her pet name (the 
Roman diminutives being formed 
somewhat more elegantly than ours, 
by adding a syllable instead of 
cutting short), was the delight of 
his heart; in his earlier letters to 
Atticus he is constantly making 
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some affectionate mention of her— 
sending her love, or some playful 
message which his friend would 
understand. She had been hap- 
pily married (though she was then 
ut thirteen at the most) the year 
before his consulship; but the af- 
fectionate intercourse between fa- 
ther and daughter was never inter- 
rupted until her early death. His 
only son, born after a considerable 
interval, who succeeded to Tullia’s 
place as a household pet, is made also 
occasionally to send some childish 
word of remembrance to his father’s 
old friend: “Cicero the Little 
sends his compliments to Titus the 
Athenian”—“ Cicero the Philoso- 
her salutes Titus the Politician.”* 
etween himself and his younger 
brother Quintus there was main- 
tained (with one brief interruption) 
the most cordial affection; he treat- 
ed his nephew, the younger Quin- 
tus, almost as his own son; and the 
boy received the earlier part of his 
education with his young cousin, in 
one or other of his uncle’s- country- 
houses, under a clever Greek freed- 
man of his, an excellent scholar, 
but, as the boys complained, ter- 
ribly passionate. All his slaves 
and freedmen loved him; and to 
one of the latter, Tiro, his confi- 
dential and intelligent agent in all 
his transactions, literary or other, 
he writes on hearing of his illness 
with the affection of a father. 
Every glimpse which Cicero’s cor- 
respondence affords us gives token 
of a kindly heart, and makes us 
long to know something more. Mr. 
Forsyth, in his desire to vindicate 
him from any suspicion of want of 
filial affection, takes the trouble to 
discuss and. explain a somewhat 
curt announcement in a letter to 
Atticus of his father’s death; even 
proposing to read, with Madvig, 
discessit—“ left us,” instead of de- 
cessit —‘‘ died.” There really seems 
no occasion. Unless Atticus knew 
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the father intimately, there was no 
need to dilate upon the old man’s 
death ; and Cicero mentions subse- 
quently, in terms quite as brief, 
the marriage of his daughter and 
the birth of his son—events in 
which we are assured he felt deeply 
interested. If any further explan- 
ation of this seeming coldness be 
required, the following refmarks are 
apposite and true :— 


“The truth is, that what we call 
sentiment was almost unknown to the 
ancient Romans, in whose writings it 
would be as vain to look for it as to look 
for traces of Gothic architecture amongst 
classic ruins. And this is something 
more than a mere illustration. It sug- 
gests a reason for the absence. Romance 
and sentiment came from the dark 
forests of the North, when Scandinavia 
and Germany poured forth their hordes 
to subdue and people the Roman Em- 
pire. The life of a citizen of the Re- 
public of Rome was essentially a public 
life. The love of country was there 
carried to an extravagant length, and 
was paramount to, and almost swallowed 
up, the private and social affections, 
The state was everything, the indivi- 
dual comparatively nothing. In one of 
the letters of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius to Fronto, there is a passage 
in which he says that the Roman lan- 
guage had no word corresponding with 
the Greek ¢Aooropy:a,—the affectionate 
love for parents and children. Upon 
this Niebuhr remarks that the feeling 
was ‘not a Roman one; but Cicero 
possessed it in a degree which few Ro- 
mans could comprehend, and hence he 
was laughed at for the grief which 
he felt at the death of his daughter 
Tullia.’ ” 


Mr. Forsyth finds considerable 
difficulty, as other biographers have 
found before him, in tracing at all 
satisfactorily the sources of the 
magnificent fortune which must 
have been required to keep up, and 
to embellish with so luxurious a 
taste, so many residences in all 
parts of the country. True, these 





* These messages are written in Greek at the end of the letters (Ad Attic., ii. 9, 
12), Abeken thinks that in the originals they mig have been added in the little 
Cicero’s own hand, ‘‘ to show that he had begun Greek;” ‘a conjecture too plea- 
sant not to be readily admitted.” See Merivale’s translation of Abeken’s ‘Cicero in 


Seinen Briefen,’ p. 114. 
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expenses often led Cicero into debt 
and difficulties; but what he bor- 
rowed from his friends he seems 
always to have repaid, so that the 
money must have come in from 
some quarter or other. His patri- 
mony at Arpinum would not ap- 
pear to have been large; he got 
only some £3000 or £4000 dowry 
with Terentia; and we have no 
hint of his making money by any 
commercia] speculations, as some 
Roman gentlemen did. On. the 
other hand, it is the barest justice 
to him to say that his hands were 
clean from these ill-gotten gains 
which made the fortunes of many 
of the wealthiest public men at 
Rome, who were criminals in only 
a less degree than Verres— pecula- 
tion, extortion, and downright rob- 
bery in the unfortunate provinces 
which they were sent out to go- 
vern. Such opportunities lay as 
ready to his grasp as to other men’s, 
but he steadily eschewed them. 
His declining the tempting prize of 
@ provincial government, which was 
his right on the expiration of his 
pretorship, may fairly be attribut- 
ed, as Mr. Forsyth observes, to his 
having in view the higher object of 
the consulship, to secure which, by 
an early and persistent canvass, he 
felt it necessary to remain in Rome ; 
but he again waived the right when 
his consulship was over; and when, 
‘some years afterwards, he went un- 
willingly as preconsul to Cilicia, 
his administration there was mark- 
ed by a probity and honesty quite 
exceptional in a Roman governor. 
His emoluments, confined strictly 
within the legal bounds, would be 
only moderate, and, whatever they 
were, came too late in his life to be 
any explanation of his earlier ex- 
penditure. He received many valu- 
able legacies, at different times, 
from personal friends or grateful 
clients who died childless (be it re- 
membered how orbitas had become 
the reproach of a sensual and effete 
aristocracy); he boasts himself, in 
one of his “ Philippics,” that he had 
received from this source above 
£170,000. Mr. Forsyth also notices 
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the large presents that were made 
by foreign kings and states to con- 
ciliate the support and advocacy of 
the leading men at Rome — “we 
can hardly call them bribes, for in 
many cases the relation of patron 
and client was avowedly established 
between a foreign state and some 
influential Roman: and it became 
his duty, as of course it was his in- 
terest, to defend it in the Senate 
and before the people.” In_ this 
way, he thinks, Cicero held “re- 
tainers” from Dyrrhachium; and, 
he might have added, from Sicily. 
The great orator’s own boast was, 
that he never took anything for 
his services as an advocate; and, 
indeed, it was forbidden by law. 
But with all respect for Cicero's 
material honesty, one learns from 
his letters, unfortunately not to 
put implicit confidence in him when 
he is in a boasting vein; and he 
might not look upon voluntary 
gifts after a cause was decided, in 
the light of payment. Pzetus, one 
of his clients, gave him a valuable 
library of books; and one cannot 
believe that this was a solitary in- 
stance of the quiet evasion of the 
Cincian law, or that there were not 
other transactions of the same na- 
ture which never found their way 
into any letter of Cicero’s that was 
likely to come down-to us. 

We must return to Rome. Ci- 
cero had never left it but for his 
short occasional holiday. Though 
no longer in office, the ex-consul 
was still one of the foremost pub- 
lic men, and his late dignity gave 
him important precedence in the 
Senate. He was soon to be brought 
into contact, and more or less into 
opposition, with the two great chiefs 
of parties in whose feuds he _ be- 
came at length so fatally involved. 
Pompey and Ceesar were both gra- 
dually acquiring influence, and 
both had ambitious plans of their 
own, totally inconsistent with any 
remnant of republican liberty — 
plans which Cicero more or less 
suspected, and of that suspicion 
they were probably both aware. 
Both, by their successful campaigns, 
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had not only acquired fame and 
honours, but a far more dangerous 
influence —an influence which was 
to overwhelm all others hereafter— 
in the affection of their legions. 
Pompey was absent still in Spain 
at this time, soon to return: from 
his long war against Mithridates, 
to enjoy the most splendid triumph 
ever seen at Rome, and to take the 
lead of the oligarchical party just so 
long and so far as they would help 
him to the power he coveted. The 
enemies whom Cicero had made by 
his strong measures in the matter 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy took 
advantage now of Pompey’s name 
and popularity to make an attack 
upon him. The tribune Metellus, 
constant to his watchword, now 
moved that the successful general, 
upon whom all expectations were 
centred, should be recalled to 
Rome with his army “to restore 
the violated constitution.” All 
knew what the violation of the 
constitution meant; it was the 


putting citizens to death without a’ 


trial. The measure was not passed, 
though Czsar, jealous of Cicero 
even more than of Pompey, lent 
himself to the attempt. 

But the blow fell on Cicero at 
last from a very different quarter, 
and from the mere private grudge 
of a determined and unprincipled 
man. Publius Clodius — already 
notorious for the most abandoned 
profligacy — was detected, in a 
woman’s dress, at the celebration 
of the rites of the Bona Dea— 
a kind of religious freemasonry 


amongst the Roman ladies, the’ 


mysteries of which are very little 
known, and probably would at all 
times be best left without explana- 
tion. But for a man to have been 
po at them was a sacrilege un- 
eard of, and which was held to 
lay the whole city under the just 
wrath of the offended goddess. “The 
celebration had been held in the 
house of Ceesar, as preetor, under 
the presidency of his wife Pompeia ; 
and it was said that the object of 
the young profligate was an intrigue 
with that lady. The circumstances, 


as Mr. Forsyth observes, are not 
favourable to. the suspicion; but 
Cesar divorced her forthwith, with 
the often-quoted remark that, ‘ Cge- 
sar’s wife must. not be even sus 
pected.” For. this crime — unpar- 
donable even -in that corrupt society, 
when crimes of; far’ deeper dye 
passed almost. unreproved —, 

dius was, after some delay, brought 
to public trial. The defence set up 
was an alibi, and Cicero came for- 
ward as a witness to. disprove it. 
The evidence was,¢lear enough ; 
but the jury’ had been tampered 
with by Clodius and his friends ; 
liberal bribery, and. other ecorrupt- 
ing influences of even a more’ dis- 
graceful kind, had been successfully 
brought to bear upon the majority 
of them, and he escaped conviction 
by a few votes. But he never for- 
gave the part which Cicero, had 
taken against him; and from that 
time forth the latter found anew, 
unscrupulous, indefatigable enemy, 
of whose services his old opponents 
gladly «availed themselves. Cicero 
himself for: some time underrated 
this new danger. He lost no op 
portunity of taunting the ‘uncon- 
victed criminal in the bitterest 
terms in the Senate, and of ex- 
changing with him—very much to 
the detriment of his own character 
and dignity in our eyes~-the coars- 
est jests when they met. in the 
street. But the temptation to a 
jest, of whatever kind, was always 
irresistible to Cicero: it was a 
weakness for which he more than 
once paid dearly, for they ‘were 
remembered against him when he 
had forgotten them. | Meanwhile 
Clodius—a sort of milder Catiline, 
not without many popular qualities 
—had got himself elected tuibune; 
The powers of the office were for- 
midable for all purposes of obstruce 
tion and attack’; Clodius had taken 
pains to ingratiate himself with all 
classes ; and the consuls of the year 
were men of infamous character, for 
whom he*had found a’ successful 
means of bribery’ by the promise 
of getting a special '‘law,,passed to 
secure them the choice of the rich- 
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est provincial governments — those 
coveted fields of plunder — of which 
they must otherwise have taken 
their chance: by lot. When all was 
ripe for his revenge, he brought be- 
fore the people in full comitia the 
following bill of pains and penal- 
ties: — “Be it enacted, that who- 
ever has put to death a Roman 
citizen uncondemned in due form 
of trial, shall be interdicted from 
fire and water.” Such was the 
legal form of words which implied 
banishment from Rome, outlawry, 
and social exeommunication.. Every 
man knew against whom it was level- 
led. It was carried—carried in spite 
of the indignation of all honest nen 
in Rome, in spite of Cicero’s humilia- 
ting efforts to obtain its rejection. 


“ He dressed himself in mourning and 
went about the streets beseeching the 
pity of the populace, as if he were can- 
vassing for their votes at an election. 
The whole equestrian class put on mourn- 
ing also. All Italy seemed moved at 
the thought of Cicero’s danger. Depu- 
tations of burghers came up from dis- 
tayt towns to Rome to implore the con- 
suls to protect him. When he appeared 
as a suppliant in the Forum or in the 
streets, he was accompanied by large 
bodies of friends in mourning, for twenty 
thousand of the noblest youths of Rome 
testified their attachment and their sor- 
row by changing their dress. The Sen- 
ate met and passed a resolution that 
the whole house should go into mourn- 
ing.. But Gabinius interfered, and, by 
virtue of his executive power as consul, 
prohibited-such a mark of respect. 
Knights and Senators flung themselves 
at his feet in vain.” 

In vain, also, was any personal 
appeal which Cicero could make to 
the only two men who might have 
had influence enough to sway the 
popular vote. He was ostensibly 
on good terms both with Pompey 
and Ceesar; in fact, he made it his 
policy so to be. He foresaw that 
on their future course would pro- 
bably depend the fate of Rome, 
and. he ‘persuaded himself, perhaps 
honestly, that he could make them. 
“better citizens.” But he trusted 
neither; and: both saw in him an 
obstacle to their own ambition. 
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Cesar now looked on coldly, not 
sorry at the turn which affairs had 
taken, faintly suggestin that some 
‘“‘milder measure” might meet the 
case. From Pompey Cicero had a 
right to look for some active sup- 
port ; indeed, such had been pro- 
mised in case of need. He threw 
himself at his feet with prayers and 
tears; but the humiliation was in 
vain; and he anticipated the exe- 
cution of that disgraceful edict by 
a voluntary withdrawal from Rome. 
His property was at once confiscat- 
ed; his villas at Tusculum and at 
Formiz were plundered and laid 
waste, the consuls claiming the 
lion’s share of the spoil; and Clo- 
dius, with his armed mob, set fire 
to the noble house on the Palatine, 
razed it to the ground and erected on 
the site a temple to—Liberty / 

Cicero had friends who strongly 
urged him to defy the edict; to re- 
main at Rome, and call on all good 
citizens to arm in his defence. 
Modern historians very generally 
have assumed that, if he could 
have made up his mind to such a 
course, it would probably have been 
successful. He was to rely, we 
suppose, upon those “twenty thou- 
sand Roman youths”— rather a 
broken reed to trust to (remember- 
ing what those young gallants were), 
with Ceesar against him, now at the 
head of his legions just outside the 
gates of Rome. He himself seri- 
ously contemplated suicide, and 
consulted his friends on the subject 
in the gravest and most business- 
like manner; though, with our 
modern notions on the subject, such 
a consultation has more of the 
ludicrous than the sublime; the 
sensible and practical Atticus con- 
vinced him that such a solution of 
his difficulties would be the great- 
est possible mistake—a mistake, 
moreover, which could never be 
rectified. 

But any course would have be- 
come him better than that which 
he chose. Had he remained and 
faced Clodius and his bravos man- 
fully—had he turned his back upon 
Rome for ever, and shaken the dust 
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off his feet against the ungrateful 
city, and become a noble pensioner 
upon Atticus at Buthrotum— he 
would have died a greater man. 
He wandered from place to place, 
sheltered by friends whose unsel- 
fish loyalty marks their names with 
honour in that false and evil genera- 
tion — Sica, and Flaccus, and Plan- 
cius—bemoaning himself like a 
woman, “too blinded with tears to 
write,” “loathing the light of day.” 
Atticus thought he was going mad. 
“The language of his grief,” says 
Mr. Forsyth, “is almost incoherent, 
and painful to read.” We have no 
wish to dwell upon this miserable 
weakness of a great mind, which 
Cicero’s most eager eulogists ad- 
mit, and which his detractors have 
not failed to make the most of. 
We cannot excuse him, but we will 
give his biographer’s excuse :— 

‘“‘Seldom has misfortune so crushed a 
noble spirit, and never, perhaps, has the 
‘ bitter bread of banishment’ seemed more 
bitter to any one than to him. We must 
remember that the love of country was 
a passion with the ancients to a degree 
which it is now difficult to realise; and 
exile from it, even for a time, was felt to 
be an intolerable evil. The nearest ap- 
proach to such a feeling was, perhaps, 
that of some favourite under an European 
monarchy, when, frowned upon by his 
sovereign, he was hurled from place and 
power, and banished from the court, 
The change to Cicero was indeed tre- 
mendous. Not only washe an exile from 
Rome, the scene of all his hopes, his 
glories, and his triumphs, but he was 
under the ban of an outlaw. If found 
within a certain distance from the capi- 
tal, he must die, and it was death to any 
one to give him food or shelter. Hig 
property was destroyed, his family was 
penniless, and the people whom he had 
80 faithfully served were the authors of 
his ruin. All this may be urged in his 
behalf, but still it would have been only 
consistent with Roman fortitude to have 
shown that he possessed something of 
the snirit of the fallen archangel.” 

His exile lasted nearly a year 
anda half. Then there came a re- 
action in his favour. The new con- 
suls were well disposed towards him ; 
Clodius’s insolence had already dis- 
gusted Pompey; Caesar was absent 
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with his legions in Gaul ; his friends 
who had all along been active in his 
favour (though in his querulous mood 
he accused them of apathy), took ad- 
vantage of the change, and all the 
frantic violence of Clodius could 
not prevent his recall. 

His return was a triumphal _pro- 
gress. He landed at Brundusium 
on his daughter’s birthday. She 
had just lost her husband Piso, 
who had gallantly maintained her 
father’s cause throughout, but she 
was the first to welcome him with 
tears of joy which overmastered 
her sorrow. He took his way to 
Rome with the slow march of a 
conqueror. The journey which 
Horace made easily in twelve days, 
occupied Cicero twenty-four. But 
he took not the shortest but the most 
public route—through Naples, Cap- 
ua, Minturnz, Terracina, and Aricia. 


“From every town on the road the 
magistrates came out to offer their con- 
gratulations. The inhabitants crowded 
round the man in whose safety they had 
shown such a warm interest. The pea- 
sants abandoned their rustic labours in 
the fields, and brought their wives and 
families to see him as he passed; and 
from distant places deputations were sent 
to meet him, so that the roads were 
crowded by the throng. It was the gala- 
week of all Italy, and his entry into every 
town and village on his route was the 
signal for a festive holiday. But his 
greatest triumph was yet tocome. As 
he approached the Capitol by the Via 
Appia, the Senate came forth in a body 
beyond the walls to welcome him. A 
gilded chariot was waiting to receive 
him, and on this he mounted outside the 
gate. The whole population of Rome 
seemed to have deserted the city, and 
choked the road and the adjoining fields. 
Well might Cicero say that that one day 
was equivalent to immortality.” 


His exultation was naturally as in- 
tense as his despair had been. He 
made one of his most florid speeches in 
the Senate, and another to the people 
assembled in the Forum, “ full of com- 
pliments to everybody, including him- 
self.” It is a curious note of the tem- 
per and logical capacities of a mob in 
all generations, that within a few hours 
of their applauding to the echo this 
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oration of Cicero’s, Clodius succeed- 
ed in exciting them to a serious riot 
by appealing to the ruinous price 
of corn as one of the results of the 
exile’s return. 

For nearly four years more, 
though unable to shake Cicero’s re- 
covered position in the state — for 
he was now supported by Po:inpey— 
Clodius and his partisans, backed 
by a strong force of trained gladia- 
tors in their pay, kept Rome in a 
state of anarchy which is almost 
inexplicable. It was more than 
suspected that Crassus, now utterly 
estranged from Pompey, supplied 
out of his enormous wealth the 
means of keeping on foot this law- 
less agitation. Elections were over- 
awed, meetings of the Senate in- 
terrupted, assassinations threatened 
and attempted. Already men began 
to look to military rule, and to think 
a good cause none the worse for 
being backed by “strong battal- 
ions.” Things were fast tending to 
the point where Pompey and Czesar— 
as yet trusty allies in profession and 
appearance, deadly rivals at heart— 
hoped to step in with their veteran 
legions. Even Cicero, the man of 
peace and constitutional statesman, 
felt comfort in the thought that this 
final argument could be resorted to 
by his own party. But Clodius’s 
mob-government, at any rate, was to 
be put an end to somewhat sudden- 
ly. Milo, now one of the candidates 
for the consulship, a man of deter- 
mined and unscrupulous character, 
had turned his own weapons against 
him, and kept strong bodies of gla- 
diators and wild-beast fighters in 
his pay. They walked the streets 
of Rome like the’Capulets and Mon- 
tagues; and it was said that Milo 
had been heard to swear that he 
would rid the city of Clodius if he 
got the chance. The chance came 
at last, in a casual meeting on the 
Appian road, near Boville. <A scuffle 
began between their retainers, and 
Clodius was killed—his friends said, 
murdered. The excitement at Rome 
was intense: the dead body was 
carried and laid publicly on the 
Rostra. Riots ensued; Milo was 
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obliged to fly, and renounce his 
hopes of power; and the Senate, 
intimidated, named Pompey — not 
indeed “ Dictator,’’ for the name had 
become almost as hateful as that 
of king — but sole consul, for the 
safety of the state. 

Cicero had resumed his practice 
as an advocate, and was now called 
upon to defend Milo. But Pompey, 
either from some private grudge, or 
in order to win favour with the 
populace, determined that ‘Milo 
should be convicted. The jury were 
overawed by his presence in person ' 
at the trial, and by the occupation 
by armed soldiers of all the avenues 
of the court, under colour of keep- 
ing order. The great advocate him- 
self, who saw in Pompey, as he 
hoped, the good genius of Rome, 
grew nervous, and broke down ut- 
terly in his speech for the defence, 
His great oration, Pre Milone, is 
not that which he tried to deliver, 
but the polished and elaborate com- 
position of calmer hours. Milo was 
convicted and banished; but he 
had more practical philosophy than 
his advocate, for when he read the 
speech in his exile, he is said to 
have declared that “it was fortun- 
ate for him it was not spoken, or he 
should never have known the flavour 
of the red mullet of Marseilles.” 

The removal of Clodius was a de- 
liverance upon which Cicero never 
ceased to congratulate himself. The 
“battle of Bovillw,” as he terms it, 
became an era in his mental records 
of only less significance than his 
consulship. His own public life 
continued to be honourable and 
successful. He was elected into 
the college of Augurs, an honour 
which he had long coveted; and he 
was appointed to the proconsular 
government of Cilicia, which latter 
was a greatness literally ‘“ thrust 
upon him,” and which he would | 
gladly have declined, for it took’ 
him away in these eventful days 
from his beloved Rome ; and to these 
grand opportunities for enriching 
himself, he was, as has been said, 
honourably indifferent. One con- 
solation he found on reaching his 
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new province—that even in the 
farthest wilds of Cilicia there were 
people who had heard of “the con- 
sul who saved Rome.” He made 
a little war, too, upon some trouble- 
some hill-tribes, and gaingd a vic- 
tory which his legions thought of 
sufficient importance to salute him 
with the honoured title of “Im- 
perator.” Such military honours 
are especially flattering to men who, 
like Cicero, are naturally and es- 
sentially civilians; and to Cicero’s 
vanity they were doubly delightful. 
Unluckily they set him to entertain 
hopes of the further glory of a tri- 
umph, which possibly, but for the 
revolution which followed, he might 
have obtained. As it was, this only 
led to his parading about with him 
everywhere, from town to town, for 
months after his return, the lictors 
with laurelled fasces, which be- 
tokened that a triumph was claim- 
ed—a pompous incumbrance which, 
as he confessed, was a grand subject 
for evil-disposed jesters, and a con- 
siderable inconvenience to himself. 

The future master of Rome was 
now coming home, after ten years’ 
absence, at the head of his victorious 
legions. But Cicero, in common with 
most of the senatorial party, failed 
to see in Julius Caesar the great man 
that he was. He hesitated a little 
—Cesar would gladly have had his 
support, and bid him fair; but 
when the Rubicon was crossed, he 
threw in his lot with Pompey. He 
was certainly influenced in part 
by a personal attachment: Pompey 
seems to have exercised a degree of 
fascination over his weakness. Yet 
nothing can be more certain than 
that, as Mr. Forsyth has remarked, 
“Cicero always mistrusted Pompey, 
and Pompey always disliked Cicero ;” 
and he foreboded that, let the con- 
test end which way it would, “ the 
result would certainly be a despot- 
ism.” He foresaw that Pompey’s 
real designs were as dangerous to 
the liberties of Rome as any of 
which Cesar could be suspected. 
“ Sullaturit animus,” he says of him 
in one of his letters, coining a verb 
to put his idea strongly—“ he wants 
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to be like Sulla.” And it was no 
more than the truth. He found 
out afterwards, as he tells Atticus, 
that proscription-lists of all Ceesar’s 
adherents had been prepared, and 
that his old friend’s name figured 
as one of the victims. We think 
that after this we can forgive him, 
better than Mr. Forsyth can, the 
little feeling that he showed when 
he heard of Pompey’s own miser- 
able end. 

Cicero’s conduct and motives at 
this eventful crisis have been dis- 
cussed over and over again, It 
may be questioned whether at this 
date we are in any position to pass 
more than a very cautious and 
general judgment upon them. We 
want all the “state papers” and 
political correspondence of the day 
—not Cicero’s letters only, but 
those of Cesar and Pompey and 
Lentulus, and much _ information 
besides that was never trusted to 
any litera scripta—in order to lay 
down with any accuracy the course 
which a really unselfish patriot 
could have taken. But there seems 
little reason to accuse Cicero of 
double-dealing or trimming in the 
worst sense. Expediency is, and 
must be more or less, the watch- 
word of a statesman. If he would 
do his country real service, he must 
do to some extent what Cicero pro- 
fessed to do—make friends with 
those in power. “Sic vivitur”— 
“« Tempori serviendum est”— are not 
the noblest mottoes, but they are 
acted upon continually by the most 
respectable men in public and pri- 
vate life, who do not open their 
hearts to their friends so unreserv- 
edly as Cicero does to the Epicurean 
Atticus. It seemed to him a choice 
between Pompey and Cesar; and 
he probably hoped to be able so far - 
to influence the former, as to pre- 
serve some shadow of a constitution 
for Rome. What he saw in those 
“dregs of a Republic”’—that sex 
Romuli, as he himself calls it—that 
was worth preserving; how any 
honest despotism could seem to him 
more to be dreaded than that. pro- 
stituted liberty— this we find it 
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harder to comprehend. We fear 
that the remark of Abeken goes 
very near the truth—“ His devotion 
to the Commonwealth was grounded 
not so much upon his conviction of 
its actual merits, as of its fitness for 
the display of his own abilities.” 

But that Commonwealth was past 
saving, even in name. Within two 
months of his having been declared 
a public enemy, all Italy was at 
Ceesar’s feet. Before another year 
was past the battle of Pharsalia had 
been fought, and the great Pompey 
lay a headless corpse on the sea- 
shore in Egypt. It was suggested 
to Cicero—who had hitherto re- 
mained constant to the fortunes of 
his party, and was then in their camp 
at Dyrrachium—that he should take 
the chief command, but he had the 
sense to decline; and though men 
called him “traitor,” and drew 
their swords upon him, he with- 
drew from a cause which he saw 
was lost, and returned te Italy, 
though not to Rome. 

The meeting between him and 
Cesar, which came at last, set at 
rest any apprehensions from that 
quarter. Cicero does not appear to 
have made any dishonourable sub- 
mission, and the conqueror’s be- 
haviour was nobly forgetful of the 
past. They gradually became on 
almost friendly terms. Cicero paid 
the dictator compliments in the 
Senate, and found that, in private 
society, his favourite jokes were 
repeated to the great man, and 
were highly appreciated, With 
these little successes he was obliged 
now to be content. He had again 
taken up his residence in Rome; 
but his political occupation was 
gone, and his active mind had 
leisure to employ itself in some of 
his literary works. 

It was at this time that the blow 
fell upon him which prostrated 
him for the time, as his exile had 
done, and under which he claims 
our far more natural sympathy. 
His dear daughter Tullia— again 
married, but unhappily, and just 
divorced—died at his Tuseulan 
villa. Their loving intercourse had 
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undergone no change from her child- 
hood, and his grief was for a while 
inconsolable. He shut himself up 
for thirty days. The letters of con- 
dolence from well-meaning friends 
were toghim—as they so often are 
—as the speeches of the three com- 
forters to Job. He turned in vain, 
as he pathetically says, to philosophy 
for consolation: when he did find 
it, it was in hard work. 

He was yet to take a part in one 
great national struggle—the last for 
Rome and for himself. There was 
some grandeur, no doubt, in the 
cause which he once more so vigor- 
ously espoused; but all the thun- 
ders of Cicero’s eloquence, all the 
admiration of modern poets and 
historians, fail to enlist our hearty 
sympathies with the assassins of 
Cesar. Those magnificent orations 
against Antony — better known as 
the Philippics—would alone confer 
upon Cicero a deserved immortality ; 
and so far as he withstood that 
basest of Rome’s bad men, Cicero’s 
last days were greater to him than 
any triumph. But the levity with 
which he speaks of the assassina- 
tion of a man who had never treated 
him, at any rate, with less than a 
noble forbearance, “is disgusting ””— 
we thank Mr. Forsyth for that strong 
word. He wishes that “the gods 
may damn him after he is dead;” 
and refers to the “Ides of March” 
with the same flippant triumph as 
to the “ Battle of Boville.” He was 
present at that bloody scene in the 
Capitol, rejoicing in a deed which 
was to turn out almost what Goethe 
called it— “the most absurd that 
ever was committed.” The great 
Dictator who lay there alone in his 
blood, deserted by the very men 
who had sought of late to crown 
him, was perhaps Rome’s fittest 
master; certainly not the worst of 
the many with whom a personal 
ambition took the place of prin- 
ciple. “Three slaves removed the 
dead body of their master from 
where it lay, and carried it to his 
usual residence.” Poor wretches! 
they knew nothing about liberty or 
the constitution; they had little to 
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hope, and probably little to fear; 
they had only a humble duty to do, 
and did it. But when we read of 
them, and of that freedman who, 
not long before, sat by the dead 
body of Pompey till he could scrape 
together wreck from the shore to 
light some sort of poor funeral-pile, 
we return with a shudder of disgust 
to those “noble Romans” who oc- 
cupy at this time the foreground 
of history. 

In one important point, Cicero 
showed a wise foresight: he had 
always felt that “as long as Antony 
lived, all that would be gained by 
Ceesar’s murder would be only a 
change of masters.” Caesar was 
dead, but Rome now belonged to 
those who had the legions, It had 
come to that: and when Antony 
succeeded in joining interests with 
young Octavianus Cesar (after- 
wards miscalled Augustus) — as yet 
a boy in years; but premature in 
craft and falsehood — who came “ to 
claim his inheritance,” and succeed- 
ed in rousing in the old veterans of 
his uncle the desire to take ven- 
geance on his murderers, the fate 
of the Republic and of Cicero was 
sealed. 

It was on a little eyot formed by 
the river Reno, near Bologna, that 
Antony, young Ceesar, and Lepidus 
_ (the nominal third in what is 
known as the Second Triumvirate) 
met to arrange among themselves 
the division of power, and what they 
held to be necessary to the secur- 
ing it for the future — the proscrip- 
tion of their several enemies. No 
private affections or interests were 
to be allowed to interfere with this 
merciless arrangement. If Lepidus 
would. give up his brother, Antony 
would surrender an uncle. Octavi- 
anus made a cheap sacrifice in Ci- 
cero, whom Antony, we may be 
sure, with those philippics ringing 
in his ears, demanded with an eager 
vengeance. All was soon amicably 
settled ; the fatal lists were made 
out, and the Triumvirate occupied 
Rome. 

Cicero and his brother — whose 
name was known to be also on the 
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roll — heard of it while they were 
together at the Tusculan villa. Both 
took immediate measures for escape. 
But Quintus had to return to Rome 
to obtain a supply of money for 
their flight, and there met his fate at 
once. 


. 


“Tt seems that his son had been left 
behind, and was still there when his 
father arrived. Quintus concealed him- 
self in the same house with him, but by 
some means or other the bloodhounds of 
Antony got scent of his lurking-place. 
They came, but could not find him ; and, 
seizing young Quintus, they tortured him 
to make him betray his father. He nobly 
refused, but, as we may infer from one 
of the accounts, the extremity of pain 
forced from him cries which his father 
heard ; unable to endure the thought of 
his son’s agony, he came forth from his 
hiding-place, and delivered himself up to 
the assassins. A heartrending scene fol- 
lowed: each prayed that he might die 
before the other; and, to end the con- 
test, the murderers killed them both at 
the same moment. ’ r 


Cicero himself might yet have es- 
caped, but for something of his old 
indecision. He had embarked in a 
small vessel with the intention of join- 
ing Brutus in Macedonia, when his 
mind suddenly changed, and he in- 
sisted on being put on shore again. 
He wandered about, half-resolving— 
for the third time — on suicide. He 
would go to Rome, stab himself on 
the altar-hearth in young Cesar’s 
house, and call down the Nemesis of 
Heaven upon the traitor. The ac- 
counts of these last hours of his life 
are unfortunately somewhat contra- 
dictory, and none of the authorities 
thoroughly to be depended upon ; Mr. 
Forsyth, in his narrative, has followed 
Abeken’s careful attempt to harmo- 
nise them. Urged by the prayers of 
his slaves, the faithful adherents of a 
kind master, he once more embark- 
ed, and once more (Appian says, 
from sea-sickness, which he never 
could endure) landed near Caieta, 
where he had a villa. Either there, 
or, as other accounts say, at his For- 
mian villa, he laid himself down to 
pass the night, and wait for death. 
“Let me die,” said he, “in my own 
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country, which I have so often 
saved.” But again the faithful slaves 
aroused him, forced him into a litter, 
and hurried him down through the 
woods to the sea-shore—for the assas- 
sins were in search of him, They 
found his house shut up; but some 
traitor showed them a short cut by 
which to overtake the fugitive. He 
heard their steps approaching, and 
ordered the litter to be set down. 
He looked out, and recognised at the 
head of the party a tribune named 
Leenas, whom he had once success- 
fully defended on a capital charge; 
but he saw no gratitude or mercy in 
the face, though there were others 
who covered their eyes for pity when 
they saw the dishevelled grey hair 
and pale, worn features of the great 
Roman. He turned from him to the 
centurion, one Herennius, and said, 
“Strike, old soldier, if you under- 
stand your trade!” At the third 
blow — by one or other of those of- 
ficers—his head was severed. They - 
carried it straight to Antony, where 
he sat on the seat of justice in the 
Forum, and claimed the offered re- 
ward. The triumvir, in his joy, paid 
it some ten times over. He sent the 
bloody trophy to his wife; and the 
Roman Jezebel spat in the dead face, 
and ran her bodkin through the 
tongue which had spoken those bold 
and bitter truths against her false 
husband. The head was then nailed 
upon the Rostra, to speak there more 
eloquently than ever of the dead lib- 
erty of Rome. 

Mr. Forsyth, at the end of these 
pleasant volumes, has summed up Ci- 
cero’s character with modesty, fair- 


“ness, and ability. He suggests, at 


the same time that the reader will do 
well to form his own estimate from 
the biography itself. We believe 
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that he will nowhere find the facts 
more impartially collected, or put into 
a@ more agreeable shape. The pas- 
sage in which the author gives his 
own view is too long for extract, but 
deserves careful reading. He admits 
to the full not only the vanity for 
which he more than once paid so 
dearly, but his want of courage — of 
decision — and, more than all, of sin- 
cerity. But he adds, and, we think, 
with justice— 


“He was egotistical, but not selfish ; 
and his anxiety to do what was right was 
one chief cause of his irresolution. He 
would have been a more consistent, if he 
had been a less scrupulous, man. His 
lot was cast in times which tried men’s 
souls to the uttermost, and when boldness. 
Was as much required in a statesman as 
virtue. His moral instinct was too 
strong to allow him to resort to means of 
which his conscience disapproved ; and if 
he knew he had acted wrongly, he in- 
stantly felt all the agony of remorse, 

P His constant aim was to do right ; 
and although he sometimes deceived him- 
self and made great mistakes, they were 
the errors of his judgment rather than of 
his heart.” 


There was one comprehensive qual- 
ity wanting in Cicero’s nature, which 
clouded his many excellencies, led 
him continually into false positions, 
and even in his delightful letters ex- 
cites in the reader, from time to time, . 
an impatient feeling of contempt: he 
wanted manliness. It was a quality 
which, without doubt, was dying out 
in his day amongst even the best of 
the luxurious and corrupt aristocracy 
of Rome. It was perhaps but little 
missed in his character by those 
who knew and loved him best. But 
without that quality, to an English 
mind, no man is recognised as the 
true philosopher or hero. 
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TONY BUTLER. 


PART VIII. 


CHAP. XXIX.—DEPARTURES. 


Att was confusion and dismay at 
Tilney. Bella Lyle’s cold turned 
out to be scarlatina, and Mark and 
Alice brought back tidings that 
old Commodore Graham had been 
seized with a fit, and was seriously, 
if not dangerously, ill. Of course, 
the company scattered like an ex- 
ploded shell. The Graham girls 
hastened back to their father, while 
the other guests sought safety in 
flight, the great struggle now being 
who should soonest secure post- 
horses to get away. Like many 
old people rich in this world’s 
comforts, Mrs. Maxwell had an 
especial aversion to illness in any 
shape. It was a topic she never 
spoke on; and, if she could, would 
never have mentioned before her. 
Her intimates understood this tho- 
roughly, and many were the ex- 
pressions employed to imply that 
Mr. Such-a-one had a fever, or Mrs. 
So-and-so was given over by her 
doctors. As to the fatal result it- 
self, it was always veiled in a sort 
of decent mystery, as though it 
would not be perfectly polite to in- 
- quire whither the missing friend 
had retired to. 

““Dr. Reede says it is a very mild 
case of the malady, and that Bella 
will be up in a day or two, aunt,” 
said Alice. 

“Of course she will,” replied the 
old lady, pettishly. “It’s just a cold 
and sore throat —they hadn’t that 
fine name for it long ago, and peo- 
ple got well all the sooner. Is he 
gone ?” 


“No; he’s talking with Mark 


in the library; he'll be telling him, 
I think, about the Commodore.” 
“Well, don’t ask him to stop to 
dinner; we have sorrow enough 
without seeing a doctor.” 
“Oh, here comes Mark! where 
is Dr. Reede ?” 


“He’s gone over to see Maitland. 
Fenton came to say that he wished 
to see him.” , 

-“ Surely he’s not ill,” said Alice. 

“Oh, dear! what a misfortune 
that would be!” cried the old lady, 
with real affliction in her tone; “to 
think of Mr. Norman Maitland tak- 
ing ill in one’s house.” 

‘“‘Haven’t you been over to ask 
after him, Mark ?” 

“No. I was waiting till Reede 
came back; he’s one of those men 
that can’t bear being inquired after ; 
and if it should turn out that he 
was not ill, he’d not take the anx- 
iety in good part.” 

‘*How he has contrived to play 
the tyrant to you all, I can’t ima- 
gine,” said Alice; “but I can see 
that every whim and caprice he 
practises is studied as courtiers 
study the moods of their masters.” 

“To be sure, darling, naturally,” 
broke in Mrs. Maxwell, who always 
misunderstood everybody. ‘Of 
course, we are only too happy to 
indulge him in a whim or fancy; 
and if the Doctor thinks turtle 
would suit him—turtle is so 
light; I took it for several weeks 
for luncheon—we can have it at 
once. Will you touch the bell, 
Mark, and I'll tell Raikes to tele- 
graph? Who is it he gets it from ?” 

Mark pulled the bell, but took 
no notice of her question. “TI 
wish,” ‘muttered he below his 
breath, “‘we had never come here. 
There’s Bella now laid up, and 
here’s Maitland. I’m certain he’s 
going away, for I overheard Fenton 
ask about the distance to Dun- 
dalk.” 

“TI suppose we might survive 
even that misfortune,” said she, 
haughtily. 

“And one thing I'll swear to,” 
said Mark, walking the room with 
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impatience — “it’s the last Ireland 
will see of him.” 

“Poor Ireland! the failure in 
the potato-crop was bad enough, 
but this is more than can be en- 
dured.” 

“That's all very fine, Alice, but 
I'm much mistaken if you are as 
indifferent as you pretend.” 

“Mark! what do you mean?” 


* said she, angrily. 


“Here’s Raikes now, and will 
some one tell him what it is we 
want?” said Mrs. Maxwell; but 
the others were far too deeply en- 
gaged in their own whispered con- 
troversy now to mind her. 

“Captain Lyle will tell you by- 
and-by, Raikes,” said she, gathering 
up the mass of loose impedimenta 
with which she usually moved from 
one room to the other, and by 
which, as they fell at every step, her 
course could always be tracked. 
“ He'll tell you,” added she, mov- 
ing away. “I think it was caviar, 
and you are to telegraph for it to 
Swan & Edgar’s; but my head is 
confused to-day, —I’ll just go and 
lie down.” 

As Mrs. Maxwell left by one door, 
Alice passed out by another ; while 
Mark, whose temper evinced itself 
in a flushed cheek and a contracted 
brow, stood at a window, fretfuily 
tapping the ground with his foot. 

“Have you any orders, sir?” 
asked Raikes. 

“Orders! No—stay a moment. 
Have many gone away this morn- 
ing?” 

“Nearly all, sir. Except your 
family and Mr. Maitland, there's 
nobody left but Major Clough, and 
he’s going, I believe, with Dr. 
Reede.” 

“You've heard nothing of Mr. 
Maitland going, have you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! his man sent for 
post-horses about an hour ago,” 

Muttering impatiently below his 
breath, Mark opened the window 
and passed out upon the lawn. 
What an unlucky turn had every- 
thing taken! It was but a week 
ago, and his friend Maitland was in 
high delight with all around him, 
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The country, the scenery, the peo- 
ple, were all charming — indeed, in 
the intervals between the showers, 
he had a good word to say for the 
climate. As for Lyle Abbey, he 
pronounced it the perfection of a 
country-house; and Mark actually 
speculated on the time when these 
opinions of his distinguished friend 
would have acquired a certain cur- 
rency, and the judgment of one 
that none disputed would be re- 
corded of his father’s house. And 
all these successes were now to be 
reversed by this stupid old sailor’s 
folly insanity he might call it; 
for what other word could charac- 
terise the pretension that could 
claim Norman Maitland for a son- 
in-law ? — Maitland, that might have 
married, if the law would have let 
him, half a score of infantas and 
archduchesses, and who had but to 
choose throughout Europe the. al- 
liance that would suit him. And 
Alice — what could Alice mean by 
this impertinent tone she was tak- 
ing towards him? Had the great 
man’s patience given way under it 
all, and was he really going away, 
wearied and tired out? 

While Mark thus doubted and 
reasoned and questioned, Maitland 
was seated at his breakfast at one 
side of the fire, while Dr. Reede con- 
fronted him at the other. 

Though Maitland had sent a 
message to say he wished to see the 
Doctor, he only gave him now a 
divided attention, being deeply en- 
gaged, even as he talked, in de- 
ciphering a telegram which had 
just reached him, and which was 
only intelligible through a key to 
the cipher. 

“So then, Doctor,. it is simply 
the return of an old attack —a thing 
to be expected, in fact, at his time 
of life ?” 

“Precisely, sir. He had one last 
autumn twelvemonth, brought on 
by a fitof passion. The old Commo- 
dore gives way rather to temper.” 

“Ah! gives way, does he?” mut- 
tered Maitland, while he mumbled 
below his breath, ‘“ ‘ seventeen thou- 
and and four D + X, and a gamba 
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—a very large blood-letting.’ By 
the way, Doctor, is not bleeding— 
bleeding largely—a critical remedy 
with a man of seventy-six or seven ?” 

“Very much so, indeed, sir; and 
if you observe, I only applied some 
leeches to the mucha. You misap- 
prehended me in thinking I took 
blood from him freely.” 

“Oh yes, very true,” said Mait- 
land, recovering himself. “I have 
no doubt you treated him with 
great judgment. It is a case, too, 
for much caution. Forty-seven and 
two G.’s,” and he hastily tarned 
over the leaves of his little book, 
muttering continually, “and two 
G.’s, forty-six, forty-seven, with two 
B.’s, two F.’s. Ah! here it is. 
Shivering attacks are dangerous— 
are they—in these cases?” 

“In which cases?” asked the 
Doctor, for his shrewd intelligence 
at once perceived the double ob- 
ject which Maitland was trying to 
contemplate. . 

“In a word, then,” continued 
Maitland, not heeding the Doc- 
tor’s question, but bending his gaze 
fixedly on the piece of paper be- 
fore him, scrawled over and blot- 
ted by his own hand—“in a word, 
then, a man of seventy seized with 
paralysis, and though partially ral- 
lied by bleeding, attacked with shiv- 
ering, is in a very critical state? But 
how long might he live in that way ?” 

“We are not now speaking of 
Commodore Graham, I apprehend ?” 
asked the Doctor, slyly. 

“No; I am simply putting a 
case—a possible case. Doctors, 
know, are not fond of these ima- 
gined emergencies; lawyers like 
them.” 

“Doctors dislike them,” broke 
in Reede, “because they are never 
given to them in any complete- 
ness—every important sign of pulse 
and tongue and temperature omit- 
ted-—-—” 

“Of course you are right,” said 
Maitland, crumpling up the tele- 
gram and the other papers; “and 
now for the Commodore. You are 
not apprehensive of anything seri- 
ous, I hope?” 
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“Tt’s an anxious case, sir—a very 
anxious case; he’s éighty-four.” 

“Eighty-four!” repeated Mait- 
land, to whom the words conveyed 
a considerable significance. 

“ Eighty-four!” repeated the 
other once more. “No one would 
suspect it. Why, Sally Graham is 
the same age as my wife; they 
were at school together.” 

Too polite to push a question 
which involved a double-shotted 
answer, Maitland merely said, “ In- 
deed!” and, after a slight pause, 
added—“ You said, I think, that 
the road to Dundalk led past Com- 
modore Graham’s cottage ?” 

“ By the very gate.” 

. | I offer you a seat with 
me? lam going that way. I have 
received news which calls me sud- 
denly to England.” 

“JY thank you much, but I have 
some visits yet to make before I 
return to Port Graham. I promised 
to stop the night there.” 

Having charged the Doctor to 
convey to the Commodore’s daugh- 
ters his sincere regret for their 
father’s illness, and his no Jess sin- 
cere hope of a speedy recovery, 
Maitland endeavoured, in revdgni- 
tion of a preliminary question or 
two about himself, to press the ac- 
ceptance of a fee; but the Doctor, 
armed with that self-respect an 
tact his profession so eminently 
upholds, refused to accept it, and 
took his leave, perhaps well re- 
quited in having seen and spoken 
with the great Mr. Norman Mait- 


I land of whom half the country 


round were daily talking. 

“Mr. Maitland is nog ill, I hope?” 
said Alict, as she'met the Doctor 
on his way-t.:tough the garden. 

“No, Mrs. \'vafford; I have been 
making a friendi; call—no more,” 
said the Doctor, rati.:r vain that he 
could thus designate his visit; and, 
with a few words of advice about 
her sister, he went his way. Alice, 
meanwhile, saw that Maitland had 
observed her from his window, and 
rightly guessed that he would soon 
be in search of her. 

With that feminine instinct that 
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never deceives in such cases, she 
determined that whatever was to 
pass between them should be un- 
disturbed. She selected a most 
unfrequented path, bordered on one 
side by the high laurel-hedge,, and 
on the other by a little rivulet, be- 
ond which lay some rich meadows, 
hacked in the distance by a thick 
plantation. 

She had not gone far when she 
heard a short quick footstep behind 
her, and in a few minutes Maitland 
was at her side. “You forgot to 
liberate me,” said he, “so I had to 
break my arrest.” 

“Signor mio, you must forgive 
me—we have had such a morning of 
confusion and trouble: -first Bella 
ill—not seriously, but confined to 
bed; and then this poor old Com- 
modore—the Doctor has told you 
all about it; and, last of-all, Mark 
storming about the house, and 
angry with every one for having 
caught cold or a fever, and so dis- 
gusted (the great) Mr. Maitland 
that he is actually hurrying away 
with a vow to heaven never more 
to put fdot in Ireland.” 

“Be a little serious, and tell me 
of your mission this morning,” said 
he, gravely. 

“Three words will do it. We 
reached Port Grabam just as the 
Doctor arrived there. The Com- 
modore, it seemed, got home all 
safe by about four o'clock in the 
morning; and, instead of going to 
bed, ordered a fire in his dressing- 
room, and a bottle of mulled port; 
with which aids to comfort he sat 
down to write. It would not ap- 

ear, however, that he had got far 
in his correspondence, for at six, 
when his man entered, he found 
buat two lines, and his master, as he 
thought, fast asleep; but which 
proved to be a fit of some kind, for 
he was perfectly insensible. He 
rallied, however, and recognised his 
servant, and asked for the girls. 
And now Dr. Reede thinks that 
the danger has in a great measure 
passed off, and that all will go well.” 

“Tt is most unhappy—most un- 
happy,” muttered Maitland. “I 
am sincerely sorry for it all.” 
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“Of course you are, though per- 
haps not really to blame—at least 
not blamable in a high degree.” 

“Not in any degree, Mrs. Traf- 
ford.” 

“That must be a matter of opin- 
ion. At all events, your secret is 
safe, for the old man has totally 
forgotten all tbat occurred last 
night between you; and, Jest any 
clue to it should remain, I carried 
away the beginning of the letter he 
was writing. Here it is.” 

“How thoughtfully done!” said 
he, as he took the paper and read 
aloud, “* Dear Triphook, come over 
and help me to a shot at a raseal’— 
not, civil, certainly—‘at a rascal; 
that, because he calls himsel , 
It was well he got no farther,” added 
he, with a faint smile. 

“A good, bold hand it is too for 
such an old man. I declare, Mr. 
Maitland, I think your usual luck 
must have befriended you here. 
The fingers that held the pen so 
steadily might have been just as 
unshaken with the pistol.” 

There was something so provoca- 
tive in her tone that Maitland de- 
tected the speech at once, and be- 
came curious to trace it to a cause. 
At this sally, however, he only 
smiled in silence. 

“T tried to persuade Mark to 
drive over and see Tony Butler,” 
continued she, “but he wouldn’t 
consent: in fact, a general impulse 
to be disobliging would appear to 
have seized on the- world just now. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“By the way, I forgot to tell 
you that your protégé, Butler, re- 
fuses to accept my offer. I got 
three lines from him, very dry and 
concise, saying ‘No’ to me. Of 
course I trust to your discretion 
never to disclose the negotiatton in 
any way. I myself shall never 
speak of it; indeed I am very little 
given to doing civil things, and 
even less accustomed to finding 
them ill received, so that my secrecy 
is insured.” 

“He ought not to have refused,” 
said she, thoughtfully. 

** Perhaps not.” 

“He ought certainly to have 
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given the matter more considera- 
tion. I wish I could have been 
consulted by him. Is it too late 
yet?” 

“T suspect it is,” said he, dryly. 
“First of all, as [ told you, I am 
little in the habit of meeting a re- 
pulse; and, secondly, there is no 
time to renew the negotiation, I 
must leave this to-day.” 

“ To-day ?” 

“ Within an hour,” added he, 
looking at his watch; “I must 
manage to reach Dublin in time to 
catch the mail-packet to-morrow 
morning.” 

“This is very sudden, this deter- 
mination.” 

“Yes, I am called away by tid- 
ings I received a while ago—tidings 
of, to me, the deepest importance.” 

“Mark will be*extremely sorry,” 
said she, in a low tone. 

“Not sorrier than I am,” said he, 
despondently. 

“We all counted on your coming 
back with us to the Abbey; and it 
was only a while ago Bella begged 
that we should wait here for a day or 
two, that we might return together, a 
family party.” 

“What a flattery there is in the 
phrase!” said he, with deep feeling. 

“You don’t know,” continued 
she, “what a favourite you are with 
my mother. I dare not trust my- 
self to repeat how she speaks of 
you,” 

“Why will you multiply my re- 
grets, Mrs. Trafford? why will you 
make my parting so very, very 
painful ?” 

“Because I prefer that you 
should stay; because I speak in 
the name of a whole house who 
will be afflicted at your going.” 

“You have told me of all, save 
one,” said he, in a voice of deepest 
feeling; “I want to learn what 
she thinks.” 

“She thinks that if Mr. Mait- 
land’s good-natare be only on & 
par with his other qualities, he 
would sooner face the tiresomeness 
of a stupid house than make the 
= of it feel that they bored 
tim.” 

“She does not think anything of 





the kind,” said he, with a liar 
smile. “She knows that there is 
no question of good-nature or of 
boredom in the matter at all; but 
there is something at stake far more 
touching than either.” He waited 
to see if she would speak, but as 
she was silent, he went on, “TI 
will be honest, if you will not. I 
am not going away of my free will. 
I have" been called by a telegram 
this morning to the Continent; the 
matter is so pressing that—shall J 
confess it?—if this stupid meeting 
with the Commodore had been ar- 
ranged, I should have been a de- 
faulter. Yes, I'd have made, I 
don’t well know what explanation 
to account for my absence. I can 
imagine what comments would 
have been upon my conduct. 
I feel very painfally, too, for the 
part I should have left to such of 
my friends here as would defend 
me, and yet have not a fragment 
to guide their defence. And still, 
with all these before me, I repeat, 
I would have gone away, so immi- 
nent is the case that calls me, and 
so much is the matter one that in- 
volves the whole futare of my life. 
And now,” said he, while his voice 
became fuller and bolder, “that I 
have told you this, I am ready to 
tell you more, and to say that at 
one word of yours—one little word 
—I'll remain.’ 

“ And what may that word be ?’ 
said she, quietly; for while he was 
speaking she had been preparing 
herself for some such issue, 

“T need not tell you,” said he, 
gravely. 

“Supposing, then, that I guess 
it—I am not sure that I do—but 
suppose that—and could it not be 
jast as well said by another—by 
Bella, for instance ?” 

“You know it could not. This 
is only fencing, for you know {t could 
not.” 

“You mean, in fact, that I should 
say, Don’t go?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, I’m willing enough to 
say so, if my words are not to con- 
vey more than I intend by them.” 

“Pll risk even that,” said he, 
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quickly. “Put your name to the 
bond, and we'll let lawyers declare 
what it is worth after.” 

“You frighten me, Mr. Maitland,” 
said she, and her tone showed that 
now at least she was sincere. 

“Listen to.me for one moment, 
Alice,” said he, taking her hand as 
he walked beside her. ‘ You are 
fally as much the mistress of your 
fate as I am master of mine. You 
may consult, but you need not obey. 
Had it been otherwise, I never 
would have dared on a hardihood 
that would probably have wrecked 
my hopes. It is just as likely I never 
could satisfy the friends about you 
on the score of my fortane—my 
means—my station, and so on. It 
is possible, too, that scandal, which 
makes free with better men, may 
not have spared me, and that they 
who would have the right to ad- 
vise you might say, Beware of that 
dreadful man. I repeat, this is an 
ordeal my pride would feel it hard 
to pass through; and so I come to 
you in all frankness, and declare I 
love you. To you—you alone— 
I will give every guarantee that 
a man may give of his honour 
and honesty. I will tell all my 
past, and so much as I mean for 
the future; and in return J only 
ask for time—nothing but time, 
Alice. .I am not asking you for 
any pledge, simply that you will 
give me—what you would not 
have refused a mere acquaintance 
—the happiness of seeing you 
daily; and if—if, I say, you your- 
self should not deem the band and 
the love I offer beneath you—if 
you should be satisfied with the 
claims of him who would share bis 
fortune with you—that then—not 
till then—others should hear of it. 
Is this too much for me to ask or you 
to give, Alice?” 

“Even now I do not know what 
you ask of me.” 

“First of all, that you bid me 
stay.” 

“Tt is but this moment you have 
declared to me that what calls you 
away is of the very last importance to 
you in life.” 

“The last but one, Alice—the 
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last is here,” and he kissed her 
hand as he spoke, bat still with 
an air so deferent that she could 
not resent it. 

“T cannot consent that it shall 
be so,” said she, with energy. “ It 
is true, 1 am my own mistress, and 
there is but the greater reason why 
I should be more cautious. We 
are almost strangers to each other. 
All the flattery of your professions 
—and of course I feel it as flattery 
—does not blind me to the fact 
that I scarcely know you at all.” 

““Why not consent to know me 
more?” asked he, almost implor- 
ingly. 

“T agree, if no pledge is to ac- 
company my consent.” 

“Ts not this a somewhat hard 
condition?” said he, with a voice 
of passionate meaning. “ You bid 
me, in one word, place all that I 
have of hope on the issue—not 
even on that, but simply for leave 
to play the game. Is this gener- 
ous, Alice—is it even just?” 

“You bewilder me with all these 
subtleties, and I might ask if this 
were either just or generous; but 
at least I will be frank. I like you 
very well. I think it not at all im- 
possible that I might like you better ; 
but even after that, Mr. Maitland, 
there would be a long stage to 
travel to that degree of regard which 
you profess to desire from me. Dol 
make myself understood ?” 

“Too well, for me and my 
hopes!” said he, despondingly. 
“You are able, however, to impose 
hard conditions.” 

“| impose none, sir. 
take me.” 

“You leave none others open to 
me, at least, and I accept them. 
To give me even that faint chance 
of success, however, I must leave 
this to-day. Is it not better I 
should?” 

*] really cannot advise,” said she, 
with a well-assumed coldness, 

“Even contingently Mrs. Trafford 
will not involve herself in my for- 
tunes,” said he, half haughtily. 
“Well, my journey to Ireland, 
amongst other benefits, has taught 
me a lesson that all my wander- 
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ings never imparted. I have at 
last learned something of humility. 
Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Maitland,” said 
she, with calm, but evidently not 
without effort. 

He stooped and kissed her hand, 
held it for a moment or two in his 
own, and, with a very faint Good- 
bye, turned away and left her. He 
turned suddenly around, after a 
few paces, and came back, ‘“ May 
I ask one question, Alice, before I 
go?” 


“T don’t know whether I shall . 


answer it,” said she, with a faint 
smile. 

“T cannot afford to add jealousy 
to my other torments. Tell me, 
then 4 

“Take care, sir, take care; your 
question may cost you more than you 
think of.” 

“ Good-bye—good-bye,” said he, 
sadly, and departed. “Are the 
horses ready, Fenton?” asked he, as 
his servant came to meet him. 
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“Yes, sir; and Oaptain Lyle has 
been looking for you all over the 
garden.” 

“He’s going—he’s off, Bella,” 
said Alice, as she sat down beside 
her sister's bed, throwing her bonnet 
carelessly down:at her feet. 

“ Who is going ?—who is off?” 
asked Bella, eagerly. 

“Of course,” continued Alice, 
following up her own thoughts, 


“to say ‘stay’ means more than I 
like to be plec to—I couldn’t do 
it.” 


“Poor Tony !—give him my love, 
Alice, and tell him I shall often 
think of him—as often as ever I 
think of bygone days and all their 
happiness,” 

“And why must it be Tong that 
I spoke of?” said Alice, rising, 
while a deep crimson flash covered 
her face and brow. “I think 
Master Tony has shown us latterly 
that he has forgotten the long ago, 
and has no wish to connect us with 
thoughts of the future.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—OONSPIRATORS, « 


In one of those low-ceilinged 
apartments of a Parisian hédtel 
which modern luxury seems peculi- 
arly to affect, decorating the walls 
with the richest hangings, and 
gathering together promiscuously 
objects of art and vertu, along with 
what can minister to voluptuous 
ease, Maitland and Oaffarelli were 
now seated, They had dined, and 
their coffee stood before them on a 
table spread with a costly dessert 
and several bottles, whose length 
of neck and colour indicated choice 
liquor. 

They loonged in the easiest of 
chairs in the easiest of attitudes, 
and, as they puffed their havannahs, 
did not ill represent in tableau the 
luxurious self-indulgence of the age 
we live in. For let us talk as we 


will of progress and mental activity, 
be as boastful as we may avout the 
march of science and discovery, in 
what are we so really conspicuous 
as in the inventions that multiply 
ease, and bring the means of indul- 


gence within the reach of even mo- 
derate fortune ? 

As the wood fire crackled and 
flared on the ample hearth, a heavy 
plash of hail struck the window, and 
threatened almost to smash it. 

“What a night!” said Maitland, 
drawing closer to the blaze. “I 
say, Carlo mio, it’s somewhat cosier 
to sit in this fashion than to be tod- 
dling over the Mont Oenis in a 
shabby old sledge, and listening to 
the discussion whether you are to 
spend the night in the ‘ Refuge No. 
One’ or ‘ No. Two.’” 

“ Yes,” said Oaffarelli, “it must 
have been a great relief to you to 
have got my telegram in Dublin, and 
to know that you need not cross the 

“Tf I could only have been cer- 
tain that I understood it aright, I’d 
have gone straight back to the 
north from whence I came; but 
there was a word that puzzled me— 
the word ‘ calamita.’ Now we have 
not yet arrived at the excellence of 
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accenting foreign words in our tele- 
graph offices; and as your most 
amiable and philosophical of all 
nations has but the same combina- 
tion of letters to express an at- 
traction and an affliction, 1 was 
sorely puzzled to make out whether 
you wrote with or without an ac- 
cent on the last syllable. It made 
all the difference in the world whe- 
ther you say events are a ‘load- 
stone’ or a ‘misfortune.’ ‘I gave 
half an hour to the study of the 
passage, and then came on.” 

“Per Bacco! I never thought of 
that; but what, under any circum- 
stances, would have induced you to 
go back again ?” 

“T fell in love!” 

Caffarelli pushed the lamp aside 
to have a better view of his friend, 
and then laughed long and heartily. 
“ Maso Arretini used often to say, 
* Maitland will die a monk;’ and I 
begin now to believe it is quite 
possible.” 

“Maso was a fool for his predic- 
tion. Had I meant to be a monk, 
I'd have taken to the cowl when I 
had youth and vigour and dash in 
me, the qualities a man ought to 
bring to a new career. Ha! what 
is there so strange in the fact that I 
should fall in love ?” 

“Don’t ask if you were of- 
fended with me, and I'll try and tell 
you.” 

“Tamcalm; goon.” - 

“First of all, Maitland—no easy 
conquest would satisfy your van- 
ity, and you’d never have patience 
to pursue a difficult one. Again, 
the objects that really have an at- 
traction for you—such as Ambition 
and Power—have the same fascina- 
tion for you that high play bas for 
a gambler. You do not admit nor 
understand any other; and, last of 
all, one is nothing if not frank in 
these cases,—You’d never believe 
any woman was lovely enough, 
clever enough, or graceful enough to 
be worthy of Norman Maitland.” 

“The candour has been perfect. 
Ill try and imitate it,” said Mait- 
land, filling his glass slowly, and 
slightly wetting his lips. ‘ All you 
have just said, Carlo, would be un- 
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impeachable if all women were your 
countrywomen, and if love were 
what it is understood to be in an 
Italian city; but there are such 
things in this dreary land of fog 
and snow-drift as women who do 
not’ believe intrigue to be the 
chief object of human existence, 
who have fully as much self-respect 
as they have coquetry, and who 
would regard no addresses so offen- 
sive as those that would reduce 
them to the level of a class with 
which they would not admit com- 
panionship.” 

“Bastions of virtue that I never 
ask to lay siege to!” broke out the 
other, laughing. 

“Don’t believe it, Carlo. You'd 
like the campaign well, if you only 
knew how to conduct it. Why, it’s 
not more than a week ago I quitted 
a country-house where there were 
more really pretty, women than you 
could number in the crowd of one 
of your ball-rooms on either Arno or 
Tiber.” 

“And, in the name of heaven, 
why didn’t you bring over one of 
, them at least, to strike us with won- 
derment and. devotion. ?” 

“* Because I would not bring envy, 
malice, and jealousy to all south of 
the Alps; because I would not tara 
all your heads or: torment your 
hearts; and, lastly, because—she 
wouldn't come. No, Carlo, she 
wouldn’t come,” 

“And you really asked her ?” 

“Yes. At first I made the la- 
mentable blunder of addressing her 
as I should one of your own dark- 
skinned damsels, but the repulse I 
met taught me better. I next 
tried the serious line, but I failed 
there also; not hopelessly, how- 
ever—at least not so hopelessly as 
to deter me from another attempt, 
Yes, yes, I understand your smile, 
and I know your theory—there 
never was a bunch of grapes yet 
that was worth going on tip-toe to 
gather.” 

“Not that, but there are scores 
within reach quite as good as one 
cares for,” said Caffarelli, laugh- 
ing. “ What are you thinking of!” 
asked he, after a pause. 4j . 
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“JT was thinking what possible 
hope there was for a nation of 
twenty millions of men, with tem- 
perament like yours—fellows so 
ingrained in indolence that the 
first element they weigh in every 
enterprise was, how little trouble 
it was to cost them.” 

“T declare,” said the Italian, with 
more show of energy, “I'd hold life 
as cheaply as yourself if I had to 
live in your country—breathe only 
fogs, and inhale nothing pleasanter 
than coal smoke.” 

“Tt is true,” said Maitland, 
gravely, “the English have not got 
climate—they have only weather; 
but who is to say if out of the vicis- 
situdes of our skies we do not de- 
rive that rare activity which makes 
us profit by every favourable emer- 
gency ?” 

“To do every conceivable thing 
but one.” 

“ And what is that one?” 

“Enjoy yourselves! Oh, caro 
amico, you do with regard to your 
pleasures what you do with your 
music—you steal a little from the 
Continent, and always spoil it in the 
adaptation.” . 

Maitland sipped his wine in half- 
sullen silence for some minutes, and 
then said, “ You think, then, really, 
we ought to be at Naples?” 

“T am sure of it. Baretti—do 
you forget Baretti? he had the wine- 
shop at the end of the Contrada St. 
Lucia.” 

“T remember him as a Camor- 
rista,” 

“The same; he is here now. 
He tells me that the Court is so 
completely in the hands of the 
Queen that they will not hear of 
any danger; that they langh every 
time Cavour is mentioned; and 
now that both France and England 
have withdrawn their envoys, the 
King says openly, ‘It is a pleasure 
to drive out on the Chiaja when one 
knows they'll not met a French 
gendarme or an English detective.” 

“And what does Baretti say of 
popular feeling?” 

“He says the people would like 
to do something, though nobody 
seems to know what it ought to be, 
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They thought that Milano’s attempt 
tother day was clever, and they 
think it mightn’t be bad to blow | 
up the Emperor, or pethaps the 
Pope, or both; but he also says 
that ,the Camorra are open to rea- 
son, and that Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour are as legitimate food for 
an explosive shell as the others; and, 
in fact, any convulsion that will: 
smash the shutters and lead to pil- 
lage must be good.” 

“You think Baretti can be de- 
pended on 2?” 

“T know he can. He has been 
Oapo Camorrista eight years in 
one of the vilest quarters of Naples; 
and if there were a suspicion of 
him, he’d have been stabbed long 

0. 

“And what is he doing here?” 

“He came here to see whether 
anything could be done about assas- 
sinating the Emperor.” 

“I'd not have seen him, Carlo. 
It was most unwise to have spoken 
with him.” ' 

“What would you have?” said 
the other, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “He comes to set. this 
clock to rights—it plays some hali- 
dozen airs from Mercadante and Ver- 
di—and he knows how to arrange 
them. He goes every morning to the 
Tuileries, to Mocquard, the Empe- 
ror’s secretary: he, too, has an Ita- 
lian musical clock, and he likes to 
chat with Baretti.” 

“T distrust these fellows greatly.” 

“That is so English!” said Oaf- 
farelli; “but we Italians have a 
finer instinct for knavery, just as 
we have a finer ear for music; and 
as we detect a false note, so we 
smell a treachery, where you John 
Bulls would neither suspect one or 
the other, Baretti sees the Prince 
Napoleon, too, almost every day, and 
with Pietri he is like a brother.” 

“But we can have no dealings 
with a fellow that harbours such 
designs.” 

“Oaro amico, don’t you know by 
this time that no Italian of the 
class of this fellow ever imagines 
any other disentanglement in a po- 
litical question than by the stiletto? 
It is you, or I, or somebody else, 
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must, as they phrase it, ‘ poy with 
his skin.” Sartenetely for the world, 
there is more talk than action in 
all this; but if you were to oppose 
it, and say, ‘None of this,’ you'd 
only be the first victim. We. put 
the knife in politics just as the 
Spanish put garlic in cookery: we 
don’t know any other seasoning, 
and it has always agreed with our 
digestion.” 

““Can Giacomo come in to wind 
up the clock, Eccellenza?” said 
Caffarelli’s servant, entering at the 
moment; and as the Count nodded 
an assent, a fat, large, bright-eyed 
man. of about forty entered, with a 
mellow frank countenance, and an 
air of happy joyous contentment 
that might have sat admirably on 
a well-to-do farmer. 

“Come over and have a glass of 
wine, Giacomo,” said the Count, 
filling a large glass to the brim with 
burgundy; and the Italian bowed 
with an air of easy politeness first 

to the Count and next to Maitland, 
and then, after slightly tasting the 
liquor, retired a little distance from 
the table, glass in band. 

“My friend here,” said the 
Count, with a motion of his hand 
towards Maitland, “is one of our- 
selves, Giacomo, and you may speak 
freely before him.” 

“T have seen the noble signor 
before,” said Giacomo,- bowing re- 
spectfully, “at Naples with His 
Royal Highness the Count of Syra- 


“The fellow never forgets a face; 
nobody esca him ;’ 
Caffarelli; while he added, aloud, 
““ Well, there are few honester pa- 
triots in Italy than the Count of 
Syracuse.” 

Giacomo smiled, and showed a 
range of white teeth, with a plea- 
sant air of acquiescence. 

“And what is stirring?—what 
news have you for us, Giacomo?” 
asked Oaffarelli. 

“ Nothing, Eccellenza — positively 
nothing. The French seem rather 
to be growing tired of us, Italians, 
and begin to ask, ‘ What, in the name 
of wonder, do we really want?’ and 
even his Majesty the Emperor 
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other day said to one of ours, 
‘Don’t be importunate.’ ” 

“And will you tell me that the 
Emperor would admit to his pre- 
sence and speak with fellows banded 
in a plot against his life?” asked 
Maitland, contemptuonsly. 

“Does the noble signor know 
that the Emperor was a Carbonaro 
once, and that he never forgets it? 
Does the noble signor know that 
there has not been one plot against 
his life—not one—of which he 
has not been duly apprised and 
warned ?” 

“If I understand you aright, 
Master Giacomo, then, it is that 
these alleged schemes "of assassina- 
tion are simply plots to deliver up 
to the Emperor the two or three 
amongst you who may be sincere 
in ‘their blood-thirstiness. Is that 
so?” 

Far from seeming offended at 
the tone or the tenor of this speech, 
Giacomo smiled good-naturedly, and 
said, “I perceive that the noble 
signor is not well informed either as 
to our objects or our organisation ; 
nor does he appear to know, as your 
Excellency knows, that all secret 
societies have a certain common 
brotherhood.” 

“What! does he mean when op- 
posed to each other ?” 

“He does, and he is right, Mait- 
land. As bankers have their chang- 
ing-house, these fellows have their 
appointed places of meeting; and 
you might see a Jesuit in talk with 
a Garibaldian, and a wild revolu- 
tionist with one of the Pope’s house- 
hold.” 

“The real pressure of these fel- 
lows,” whispered the Oount, still 
lower, “is menace! Menace it was 
brought about the war with Aus- 
tria, and it remains to be seen if 
menace cannot undo its conse- 
quences. Killing a king is try- 
ing an unknown remedy; threat- 
ening to kill him is coercing his 
policy. And what are you about 
just now, Giacomo?” added he, 
louder. 

“Little jobs here and there, sig- 
nor, as I get them; but this mora- 
ing, as I was mending a small or- 
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gan at the Duc de Broglio’s, an 
agent of the police called to say I 
had better leave Paris.” 

“ And when ?” 

“To-night, sir. I leave by the 
midnight mail for Lyons, and shall 
be in Turin by Saturday.” 

“And will the authorities take 
his word, and suffer him to go his 
road without surveillance?” whis- 
pered Maitland. 

“Si, Signore!” interposed Gia- 
como, whose quick Italian ear had 
caught the question. “I won’t say 
that they'll not telegraph down the 
whole line, and that at every sta- 
tion a due report will not be made 
of me; but I am prepared for that, 
and I take good care not even to 
ask a light for my cigar from any 
one who does not wear a French 
uniform.” ‘ 

“Tf I had authority here, Master 
Giacomo,” said Maitland, “it’s not 
you, nor fellows like you, I’d set at 
liberty.” 

“ And the noble signor would make 
a great mistake, that’s all.” 

“Why so?” 

“Tt would be like destroying the 
telegraph wires because one received 
an unpleasant despatch,” said Gia- 
como, with a grin. 

“The fellow avows, then, that he 
is a spy, and betrays his fellows,” 
whispered Maitland. 

“T’d be very sorry to tell him so, 
or hear you tell him so,” whispered 
the Count, with a laugh. 

“Well, Giacomo,” added he, 
aloud, “I'll not detain you longer. 
We shall probably be on t’other 
side of the Alps ourselves in a few 
days, and shall meet again. A 
pleasant journey and a safe one 
to you;” he adroitly slipped some 
napoleons into the man’s hand as 
he spoke. ‘“ Tanti saluti to all our 
friends, Giacomo,” said he, waving 
his hand in adieu; and Giacomo 
seized it and kissed it twice with 
an almost rapturous devotion, and 
withdrew. 

“Well,” cried Maitland, with an 
irritable vibration in his tone, 
“this is clear and clean beyond 
me. What can you or I have in 
common with a fellow of this 
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stamp? or supposing that we could 
have anything, how should we trust’ 
him?” 

“Do you imagine that the nobles 
will ever sustain the monarchy, 
my dear Maitland? or in what 
country have you ever found that 
the highest in class were freest of 
their blood? It is Giacomo, and 
the men like him, who defend 
kings to-day that they may menace 
them to-morrow. These fellows 
know well that with what is called 
a constitutional government and a 
parliament the king’s life signifies 
next to nothing, and their own 
trade is worthless, They might’ as 
well shoot a President of the Court 
of Cassation! Besides, if we do 
not treat with these men, the others 
will. Take my word for it, our 
King is wiser than either of us, and 
he never despised the Oamorra. — 
But I know what you're afraidj of, 
Maitland,” said he, laughing — 
“what you and all your countrymen 
tremble before—that precious thing 
you call public opinion, and your 
‘Times’ newspaper! There's the 
whole of it. To be arraigned as a 
regicide, and called the companion 
of this, that, or t’other creature, 
who was or ought to have been 
guillotined, is too great a shock for 
your Anglican respectability: and 
really I.-had fancied you were 
Italian enough to take a different 
view of this.” 

Maitland leaned his head on his 
hand, and seemed to muse for 
some minutes. “Do you know, 
Carlo,” said he at last, “I don’t 
think I’m made for this sort of 
thing. This fraternising with scoun- 
drels—for scoundrels they are—is a 
rude lesson. This waiting for the 
mot dordre from a set of fellows 
who work in the dark, is not to my 
humour. I had hoped for a fair 
stand-up fight, where the best man 
should win; and what do we see 
before us? Not the cause of a 
throne defended by the men who 
are Joyal to their King, but a vast 
lottery, out of which any adven- 
turer is to draw the prize. So far 
as I can see it, we are to go into a 
revolution to secure a monarchy.” 
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Caffarelli leaned across the table 
and filled Maitland’s glass to the 
brim, and then replenished his 
own. 

“Caro mio,” said he, coaxingly, 
“don’t brood and despond in this 
fashion, but tell me about this 
charming Irish beauty. Is she a 
brunette ?” 

“No; fair as a lily, but not like 
the blonde damsels you have so 
often seen, with a certain timidity 
of look that tells of weak and un- 
certain purpose. She might by her 
air and beauty be a queen.” 

“ And her name?’ 

“ Alice. Alicia, you'd call it.” 

“ Alice is better. And how came 
she “to be a widow so very young? 
What is her story ?” 

“T know nothing of it; how 
should I? I could tell nothing of 
my own,” said Maitland, sternly. 

“Rich as well as beautiful— 
what a prize, Maitland! I can 
scarcely imagine why you hesitate 
about securing it.” 

Maitland gave a scornful laugh, 
‘ and with a voice of bitterness said, 
“Certainly my pretensions are 
great. I have fortune —station — 
family —name—and rank to offer 
her. Oan you not remind me, 
Carlo, of some other of my immense 
advantages ?” 

“T know this much,” said the 
other, doggedly, ‘that 1 never saw 
you fail in anything you ever at- 
tempted.” 

“T had the trick of success once,” 
said Maitland, sorrowfully, “but I 
seem to have lost it. But, after 
all, what would success do tor me 
here, but stamp me as an adven- 
turer?” 

“You did not argue in that fashion 
two years ago, when you were going 
to marry a Spanish princess, and the 
half-sister of a queen.”’ 

“ Well, I have never regretted that 
I broke off the match. It estranged 


me, of course, from him; and indeed 
he has never forgiven me.” 

“He might, however, now, if he 
saw that you could establish your 
fortunes so favourably —don’t you 
think so?” 

_ “No, Carlo. 


It is all for rank 
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and title, not for money, that he 
cares! His whole game in life was 
played for the Peerage. He wanted 
to be ‘My Lord;’ and though repeat- 
edly led to believe he was to have 
the title, the minister put off, and 
put off, and at last fell from power 
without keeping his pledge. Now 
in this Spanish business he bar- 
gained that I was to be a Duke—a 
Grandee of Spain. The Queen de- 
clared it impossible. Mufios himself 
was refused. The: dukedom, how- 
ever, I could have. With the 
glitter of that ducal coronet before 
his eyes, he paid three hundred 
thousand frances I lost at the 
Jockey Club in Paris, and he merel 
said, ‘Your luck in love has been 
somewhat costly—don’t play such 
high stakes again.’ ” 

“He is trés grand seigneur!” said 
the Italian, with a voice of intense 
admiration and respect. 

“Yes,” said Maitland: “in every 
case where mere money enters, he 
is princely. 1 never met a& man 
who thought less of his gold. The 
strange thing is, that it is his 
ambition which exhibits him so 
small !” 

‘« Adagio, adagio, caro mio!"’ cried 
Caffarelli, laughing. “I see where 
you are bound for now. You are 
going to tell me, as you have some 
score of times, that to all English 
estimation our foreign titles are , 
sheer nonsense; that our pauper 
counts and beggarly dukes are 
laughing matter for-even your Man- 
chester folk; and that in your 
police code baron and blackleg are 


synonyms. Now, spare me all 
this, caro Maitland, for I know it 
by heart.” 


“Tf one mast say such imperti- 
nences, it is well to say them to a 
cardinal’s nephew.” 

The slight flush of temper in the 
Italian’s cheek gave way at once, 
and he laughed good-humouredly 
as he said: “ Better say them to me, 
certainly, than’to my uncle. But, 
to be practical, if he does attach so 
much importance to rank and title, 
why do you not take that count- 
ship of Amalfi the King offered you 
six months ago, and which to this 
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day he is in doubt whether you have 
accepted or refused ?” 

“ How do you know that?” asked 
Maitland, eagerly. 

“T know it in this wise; that 
when his Majesty mentioned your 
name t’other day to Filangieri, he 

id, ‘The Chevalier Maitland or 

ount of Amalfi—I don’t know by 
which name he likes to call him- 
self.’” 

“ Are you sure of this?” 

“T heard it; I was present when 
he said it.” 

“If I did not accept when it 
was offered, the reason was this: 
I thought that the first time I 
wrote myself Count of Amalfi, old 
Santarelli would summon me before 
him to show birth and parentage, 
and fifty other particulars which I 
could have no wish to see inquired 
after; and, as the title of Amalfi 
was one once borne by a cadet of 
the royal family, he’d have been all 
the more exacting in his perquisi- 
tions before inscribing my name in 
that precious volume he calls the 
‘Libro d’Oro.’ If, however, you 
tell me that the King considers that 
I have accepted the rank, it gives the 
matter another aspect.” 

“TI suspect poor old Santarelli 
has very little heart for heraldry 
just now. He has got a notion 
that the first man the Revolution- 
ists will hang will be himself, re- 
presenting, as he does, all the privi- 
leges of feudalism.” 

“ There is one way to do it, if it 
could be managed,” said Maitland, 
— “Three lines in the 

ing’s hand, addressing me ‘The 
Chevalier Maitland, Count of Amal- 
fi!’ With these I'd defy all the 
heralds that ever carried a painted 
coat in a procession.” 

“If that be all, ll promise you 
it. I am writing to Filangieri to- 
morrow. Let me have some details 
of what men you have recruited 
and what services you have ren- 
dered, briefly, not formally; and I'll 
say, ‘If our master would vouch- 


safe in his own hand a line, a 
word even, to the Count of Amalfi, 
it would be a recompense he would 
not exchange for millions,.’, I'll say 
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‘that the letter could be sent to Lu- 
dolf at Turin, where we shall pro- 
bably be in a week or two.’” 

* And do you think that the King 
will accede? 

“ Of course he will. We are not 
asking for a pension, or leave to 
shoot at Caserta. The thing is the 
same as done. Kings like a chea 
road out of their indebtedness as well 
as humbler people. If not, they 
would never have invented crosses 
and grand cordons.” 

“Now, let us concoct the thing 
regularly,” said Maitland, passing 
the: decanters from before him, as 
though, by a gesture, to show that 
he had turned from all conviviality 
to serious considerations. ‘“ You,” 
continued he, “ will first of all write 
to Filangieri.” 

“Yes. I will say, half inciden- 
tally, as it were, Maitland is here 
with me, as eager as the warmest of 
us in the cause. He has been emi- 
nently successful in his recruitment, 
of which he will soon send you 
details———” 

“Ay, but now, that fellow 
M‘Caskey, who has all the papers, 
did not meet me as I ordered him, 
and I cannot tell where he is.” 

“T am to blame for this, Mait- 
land, for I ordered him to come over 
here, as the most certain of all ways 
of seeing you.” 

“ And he is here now ?” 

“Yes. Arrived last night. In 
the hope of your arrival, I gave 
him a rendezvous here—any hour 
from ten to one or two to-night— 
and we shall soon see him.” 

“T must confess, I don’t care how 
brief the interview be: the man is 
not at all to my liking.” 

“You are not likely to be much 
bored by him here, at least.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“The police are certain to hear 
of his arrival, and to give him a 
friendly hint to arrange his private 
affairs with ali convenient despatch, 
and move off.” 

“With what party or section do 
they connect him ?” 

“With how many? you might 
perhaps ask; for I take it he has 
held office with every shade of opin- 
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ion, and intrigued for any cause 
from Henry V. to the reddest re- 
publicanism. The authorities, how- 
ever, always deal with a certain 
courtesy to a man of the sort. They 
intimate, simply, We are aware you 
are here—we know pretty ‘well for 
what; and so, don’t push us to 
-any disagreeable measures, but cross 
over into Belgium or Switzerland. 
M‘Oaskey himself told me he was 
recognised as he drew up at the 
hotel, and in consequence thinks 
he shall have to go on in a day or 
two.” 

“Ts not the fellow’s vanity in 
some measure a reason for this? 
Does he not rather plume himself 
on being ‘homme dangereux’ to all 
Europe ?” 

“In conversation he would cer- 
tainly give this idea, but not in 
fact. He is marvellously adroit in 
all his dealings with the authori- 
ties, and in nothing is he more 
subtle than in the advantage he 
takes of his own immense conceit. 
He invariably makes it appear that 
vanity is his weak point; or, as he 
phrases it himself, I always show 
my adversary so much of my hand 
as will mislead him.” 

“ And is he really as deep as all 
this would imply ?” 

“Very deep for an Englishman ; 
fully able to cope with the cunningest 
of his own people, bat a child amongst 
ours, Maitland.” 

Maitland laughed scornfally as 
he said, “ For the real work of life 
all your craft avails little. No man 
ever cut his way through a wood 
with a penknife, were it ever so 
sharp.” 

“The Count M‘Caskey, Excel- 
lenza, desires to know if you re- 
ceive?” said Oaffarelli’s servant, in a 
low tone. 

“ Yes, certainly, but do not admit 
any one else,” 

Very significant—but very differ- 
ently significant—were the looks 
that passed between Maitland and 
Oaffarelli in the brief interval be- 
fore M‘Caskey entered. At last the 
door was flung wide, and the dis- 
tinguished Major appeared in full 
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evening-dress, on one side of his coat 
a blaze of stars and crosses, while in 
front of his cravat he wore the rib- 
bon and collar of some very showy 
order. Nothing could be easier 
than his entrée—nothing less em- 
barrassed than his salutation to each 
in turn, as, throwing his white gloves 
into his hat, he drew over to the 
table, and began to search for an un- 
used wine-glass, 

“Here is a glass,” said Oaffarelli. 
“ What will youdrink? Thisis Bor- 
deaux, and this is some sort of 
Hock; this is Moselle.” 

“Hand me the sherry; I am 
chilly. I have been chilly all day, 
and went out to dine against my 
will.” 

“ Where did you dine ?” 

“With Plon-Plon,” said he, lan- 
guidly. - 

“With the. Prince Napoleon?” 
asked Maitland, incredulously. 

“Yes; he insisted on it. I wrote 
to him to say that La Verrier, the 
sous-prefet, had invited me to make 
as short a delay at Paris as was con- 
sistent with my perfect convenience 
—the police euphuism for twenty- 
four hours; and I said, ‘ Pray ex- 
cuse me at dinner, for I shall want 
to see Caffarelli.’ But he wouldn’t 
take any apology, and I went, and we 
really were very pleasant.” 

“ Who was there?” asked Caf- 
farelli. ° 

“ Only seven altogether: Bagra- 
tion and his pretty niece; an Aldo- 
brandini Countess — bygone, but 
still handsome; Joseph Poniatow- 
sky; Botrain of ‘La Patrie;’ and 
your humble servant. Fould, 
think, was expected, but did not 
come. Fearfully hot, this sherry; 
don’t you think so?” 

Maitland looked superbly defi- 
ant and turned his head away 
without ceremony. Oaffarelli, how- 
ever, came quickly to the rescue by 
pushing over a bottle of Burgundy, 
and saying, “ And it was a pleasant 
party ?” 

“Yes, decidedly pleasant,” said 
M‘Oaskey, with the air of one pro- 
nouncing a judicial opinion. ‘“* The 
women were nice, very well dressed 
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—the little Russian especially; and 
then we talked away as the people only 
do talk in Paris, where there is none 
of that rotten cant of London, and 
no subject discussed but the little 
trivialities of daily life.” 

Caffarelli’s eyes sparkled with mis- 
chievous delight as he watched the 
expansive vanity in M‘Oaskey’s face, 
and the disgust that darkened in 
Maitland’s. “We had a litile of 
everything,” said M‘Oaskey, with 
his head thrown back and two fin- 
gers of one hand jauntily stuck in 
his waistcoat-pocket. “We had 
politics — Plon-Plon’s own peculiar 
politics—Europe a democracy, and 
himself the head of it. We dis- 
cussed dinners and dinner-givers 
—a race fast dying out. We talked 
a little finance, and lastly, Women.” 

“Your own theme!” said Caffar- 
elli, with a slight inclination of the 
head. 

“Without vanity, I might say it 
was. Poor old D‘Orsay always 
said ‘Scratch M‘Oaskey, and I'll 
back myself for success against any 
man in Europe.’ ” 


Maitland started as if a viper had 
bitten him, but by an effort he 
seemed to restrain himself, and, tak- 
ing out his cigar-case, bégan a dili- 
gent search for a cigar. 


“Ha, cheroots, I see!” cried 
M‘Caskey; “cheroots are a weak- 
ness of mine. Pick me out a well- 
spotted one, will you ?” 

Maitland threw the case as it was 
across the table to him without a 
word. 

M‘Caskey selected some six or 
eight, and laid them beside him. 
“You are low, depressed, this even- 
ing, Maitland,” said he; ‘what's 
the matter with you?” 

— sir, not depressed—disgust- 
ed. 

“Ah, disgusted@” said M‘Oaskey, 
slowly, and his small eyes twinkled 
like two balls of fire. ‘ Would it be 
indisereet to ask the cause ?” 

“Tt would be very indiscreet, 
Count M‘Oaskey,” interposed Caf- 
farelli, ‘‘ to forget that you are here 
purely on a grave matter of busi- 
ness—far too grave to be compro- 
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mised by any forgetfulness on the 
score of temper.” 

“Yes, sir,” broke in Maitland; 
“there can always be found a fitting 
time and place to arrange any sinall 
questions outstanding between you 
and me. We want now to learn 
something of what you have done 
in Ireland lately, for the King’s 
service.” 

M‘Caskey drew from his pocket 
a much worn pocket-book, crammed 
to bursting with a variety of loose 
papers, cards, and: photographs, 
which fell about as he opened it. 
Not heeding the disorder, he sought 
out a particular page, and read aloud: 
“Embarked this twenty-second of 
September at Gravesend, on board 
the Ocean Queen, bound for Mes- 
sina with machinery, two hundred 
and eleven labourers—labourers en- 
gaged for two years—to work on the 
state railroads; twenty-eight do. 
do. on board of the Star of Swan- 
sea, for Molo de Gaeta with coals— ~ 
making, with three hundred and 
eighty-two already despatched, within 
about thirty of the first battalion of 
the Cacciatori of St. Patrick.” 

“Well done! bravissimo!” cried 
Oaffarelli, right glad to seize upon 
the opportunity to restore a plea- 
santer understanding. 

“ There’s not a man amongst them 
would not be taken in the Guards; 
and they who regard height of sta- 
ture as the first element of the sol- 
dier—amongst whom I am not one 
—would pronounce them magnifi- 
cent !” 

“And are many more available 
of the same sort?” asked Caffarelli. 

“Ten thousand, sir, if you like to 
pay for them.” 

“Do these men understand that 
they are enlisted as soldiers, not en- 
gaged as navvies?” asked Maitland. 

“As well as you do. Whatever 
our friend COaffarelli may think, I * 
can tell him that my countrymen 
are no more deficient in acuteness 
than his own. These fellows know 
the cause just as well as they know 
the bounty.” 

“T was not inquiring as to their 
sympathies,” said Maitland, caus- 
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tically; “I merely wanted to hear 
how they understood the contract.” 

“They are hirelings, of course, as 
I am, and as you are,” said M‘Oaskey. 

“ By what presumption, sir, do you 
speak of me?” said Maitland rising, 
his face dark with passion. “If the 
accidents of life range us in the 
same cause, is there any other tie or 
bond between us ?” 

“Once more I declare I will 
have none of this,” said Caffarelli, 
pushing Maitland down into his 
chair. “Count M‘Oaskey, the Cen- 
tral Committee have placed you 
under my orders. These orders are, 
that you report yourself to General 
Filangieri at Naples as soon as you 
can arrive there; that you duly in- 
form the Minister at War of what 
steps you have already taken in the 
recruitment, putting yourself at his 
disposition for farther service. Do 

ou want money?” added he in a 
ower tone, as he drew the Major 
aside. 

“A man always wants money, 
sir,” said M‘Caskey, sententiously. 

“T am-your banker: what shall 
it be?” said Caffarelli, drawing out 
his pocket-book. 

“For the present,” said M‘Caskey, 
carelessly, “a couple of thousand 
francs will suffice. I have a rather 
long bill against his Majesty, but it 
can wait.” 

He pocketed the notes without 
deigning to look at them, and then, 
drawing closer to Oaffarelli, said, in 
a whisper, “You'll have to keep 
your friend yonder somewhat ‘ bet- 
ter in hand’—you will really. If not, 
I shall have to shoot him.” 

“The Chevalier Maitland is your 
superior officer, sir,” said Caffarelli, 
haughtily. “Take care how you 
speak of him to any one, but more 
‘especially to me, who am his 
friend.” 

* “I am at his ‘friend’s’ orders 
equally,” said the Major: “my case 
contains two pistols.” 

Caffarelli turned away with a 
shrug of the shoulder, and a look 
that unmistakably bespoke disgust. 

“Here goes, then, for the stirrup- 
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cup!” said M‘Oaskey, filling a large 
goblet with burgundy. “To our 
next meeting, gentlemen,” and he 
bowed as he lifted it to his lips 
“Won't you drink to my toast?” 
said he, stopping. 

Caffarelli filled his glass, and 
touched it to his lips; but Maitland 
sat with his gaze bent upon the fire, 
and never looked up. 

“ Present iy homage to the pretty 
widow when you see her, Maitland, 
and give her that,” and he flung 
down a photograph on the table. 
“Tt’s not a good one, bat it will 
serve to remind her of me.” 

Maitland seized the card and 
pitched it into the fire, pressing 
down the embers with his boot. 

Caffarelli sprang forward, and 
laid his hands on M‘Oaskey’s shoul- 
ders. 

“ When, and where?” said the 
Major, calmly. 

“ Now—here—if you like,” said 
Maitland, as calmly. 

“ At last,” said a deep voice, and 
a brigadier of the gendarmerie en- 
tered, followed by two of his men. 

““M. le Comte,” said he, address- 
ing the Major, “I have been in 
search of you since eleven o'clock. 
There’s a special train waiting to 
convey you to Macon—pray don’t 
lose any more time.” 

“T shall be at Naples within a 
fortnight,” whispered Maitland. 

“All right,” replied M‘Caskey. 
“M. le Brigadier, @ vos ordres. 
Good-bye, Oount. By the way, I 
was forgetting my cheroots, which 
are really excellent;” and so saying 
he carefully placed them in his ci- 
gar-case; and then, giving his great- 
coat to one of the gendarmes to 
assist him while he drew it on, he 
waved a little familiar adiea with 
his hand and departed. 

“My dear Maitland, how could 
you so far forget yourself, and with 
such a man?” said Oaffarelli, laying 
his hands on his shoulder. 

“With any other man I could not 
have forgotten myself,” said he, 
sternly, “Let us think no more of 
him.” 
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SONG OF MATRIMONIAL MATTERS, 


*Arn— Woo'd and married and a’.” 


Att lands their own customs and manners 
Are proud to preserve and display, 
Like bands under different banners, 
When drawn up in battle array. 
Though all men possess the same passions, 
And love is a general law, 
In an infinite number of fashions 
They’re woo’d and married and a’. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married aud woo'd and a’; 
In an infinite number of fashions 
They’re woo’d and married and a’. 


The Russian, all tenderness quelling, 

As soon as the courtship is out, 
Conducts the bride home to his dwelling, 
And gives her a touch of the knout. 

’Tis thus in the law of allegiance 
Their wives a rough lesson they’ read, 
But ours are so bound to obedience, 

Such discipline none of them need. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo'd and a’; 

They vow both to love and obey us 
When woo’d and married and a’. 


With Us now such brightness and beauty 

Are cast over Hymen’s glad hours, 

That the fetters which link us to duty 

Are hid beneath flounces and flowers. 

Yon gay English bride at the altar 
Appears like a conquering quaeen— 
A contrast to her with the halter, 

Who once might at Smithfield be seen, 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 
Yes,wives in a halter at Smithfield 

‘ Were woo'd and married and a’. 


Some customs we now should think shocking, 
Were practised of old without blame; 
The garter and throwing the stocking 
Were counted an innocent game. 
We now heve a splendid dejeuner, 
While bridegroom and bride slip away ; 
And speeches are made that are spooney, 
By men that have nothing to say. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo'd and a’; 
As dull as if some one was buried, 
Not woo’d and married and a’. 
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When wives by the ancients were wanted, 
They got them by paying a price; 
And daughters whose looks were much vaunted, 
Enriched their old sires in a trice. 
Now fathers, as most men discover, 
Before any daughter can go, 
Must find some hard cash for the lover, 
Besides the young lady's trousseau, 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 
’Tis seldom a penniless lassie 
Gets woo’d and married and a’. 


Twas common in Babylon’s city 
A strange kind of auction to hold, 
Where wives were put up that were pretty, 
And to the best bidders were sold. 
A fund was thus nicely collected 
For helping the plain ones away ; 
And the ugliest weren’t rejected, 
Who then the best tocher could pay. 
Woo'd and married and a’, 
Married and woo'd and a’; 
’Twas thus both the plain and the pretty 
Were woo’d and married and a’. 


Some nations are closely restricted 
To only one wife—at a time ; 
To polygamy some are addicted, 

And don’t think a Harem a crime. 
Whate’er may be said of that practice 
With wives of more pliable stuff, 
By most of us here the plain fact is— 

One wife is found fally enough. 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo'd and a’; 
‘ Enongh is as good as a feast 
When you’re woo’d and marri.d and a’: 


We hear in a very few places 
‘Of wives with more husbands than one, 
Which seems a ridiculous basis 
For building a household upon, 
But Nature has frolics as funny— 
The Beehive this oddity owns ; 
For the Queen of those makers of honey 
Has husbands in all of her drones, 
Woo'd and married and a’, 
Married and woo’d and a’; 
Ab! many have drones for their husbands, 
When woo’d and married and a’. 


Of Marriage my present discourse is 
And yet it might natura] seem 

That the various kinds of Divorces 
Should figure as part of my theme. 
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But scandals are grown so abundant, 
I wish from them all to keep free; 
Even a falsely-accused Co-respondent 
Is what I hope never to be, 
Woo’d and married and a’, 
Married and woo'd and a’; 
Preserve us from plaintiffs’ attorneys 
When woo’d and married and a’! 


Now, may all single parties that hear me 
Be married, if such be their care ; 
Though British Statistics, I fear me, 
Must feminine prospects impair. 
At least, may all You that shall marry 
Be loving, and constant, and true; 
And ne’er Jet the Judge Ordinary 
Have cause to inquire what you do. 
Woo’d and married and a, 
Married and woo'd and a’; 
Keep clear both of Judge and of J ury 
When woo’d and married and a’, 





A GROAN 


OVER CORFU. 


BY BONO-JOHNNY. 


I am an old Corfiote, and under 
the influence of the sunny memo- 
ries involved in that title, feel 
deeply aggrieved at our loss of the 
Seven Islands, I do not profess 
to take my stand on very high 
ground}; in fact, I limit myself ‘to 
utilitarian considerations. Politi- 
cally and morally, this disagreeable 
proceeding may ‘be defensible; but 
oo) we have been hit hard. 

e have lost simply the most 
agreeable pied d terre within range 
of our dependencies. This is in- 
telligible, which is more than a 
modest ‘man would like to assert 
with respect to the political involve- 
ments of the question. In fact, on 
this tendér subject those most 
nearly concerned can scarcely be 
expected to reason dispassionately. 
Let my voice, therefore, be taken 
as that of lamentation, and not of 
attempted guidance through the 
maze of Greek politics. 

We cannot be surprised at find- 
ing this gravitation towards union 
between Greeks and Tonians, though 
their original identity of stock has 
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been so extensively qualified by suc- 


cessive engraftings. The Islands 
were certainly started as Greek co- 
lonies. But even within range of 
classical history there were causes 
at work tending to produce, and ac- 
tually producing to a great extent, 
estrangement from the mother coun- 
try. Still the original sources of 
sympathy have been in their case 
imperishable, and the characteristic 
features of the races have been 
standing records of affinity. The 
family likeness is unmistakable ; 
and strange it is that so it should be, 
when we consider the constant pro- 
cess of adulterisation to which the . 
Hellenic blood in the veins of the 
islanders has been subject. Some 
of the seven have been temporarily 
held by strange occupants, who have 
left in the local dialects tokens of 
their presence; and also, it is to be 
presumed, have not less decidedly 
affected the stamina of the popu- 
lations, You may clearly make 
out, on etymological evidence, what 
has been the prevailing character 
of these strangers. In Oorfa, for 
28 
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instance, we find everywhere the 
mark of the Venetians. 
ings are of Venice, and so are the 
corruptions (manifold and vile) of 
the Janguage. In Zante the ety- 
mological alloy is of baser metal, 
the idiom at this present speaking 
being a pasticcio in which the Tur- 
kish element figures conspicuously. 
In Ithaca, which from a variety of 
causes has been kept comparatively 
intact from foreigners, the language 
is preserved in a wonderfully pure 
state. This is so confessedly the 
case, that I have known an Ithacan 
servant-girl hunted up by a num- 
ber of big-wigs and consulted as a 
grammatical authority on the mere 
strength of her being an Ithacan. 
Stil, though some speak better and 
some worse, they all do speak 
Greek; and so with regard to their 
other little family arrangements, 
we are bound to admit that, in 
spite of Italian, Spanish, Turkish, 
and omnium.gatherum  adulterisa- 
tions, they do remain veritably, 
thongh not purely, Greeks in blood. 
Surely we are justified in regard- 


ing the wonderful permanence of 
the Greek tongue as a title to con- 
sideration, and as an evidence of 
respectability on the part of the 


people. Where else in Europe do 
we find aught like it? How many 
naticnalities anywhere can chal- 
lenge the Greeks to this philologi- 
cal comparison? Most of us have 
lost our aboriginal tongues alto- 
gether, and write and speak in a 
fashion that would be unintelligible 
to our forefathers of a few centuries 
back. Syrians, Persians, Arimen- 
ians have their ancient languages 
“not understanded of the people.” 
How much would a modern Os- 
manli understand of Ouigur Tar- 
tar? But the Greek of the present 
day still retains his parent language, 
according to the testimony of the 
oldest extant documentary evidence. 
You mey walk out now any time 
on the banks of the Ilissus (poor 
llissus! it is not much of a stream), 
and stumble on a young Athenian 
reading Plato. You may enter in- 
to conversation with him, or with 
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a cab-driver or boatman—i. ¢., with 
the educated or comparatively un- 
educated classes—without anything 
like the trouble of learning a new 
language. Oxford and Cambridge 
men, straight from the University, 
read Athens or Patras newspapers 
freely. The impediments for such 
persons in the way of a free under- 
standing of written communications 
are very slight, amounting simply 
to certain modifications of expres- 
sion, which may be mastered in a 
few hours. With regard to vird 
voce utterances, the difficulty is 
greater; and it certainly does take 
some little time to bring one to the 
capability of catching the sense of 
words spoken. But this is because 
our home pronunciation of Greek 
is absurd, and because we are thus 
accustomed to sounds which often 
have no sort of association with the 
designated syllables as spoken by 
a Greek. The fault is with us, and . 
not with them. With the excep- 
tion of a few lacuna, the grand 
language remains much what it was 
in the days of the orators and poets. 
The deterioration is not actually 
much greater than it was at the 
period of Macedonian predominance. 
They certainly have no modern lit- 
erature; perhaps under the altered 
circumstances of civilisation, never 
again will have a literature. At all 
events, they may plead that they 
have long had to hang their harps 
on the willow. Who shall say to 
what extent the old spirit may re- 
vive under favourable conditions? 
We cannot expect to see Greek be- 
come again the leading language of 
civilisation. French, no doubt, will 
still be preferred as the language of 
diplomacy and ten-volame novels. 
Bat much may be done, and much 
is even now being done, with the 
Greek, They are gradually supply- 
ing deficiencies, and lopping off re- 
dundancies, and bringing matters 
nearer to the old mark. When 
they get the length of bringing 
once more into general use the in- 
finitive mood and the future tense, 
they will have left very little work 
for future purists, 
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This bond of community of ver- 
nacular and of undeniable consan- 
guinity has always been recognised 
by the Tonians. They have never 
made any secret of their sympathy. 
Greeks they consider themselves, 
and Greeks they have always in- 
tended to be, when they should be 
able to find the occasion, They 
may or they may not be wise in this 
judgment, It is a case where the 
balance has to be struck between 
material loss and ideological gain. 
For ourselves, in spite of the bitter- 
ness of the pill, we perhaps have 
no alternative but to swallow it 
—i. e, no worthy alternative. A 
protection maintained ct et armis 
over recalcitrant protégés becomes 


in the long run invidions, On the’ 


whole, it was doubtless well to let 
them have their own way; and we 
ought not, perhaps, to be surprised 
at the direction in which that way 
has tended. 

Somehow it has come to pass 
that the Ionians have never liked 
us. Bad taste, no doubt, it has been 
on their part, but so stands the un- 
deniable fact. Perhaps there has 
been too much discrepancy be- 
tween the social usages of our re- 
spective communities to admit of 
any real amalgamation. Our insu- 
lar pride has been in constant col- 
lision with their insular pride, and 
defects have been magnified on 
either side. Besides this there has 
been the constant difficulty of the 
want of a common language, They 
were not likely to learn English, 
and our fellows would not be at the 
trouble of learning an available 
amount of Italian. Greek, save in 
a few exceptional cases, was quite 
out of the question, The compli- 
mentary adjaration, “d. oxend "— 
equivalent to “Get ont of the way, 
you rascal ”"—was the limit of gen- 
eral attainment in that . language. 
The Italian was stretched some- 
what farther. Some few  idlers 
may have been contented with the 
formula “Bono Jobn,” but a good 
many of our compatriots made 
such a good use of their three years 
or so at Corfa, that they became 
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enabled to ask their way of a coun- 
tryman, or to dispense with signs 
at a coffee-shop. Verily the British 
soldier has not been strong at lan- 
guages—i. ¢., before the days of 
competitive examinations, We have 
had cases of Staff officers, whose 
daily duty it was to receive and 
entertain foreigners, unable to ad- 
dress to the said foreigners three 
sentences of ordinary conversation. 
Now we are mending, and no 
doubt shall continue to mend; 
but such things have been. It is 
curious enough that the same in- 
capacity of .carelessness has not 
characterised the naval service. 
The ship in the Mediterranean 
that had not its fair quota of lin- 
guists has been decidedly the ex- 
ception to the rule. 

But this language-difficulty was 
a constant stumblingblock at the 
palace of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. I mention that august 
abode because, so far as I am post- 
ed, it was the chief, if not the only, 
rallying-point for mixed assem- 
blages of Britons and Ionians, 
Here were constantly to be met 
the notables of the island. On 
certain red-letter days the invita- 
tion would go forth to pretty nearly 
every presentable person within due 
limits. Then was to be seen the 
richest of bals costumés. The fairest 
of damsels and matrons, congregated 
in clusters, put you at once and for 
ever at rest on the subject of the 
pretensions of Ionigia womanhood. 
Strange stories were afloat as to 
the methods in vogue for the en- 
hancing of wsthetic effects. They 
were said to be adepts in the art of 
face-painting. But we, as a nation, 
among whose ladies Mme. Rachel 
has made a fortune, are scarcely the 
people to throw stones at them. At 
all events, the painting, if done at 
all, was well done: ars celare artem, 
The effect was excellent, and man 
gazed approvingly. But there was 
little gctual intercourse on_ these 
occasions, for very few of the one 
set could talk to the other. It is 
easily understood that friendships 
do not spring up readily under such 
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conditions, Yet for many Ionians 
these were the only opportunities 
of studying English society; and 
from these reunions they would 
naturally retire with the notion 
that Englishmen were proud and 
exclusive. Some few of their tip- 
top aristocracy were willing to lend 
themselves to an exchange of hos- 
pitalities. They knew us better; 
and through them, no doubt, a 
corrective influence in our favour 
would he maintained. But, on the 
whole, they did not like us, and 
were glad to shake off our protec- 
tectorate. 

Perhaps we are constitutionally 
unfitted for the functions of a 
friendly protectorate. We are 
strong, no doubt, and honest, and 
thus are qualified to insure to a 
weak people those two essential 
requisites, safety and justice. They 
know that we will neither injare 
them ourselves, nor suffer any one 
else to touch them. But something 
more than this is required for the 
engendering of goodwill between 
us and the protected. People of 
genial temperament, such as the 
populations of our dependencies are 
. apt to be, require more than this, 
or they will be found sulking. They 
may consider the endurance of su- 
perciliousness, and an ever-present 
assertion of superiority, too dear a 
price to pay for their substantial 
advantages. Now, as a nation, we 
certainly are given to the above- 
named delinquencies. We do ac- 
tually think ourselves superior to 
most people with whom we come 
into contact, and take little pains 
to conceal our convictions. We 
comport ourselves as lords of the 
soil, and treat the indigenes as 
intruders and persons to be tole- 
rated, but scarcely as gentlemen 
and fellow-subjects, Of course they 
do not like this sort of thing; 
and we ought not to be surprised 
at their finding therein an offset 
against the undoubted value of 
our sterling good qualities. Nay, 
it may be asserted that these very 
qualities themselves tend some- 
times to the prejudice of our po- 
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pularity. In the estimation of 
a light and feeble people, as our 
friends the Ionians may in all cha- 
rity be called, the very incorrupti- 
bility of our administration of jus- 
tice has in it. something hard and 
unamiable. It is as though their 
moral training had not yet pro- 
ceeded to the length of introducing 
them to the idea of justice pure and 
simple. As an occasional luxury, 
they seem to think that it may be 
exhibited to advantage, but scarcely 
would have it rendered too com- 
mon by everyday usage. Junius 
Brutus, standing alone in_ history, 
is very admirable, but he is not 
the sort of man they would choose 
to preside over their ordinary law- 
courts. No; bribery and corrup- 
tion in moderation are not repug- 
nant to their taste, and a simply 
incorruptible judge they vote a bore 
and a barbarian. There is, I sup- 
pose, little room to question the 
allegation that a rich noble thinks. 
he has a right to influence the 
decision of the magistrate, and 
that there is a general disposition 
among the people to recognise the 
prescription. In fact, the moral 
code of our friends has not been 
very stringent in respect of public 
or private obligation. I have known 
the case where truthfulness has 
been cited as a weak point of our 
national character. ‘ You English,” 
it was said, “cannot lie;” the im- 
plication being, “We Greeks can 
lie,” and ergo, “are so far better 
off than you.” Not that promiscu- 
ous lying was advocated, but it 
was thought highly advantageous 
to be able to do so freely on occa- 
sion. On the whole, I suspect that 
there was a clear line of demarea- 
tion between those of the islanders 
who associated with us and those 
who kept themselves to themselves. 
Among the former were some very 
amiable individuals, but I am afraid 
that their liberality was exercised 
at the expense of popularity. All 
this refers specially to Corfu, which 
was the chief seat of courtly in- 
trigaes—the real Krahwinkel. In 
the other islands there was more 
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simplicity and more cordiality of 
intercommunion. 

Take it all in all, we have had a 
glorious time in those Islands—we, 
i.é@, Who in due succession have 
been called to the episode of a two 
or three years’ residence among 
them. Perbaps the thing would 
not have answered for a continu- 
ance. One might have wearied of 
perpetual sunshine and blue waters 
and gardens of Alcinous. Human 
nature does stand a deal of that sort 
of treatment, but it is to be pre- 
sumed that a limit is somewhere, 
I never reached it myself, and never 
met any one else that had reached 
it, nor ever kriew any one who was 
not delighted at the chance of revis- 
iting the old spot. The one great 
drawback to the region was that, 
by dint of living there, one became 
to a great extent unfitted for resi- 
dence elsewhere. The golden mean 
was hit off by those who were 
called to fulfil an ordinary tour 
of military service at the station. 
Where, within Mediterranean lim- 
its, were the heats of summer more 
déliciously tempered with all that 
goes to make summer endurable? 
Where, during the strenuous sea- 
son, was to be had such woodcock- 
shooting, such boating, such well- 
rewarded _pedestrianising ? No- 
where else, save in these Islands, 
could a duty-man take up a_posi- 
tion within easy distance of half 
the places that one cares to visit in 
this quarter of our globe. What 
was it worth to have the Morea 
within hail—to be able, with a 
few weeks’ leave, to start off with 
Leake under your arm, or Pau- 
sanias, or Ohristopher Wordsworth, 
and plunge into the work of verify- 
ing the most interesting indicia of 
man’s political and intellectual pro- 
gress? Janina and all the actuali- 
ties of wild Albanian life were just 
opposite. Immediately to your 
north were the smiling shores of 
the Adriatic—the civilisation of 
Ancona, Trieste, and Venice, the 
semi-civilisation of Dalmatia and 
Istria, and the wondrous _barbar- 
ism of Montenegro. To the south 
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stretched a coast indented witha 
hundred inlets, into none of which 
could you put without the prospect 
of pleasant adventure, and the cer- 
tainty of the sportsman’s richest 
meed, And inno one of all these 
directions could you proceed many 
steps without falling in with some 
striking object of artistic study. 
Certainly, as an educationary post, 
the station was worth much to us; 
and it would have been good policy 
on the part of our rulers to have 
rendered a certain term of service 
with some regiment serving thereat 
compulsory on young officers. Corfu 
might have keen utilised for pur- 
poses of general education, just as 
Chatham and the Britannia are 
utilised for special purposes in dif- 
ferent branches of the public ser- 
vice. But that is all over now. 
We have but Malta and Gibraltar, 
and I fear they can scarcely be 
brought to subserve the same pur- 
pose. 

On the whole, I am disposed to 
advocate a claim for compensation 
to the British army. Against whom 
this claim lies I cannot venture to 
assert. Perhaps the King of Greece 
and our Ministers may hit on some 
terms of compromise. We, at least, 
should not be made the scapegoats 
of politicians. 

f Corfa is to be considered as 
possessed of incomparable advan- 
tages of position, it is to be no less 
highly esteemed on account of its 
own beauties. Few views on the 
surface of this earth can be more 
lovely than that obtainable from the 
shores of Corfu on a summer eyen- 
ing; and nothing in the way of 
inland scenery can beat the fair 
prospect of mountain and olive- 
wood and smiling village within 
the island itself. The geological 
character of the mountains aids the 
picturesque effect, giving to their 
profiles exactly that decision of 
outline and to their masses that 
combination of light and shade 
which tells well on canvass. And 
looking away from the land, over 
the blue of the channel, you gaze 
on the shores of Albania (distant 
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some twelve miles), fringed here- 
abouts by the Acroceraunian range. 
These, if not absolutely capped 
with everlasting snows, are so nearly 
so as to serve the turn on almost 
any summer evening. No pen can 
describe the effect of the declining 
sunlight on these peaks, bathing 
them in heavenly pink, projecting 
far into the azure below their fairy 
shapes and hues. It so happens, 
by felicitous accident, that one of 
the arches of entrance to the Palace 
of 8. Michaele and 8. Georgio has 
been so disposed as to enhance the 
artistic effect of the view to one 
standing on the line-wall. The 
arch, with its supporting buttresses, 
subserves exactly the purpose of a 
frame to the magnificent picture, 
shutting out all unseemly particu- 
Jars of foreground. The effect is so 
remarkable as to be quite a feature 
of the spot, and must be well re- 
membered by all who have had the 
opportunity of seeing it. 

As viewed from the sea, Corfu 
presents striking features of indi- 
viduality. The Citadel is far and 
wide conspicuous, and to mariners 
unmistakable as a beacon. They 
say that as a fortification it is 
valueless. In that case it is to be 
hoped that its sentence of demoli- 
tion may be averted, as it certainly 
is worth preserving as an object. 
As I donot happen to belong to 
the scientific branch of the service, 
[ would speak modestly; but I 
venture to suggest that at such an 
elevation, guns must be harmless, 
and it would be a pity to deprive 
our friends of the power of firing a 
salute, seeing that such burning of 
powder is much to their'taste. The 
palace of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner is a jewel in the setting of 
the picture. Probably it is the 
noblest mansion of all those pro- 
vided for our viceroys, with the 
exception of Government House at 
Calcutta. One is curious to know 
what they will do with it now. 
Though not of such costly material 
a3 Otho’s Palace at Athens, it far 
surpasses that queer edifice in archi- 
tectural pretension, and in all speci- 
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alities of a regal domicile. On one 
side of you as you look (from sea- 
ward), you have the Venetian bar- 
bour, skirted down to the very water- 
side with foliage, and delicate trac- 
ery of hill and dale. On the other 
side, with a beautiful sweep, is 
traced out the Bay of COastrades, 
Over and beyond this you have the 
sort of landscape of which I have 
already been trying to give an idea. 

Now, add to all this, a lovely cli- 
mate and most agreeably intensi- 
fied idleness, a tolerable regimental 
and official society, with, if you 
were able to avail yourself thereof, 
pour rélever le gout,.a dash of the 
best variety of the Ionian element, 
and you must confess that the cup 
of enjoyment was pretty well fur- 
nished with external requirements, 

The worst of lotus-eating was, 
that it made a man forget house 
and home and duty. I am afraid 
there was something of that evil 
influence at work in the atmosphere 
of Corfo. As the greedy bee was - 
smothered in the honey-pot, so was 
the gallant defender of his country 
in danger of coming to grief in the 
sea of Jonian delights. It needed 
exertion to keep his faculties un- 
clogged. Strenua inertia was the 
prevailing epidemic; and the island 
seemed to have been provided on 
homeeopathic principles for the 
treating of the disease. It was 
possible there to while away one’s 
three .years in utter idleness with 
perfect complacency. “ Fidnering,” 
“loafing,” or “lounging,” in the 
most literal sense of the most em- 
phatic term, was the order of the 
day. There was one particular 
spot on the Citadel wall known by 
an especial, and not very elegant, 
sobriquet, because there it was that 
officers off duty would congregate in 
the morning, and, leaning over the 
parapet, occupy themselves any a- 
mount of hours gazing listlessly into 
the waters below. Old Schalen- 
burg’s statue on the Esplanade also 
did excellent duty in this way. It 
was not bad fun, leaning against 
him and hearing all the cancan of 
the place. These two trysting spots 
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must figure conspicuously in the 
recollections of some of us, 

Yet; bating some three months 
of the year when neither man nor 


, beast could work, there was no 


reason why one should have been 
listless at Oorfu. There was abun- 
dant room for active enjoyment, 
and there were plenty of fellows 
who had the good sense to use their 
opportunities. A fleet cf yachts 
was ever moored within the Man- 
duchio, and sailing-matches were a 
standing institution, besides expe- 
ditions to the neighbouring islands 
and coast. These would some- 
times be for a length of some week 
or ten days; but generally speak- 
ing, adventurers would be satisfied 
with a trip over to Albania, for the 
sake of the almost unequalled shoot- 
ing there to be encountered. Such 
an excursion, besides the opportu- 
nity for sport which was its im- 
mediate object, involved just the 
amount of risk proper to redeem it 
from the category of commonplaces. 

In the first place, you had to 
provide defences against the in- 
fraction of quarantine. As you 
would be aware that plagae is not 
indigenous in European Turkey, 
and that any case occurring within 
those limits must be by importation, 
you would be content personally 
to dispense with these precautions. 
But as Turkey is conventionally 
plague-stricken, no boat coming 
from those shores is allowed, in com- 
municating with the island, to dis- 
pense with the formalities of, the 
prescribed lustration. Sportsmen, 
therefore, and others visiting Al- 
bania for a few hours only, take 
with them a sanitary Guardiano— 
i. é., @ functionary of the health de- 
partment—who is solemnly bound 
by oath to keep watch and ward 
over the party, and to prevent or re- 
port any compromising intercourse. 
Sad liars these fellows are apt to 
be. and almost invariably open to a 
bribe. But we will hope that you 
are too honest to bribe, and in that 
case you must be on your guard 
against accidents. Should you 
touch any person or anything sup- 


posed to be conductive of conte- 
gion, you would inevitably on your 
return be incarcerated for seven 
or some multiple of seven days. i 
could tell a good story or two 
aboot these Guardiani, but on 
second thoughts refrain for the 
present. 

In the next place, you had to 
take some little care lest you should 
yourself be bagged. | Woodcocks 
and red-legged partridges, with an 
occasional deer or wild-boar, were 
not the only game with which you 
were likely to forgather. Ever and 
anon a strapping Albanian would 
come across your path. He might 
spring up from behind a bush, or 
you might find him on some crag, 
looking for all the world like what 
he might be presumed to be, a 
robber on the outlook. But see 
him where and how you might, 
you would instinctively feel that 
the feltow armed to the teeth, and 
the wolf-like dog at his heels, would 
either of them seize you by the 
throat without compunction — the 
man on the temptation of your 
personal effects, the dog on the 
motion of his own ferocity. To 
the human being the great tempta- 
tion—irresistible, I fear, with a 
good opportunity—would be your 
gun and powder-flask. 

Encountered singly and reason- 
ably humoured, they were not dan- 
gerous. Where our numbers were 
three to one, we could afford to 
consider them artistically, and had 
to confess them to be splendid in- 
dividuals; yet even then it was 
highly impolitic to treat them cava- 
lierly. A rough fellow coming up 
alone to- a party of half-a-dozen 
with a demand for “ Barat,” was 
pretty sure to get what he wanted 
—gunpowder. A _ refusal would 
probably have led to a row; for, 
like the Gregarach “on his native 
heath,” these fellows considerel 
themselves entitled to make us pay 
our fuoting ; and how many fellow- 
ruffians they might in five minutes 
summon from the neighbouring 
hills, none could say. Now a single 
blow with the fist, or a mere col- 
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laring of your man, would have 
involved all the penalties of quaran- 
tine. When you add all this to 
the risk of deadly injury from such 
desperadoes, it is not wonderful 
that one was desirous of keeping 
the peace. Still rows would occa- 
sionally occur, and they were al- 
ways followed by a garrison order 
forbidding such excursions alto- 
gether for the time being. Their 
dogs were an awful nuisance, 
Perhaps, under civilised training, 
they might be inoffensive members 
of the community, as they certainly 
do possess valuable qualities, and 
come of a renowned stock. But 
hitherto their native ferocity has 
been left unredeemed, and there 
is scarcely a pin to choose between 
them and so many wolves, except 
in so far as their own masters and 
their flocks are concerned. As 
shepherd-dogs in a country still 
exposed to the incursions of wolves 
they are invaluable. Unfortunate- 
ly, the shepherds limit their no- 
tions of dog-education to this one 
adaptability, and are careless of 
any mischief the dogs may commit 
incidentally. To.  wayfarers they 
are really dangerous, and would 
devour any such whom they might 
meet defenceless and _ refugeless, 
Happily their blind courage against 
brutes is, as ageinst man, modified 
by some qualifying instinct. Per- 
haps it may be their experimental 
knowledge that restrains them. 
Perhaps they have experience of 
the fact, that a good big stone, pro- 
pelled by a strong human arm, 
produces unpleasant sensations in 
that part of the frame with which 
it comes into contact, At all events, 
it is with stones that they are to be 
beaten off. Sticks they despise ; 
and unless your first blow should 
stan, they wonld be at your throat 
before you could plant a second. 
Sometimes a pertinacious indi- 
vidual, or a pack of two or three, 
would refuse to be discomfited : it 
then became necessary to elect be- 
tween the danger of being devoured 
by the open-mouthed foe, and that 
ot being shot by their masters. 
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These fellows never stood any non- 
sense when their dogs were con- 
cerned, and had no notion of 
extenuating circumstances. The 
slaughter of a dog was sure to pro- 
duce a terrific embroglio, involving 
imminent risk of human bloodshed, 
It has been found necessary to stand 
back to back: with levelled guns, as 
the only method of meeting their 
first onslaught, and leaving room 
for subsequent arrangement by the 
Guardiano, One fray of that kind, 
on a large scale, must be in the 
recollection of many old Corfiotes, 
A young officer had been attacked 
by a dog, against whom he essayed 
all the ordinary methods of dissua- 
sion. In the last extremity, and 
in pure self-defence, he turned the 
brute over by a shot, thinking that 
the men who witnessed the occur- 
rence would perceive his act to be 
one of necessity. But such an attack 
took place on the party that it was 
by a special providence only that 
the most dreadful results were 
averted. The English party was 
numerons,: but the Albanians were 
ten to one; and, had they actually 
come toa fight, would no doubt 
have massacred every mother’s son 
of them. Happily, after = consid- 
erable period of suspense and a 
tremendous expenditure of v 
energy, a compromise was hit upon, 
and some satisfactory compensation 
devised. This was a_ prodigious 
row, and has become historical; 
but its only exceptional feature was 
the maynitude of the forces engaged 
on either side. On a small scale it 
was liable to constant repetition. 
Indeed, the man who set foot on 
Albanian ground was unable to 
conjecture in what form, and whence 
arising, adventure was likely to as- 
sail him, I know one case in which 
the most undignified agency was 
employed—that of the domestic 
pig—if indeed it be right so to term 


any of the pigs belonging to these . 


people. The pigs are, to a certain 


extent, actually domesticated during 
part of the year, when they wax fat, 
and are tolerably good-humoured ; 
but at the season when acorns fall 
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from the trees, they are driven forth 
to forage for themselves. Leaving 
human enclosures, they seem to re- 
turn for a while to the ferocity of 
the wild boar, to which animal they 
do indeed bear a strong family like- 


ness. The only trace of their civil- 


isation that they retain is an apti- 
tude for society: they remain gre- 
garious by disposition, and roam 
the woods in packs. How on earth 
their respective masters contrive to 
effect their recapture and reappro- 
priation I cannot even guess. With 
a furious, rampant, hungry, devilish 
pack of these pigs, a strayed Eng- 
lishman fell in. Although a keen 
sportsman, he was new to this par- 
ticular field. Had this not been 
the case, he would have been wiser 
than to get beyond reach of his 
party; but there he was, with this 
legion of devils before him. At 
first the sight was rather curious— 
they routed and grunted, and thrust 
one another about like very hungry 
pigs. But presently his pointer 
attracted their attention, and was 
at once assailed. It was in vain 
that both barrels were discharged 
at the pack. Two pigs were rolled 
over, but the rest pressed onwards, 
and in 4 minute the poor dog was 
devoured. They then, I believe, ate 
up their slaughtered companions, 
and, having nothing more to detain 
them by the way, attacked our 
young friend. He must, humanly 
speaking, have been their victim 
had he not availed himself of the 
short respite to run with might and 
main to a neighbouring olive-tree 
in which he took refuge, and from 
safe ensconcement within which he 
kept up a retaliatory popping at 
the pigs, till they retired on the ap- 
proach of a strong reinforcement of 
his friends. 

I should like to know what effi- 
cient cause it is to which we are 
to attribute the superiority of thé 
British officer? I do not mean 


military superiority, for that I sup- 
pose to be debatable ground; buat, 
taken for all in all, his moral, in- 
tellectual, and social presentment is 
of a superior kind to that afforded 
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by the officer of almost any other 
national type. He is more of a 
gentleman, more expansive intellec- 
tually, and is better adapted to the 
amenities of social life. He can 
talk on other themes than those per- 
taining to the barrack-room, and 
an extra-regimental interest in 
ife. 

May not this difference—which 
is largely recognised by foreigners 
themselves—be accounted for by 
consideration of the especial train- 
ing to which our officers have been 
subject? They have, in fact, in the 
course of service, been partakers of 
very great educational advantages. 
The distinguishing feature of that 
service has been that it has called 
them to visit all parts of the world. 
A man must indeed be a moral 
and intellectual dullard if he could 
without benefit pass through such 
experiences, Some of our stations 
would be perhaps dull as permanent 
residences, but all yield their meed 
of profit to an observant visitor. A 
West Indian island, St. Helena, or 
Hong-Kong, may not be exactly 
places at which one would choose to 
pitch one’s tent, but at none of them 
could a term of service be unprofit- 
able to a man with eyes in his 
head. One and all of these periods 
of foreign experience have helped 
him on in cosmopolitan develop- 
ment; but of course no position was 
so favourable for this purpose as the 
Mediterranean; and within these 
limits no spot was comparable to Cor- 
fu,—none gave him such opportu- 
nities of studying men and manners. 

We may assume—at least I have 
experimentally learned to assume 
—that no opportunity of foreign 
travel is equal to that which occurs 
in the way of daty. A young fel- 
low travelling on his own account 
is almost sure to tarn lazy before 
he has half done his work. He 
will gape over the fairest localities, 
and wish picture-galleries and mu- 
seums at the bottom of the sea. 
How can it be otherwise, when he 
has to take in his new ideas all ata 
dose? Human nature will not stand 
more than a certain amount of un- 
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intermitted sight-seeing, and when 
this amount has been fulfilled, there 
remains for the patient nought but 
unprofitable weariness. Besides this, 
save in exceptional cases, to no pri- 
vate traveller is accorded such ready 
access as the officer finds to all so- 
cial circles. This latter favoured 
individual is able also to observe 
at his leisure—to take one object at 
a time—to return home when tired 
—and, above all, is privileged to 
begin the work of observation with 
unblunted energies. It is by con- 
sideration of this power, which has 
been to a great extent the peculiwm 
of our services, that I would ac- 
count for personal differences in fa- 
vour of our officers. It would be 
too much to assert that this power 
was always adequately employed ; 
but it was so employed frequently, 
which is about as much as we say 
touching any human use of oppor- 
tunity. The cession of the Ionian 
Islands involves in all these, re- 
spects a wondrous diminution of 
means, 

Beautiful a3 is Corfu, it cannot 
be said to be the queen of the 
group. As a residence, it has the 
advantages of a metropolitan civil- 
isation. It is (or has been) a centre 
of courtly influences. But the palm 
of beauty must be conceded to one 
of the smaller islands—Zante for 
choice. 


“ Zante! Zante! fior di Levante,” 


sings the Zantiot patriot, with bet- 
ter reason than he of Malta, who, 
with simply a big hearth-stone for 
his habitat, sings, 

“ Malta! fior del mondo.” 


In the case of Zante you aie 
ready to admit the boast to be 
true. A paradise of fruits and 
flowers smiles on the approaching 
steamer, and with flowers her depart- 
ing decks are cumbered. Fair, love- 
ly, and bright in view, and dear to 
memory, are its only appropriate 
epithets. Unfortunately, its  eligi- 
bility as a residence is affected by 
its liability to earthquakes. This, 
certainly, is a serious drawback. 
Scarcely a week passes without 
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some slight shock, and every now 
and then they have a_ serious 
alarm. The popular tradition is, 
that these events have a regular 
cycle of occurrence, and ‘that a 
great earthquake is to be expect- 
ed once in twenty years. It is 
only about these great paroxysms 
that they trouble themselves; - the 
lesser commotions they take very 
philosophically. They have insti- 
tuted what might with propriety be 
called “an earthquake drill,” which 
is constantly called into requisition. 
Their houses are-built with express 
reference to this particular liability, 
and therefore, the good ones at 
least, are tolerably secure against 
any ordinary shock. But they have 
a prearranged code of proceedings, 
according to which, on any alarm, 
they fly to what experience has 
taught them to recognise as the 
safest position. It has a queer ef- 
fect to see the guests jump up from 
the dinner-table and make with 
one accord to the cross-beam over 
the door. The stranger hardly con- 
nects this movement, in the first 
instance, with the queer rumbling 
and rattling of which he is sensible. 
When he does make out what it all 
is about, the chances are ,that his 
appetite and spirit of enjoyment 
are somewhat marred. Not so, how- 
ever, is it with the habitués— 
they reseat themselves in perfect 
carelessness, and in five minutes 
appear to forget the matter. Your 
host, in conducting you up to your 
room for the night, is sure to-give 
you a word of advice as to your 
conduct in the contingency of your 
slumbers being disturbed by the 
undesirable phenomenon, and tells 
you “not to be alarmed”—advice 
easier given than followed. 

With .this one drawback, Zante 
is a most delightful residence. Its 
society has just the proper infasion 
of the English element to insure a 
genial hospitality, without the bick- 
erings and petty jealouies which 
mark the rule of “clique.” We 


are entitled to groan over the loss 
of such an island. . 
It is noteworthy that both Zant 
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and Cephalonia surpass Oorfu in 
mercantile importance. From both 
gf them considerable exports are 
made, while the trade of Oorfu is 
pretty much confined to shopkeep- 
ing. Cephalonia is distinguished 
for the industry of its population, 
and has a large mercantile marine, 
Perhaps this latter fact is owing to 
its possession of a magnificent har- 
bour. Cephalonia boasts also some 
wonderful Cyclopzan remains at 
Crani and at Samos, and in all 
respects may be termed interesting 
and delectable. It presents, how- 
ever, one drawback, which is, that 
the energies of the people have been 
somewhat too ready to manifest 
themselves in the way of political 
commotion. This, we will hope, 
may now be remedied. 

Santa Maura, the old Leucas, is 
fraught with reminiscences of lyric 
poetry, and the maiden’s leap from 
precipitous cliffs into the sea. The 
traditionary site of this leap is still 
pointed out, and an awkward-look- 
ing place it is. Schiller’s ‘Taucher’ 
would hardly have survived a @irst 
experiment here. The main town 
ot the island is a queer place, ap- 
proachable from the seaward only 


- by a long and narrow causeway, 


erected on a lake or swamp that 
covers the position. The water is 
so shallow that an inexperienced 
sculler is sure to get aground in 
making the passage. The place la- 
bours under the imputation of ague 
and fever. The island, however, is 
pretty enough, and the inland dis- 
trict is healthy. Here also is to be 
found a treasure of Oyclopwan te- 
mains, 

Ithaca must be placed high on 
the list. I suppose that most of us 
approach its soil with peculiar feel- 
ings. The shades of Ulysses, Pene- 
lope, and Telemachus seem to beset 
it. But, independently of bygones, 
Ithaca has sufficient grounds of re- 
commendation in the surpassing 
beauty of its scenery, and the 
kindly humanities of its present 
occupants. If, O reader, you have 
happened to see an artistically ex- 
ecuted view of the Bay of Vathi, 


as one looks across from Samos, you 
will be able to appreciate part of 
this praise. Take my assurance that 
this island may be esteemed as head- 
quarters, among the seven, of peace- 
fal intellectual enjoyment. Any 
epithet expressive of kindness and 
simplicity would be well applied to 
the le. 

+ oe nent each of all these islands 
required the presence of an official 
representative of the British Pro- 
tectorate; and of course at present 
there is a lapse of exactly so much 
patronage—patronage that was held 
almost exclusively for the benefit of 
the British officer. 

I never was so fortunate as to be 
a Resident myself, but I always used 
to consider the post most enviable. 
These lieutenant-governorships ap- 
peared to yield all the sweets of 
office, with the accompaniment of 
only a mitigated responsibility. 
Some men professed to think that 
the seclusion of life in some of the 
smaller islands counterbalanced the 


.advantages involved. I am of a 


different opinion. The — seclusion 
was, in fact, only from one phase of 
civilization; and a man of any re- 
sources ought to have been able to 
make himself happy, and to find 
usefal occupation among his clients 
for the time being. © He, at all events, 
had the opportunity of playing the 
great man, and getting his hand in 
for the game of government. 

In his own island the Resident 
was of paramount authority, ac- 
countable to the Lord High Com- 
missioner, but for the moment act- 
ing without appeal. Considering 
that for Ithaca a regimental captain 
was considered sufficient, and that 
for Cerigo and Paxo a subaltern 
served the turn, we may understand 
that these appointments were no 
small prizes, and that the grievance 
involved in their loss is huge. 
Their tenure implied no neglect of 
permanent interests; a man’s seni- 
ority went on just as though he had 
been still at duty; so that when 
tired of his place, or relieved in the 
course of promotion, he had simply 
to return to his civilised status, 
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without any detriment to his regi- 
mental standing. 

All these good things are now 
gone. These sunny haunts are to 
know us no more, save as travellers 
and strangers. And even as travel- 
lers, I suspect, it will be'no easy 
matter to revisit them. Malta will 
be our nearest point; and that, even 
with our present means of transit, 
would be too far for general use. 
But of course the present means of 
communication will not be main- 
tained. We shall no longer charge 
ourselves, it is to be presumed, with 
keeping up a packet-service where we 
have no garrisons nor establishments. 

After all, it may prove to be the 
fact—and in that hope is our best 
consolation—that the Ionians, being 
thrown on their own resources, will 
rise to the level of the occasion; and 
the Greeks may, in this enlargement 
of their means, find the remedy for 
mach of the evil that has hitherto 
afflicted the Hellenic kingdom. So 
far as a navy is concerned, we know 
that the Greek nautical element is 
equal to that of any nation under 
earth. Miaoulis, Kanaris, and some 
others, wanted but the means to 
become famous as the admirals on 
any European list. As for matters 
military, the less they attempt the 
better will it be for them. If they 
aim at anything more than organis- 
ing a disciplined force sufficient for 
the guaranteeing of internal securi- 
ty, they will render themselves simp- 
ly ridiculous. In some other respects 
they will with advantage enlarge 
their scope. Hitherto their admin- 
istrative system has been conducted 
on a scale so small as almost to 
caricature the action of the kingdom, 
Their court intrigues have possibly 
been no worse than those of their 
neighbours, but they have present- 
ed themselves to us in a light which 
has made them ridiculous. We need 
not fall on modern instances to de- 
monstrate the truth that human 
judgment is affected by the matter 
of proportions; nor can we doubt 
that men frequently become respec- 
table as a consequence of the being 
so esteemed, 
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Tt is possible that the effect of 
this political change may thus bring 
about an access of respectability to 
both Greeks and Ionians, and so 
tend to strengthen the hitherto 
weakest point of their respective 
characters. There is among them 
no lack of talent, and henceforth 
there will be enlargement of means, 
What they want is solidity -and 
fixity—is honesty of purpose. This 
latter defect is pretty general in the 
world of politics; but really these 
gentry have been worse than their 
neighbours. Let us hope that now 
they may mend their ways; and 
above all, let us confess that we are 
not clear of all share in their pecca- 
dilloes. We have had a great deal 
too much to say to the miserable 
trickeries of the régime of Otho. It 
is to be hoped that we shall now 
all turn over a new leaf. 

Hitherto we must allow that the 
Hellenes have had but a poor chance, 
They have scarcely succeeded in win- 
ning a serions regard to their efforts 
at autonomy; they have been inter- 
nally a prey to adventurers, and ex- 
ternally a mere shuttlecock to the 
great Powers. Their ci-derant social 
life is admirably hit off by M. About. 
Let any one who wishes to appreci- 
ate the strange episodes to which 
that life was subject, read ‘Le Roi 
des Montagnes,’ and ask any of his 
friends, with Greek experiences, 
whether or not they will back these 
accounts as truthful. 

Let me speak for myself. I was 
at Athens at one of the most inter- 
esting epochs of their recent his- 
tory. The wave of revolution was 
subsiding, and their Constitution 
was coming into play. All the 
swindlers and evil-doers and trait- 
ors were supposed to be gone, and 
none but honest men to remain. 
Conscious virtue beamed in every 
face, and it was invidious to doubt 
that the nation was inaugurating a 
new and golden era. 

The chambers met—the first 
elected under the new régime. The 
people were in the high-tide of ex- 
pectation, the senators in the glow 
of triumph, and everybody more or 
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less in a state of excitement. The 
impulse was to throw up one’s hat, 
and join in the general chorus of 
“Zina to oivracyual” One could 
not pause to discuss nicely the pro- 
priety of all that was being enacted. 
It did perhaps seem strange that 
certain deputies should parade the 
streets with a rabble of fifty or a 
hundred armed Palikari at their 
heels, and betake themselves to 
their parliamentary duties in a 
mode suited rather to purposes of 
military extremity than to those of 
peaceful deliberation. But it was 
said that such demonstrative pro- 
ceedings were according to the 
genius of the nation; that they 
were to be considered jubilant and 
not minatory, and to be taken as 
indicating a real though efferves- 
cent patriotism. Still it was diffi- 
cult to construe in this light the 
actual deportinent of some of the 
popular chiefs, and to shake off the 
feeling that freedom of debate must 
be imperilled where these gentry 
were to be doorkeepers. 

Within the House decorum was 
maintained. The King in person 
opened the session, and the Address 
was duly moved and seconded. One 
of the Ministers attracted my atten- 
tion by his businesslike and civil- 
ised appearance. a, 

“Who is that?” I asked of a 
friendly Athenian; “his dress and 
look are of the West.” 

“Oh, that is D——; he has been 
educated in Paris, and is one of our 
rising men.” 

I at once recognised the name as 
being that of one of the chiefs who 
exercised an illegal but practically 
paramount authority within a cer- 
tain district. He was a_ horrid 
vagabond, greedy of blackmail, and 
unscrupulous in his methods of en- 
forcing payment. 

Thinking it indelicate to hint at 
the possibility of a relationship in 
such a quarter, yet curious on the 
subject, [ ventured to inquire whe- 
ther the young statesman was from 
the district. “To be sure 
he is,” was the reply—‘‘the son of 
old D. You must have heard 
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of him.” And then he told me, 
without the least hesitation or 
apology, how it had come to pass 
that the said young man had, with- 
in the last day or two, met with a 
laughable adventure, 

Amongst the foreigners who had 
been attracted to the Greek metro- 
polis by the opening of the Cham- 
bers was a young Parisian acquaint- 
ance of D. then on his travels 
in Greece. They talked over old 
doings. Anon D, inquired the time 
0’ day. 

“Upon my honour,” was the 
answer, “you had better send some 
one to ask your father. I was down 
his way lately, and he was so press- 
ing in his attentions that I had to 
leave my watch with him as a 
souvenir. ’ 

Yet the younger D. suffered no 
discredit from such parentage; and 
the father was one of the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the country. 

In that Ministry was one man, 
high in office, shrewdly suspected of 
having done duty at Janina as a 
professional poisoner. The com- 
mander-in-chief of the moment was 
displaced to make way for a succes- 
sor of infamous character, but of 
overwhelming local influence. He 
eventually came to grief in an un- 
successful attempt at insurrection, 

The people were not shocked at 
such appointments; nor could I. 
make out, in any of my conversa- 
tions on the subject, that they had 
the notion of a necessary connection 
between moral respectability and 
fitness for rule. In weighing con- 
flicting claims they gave the pre- 
ference to those candidates who 
maintained the largest number of 
retainers, Of one it would be said 
that he was a decent sort of person, 
but that he cared for none bat his 
own family. Another was patriotic 
and open-handed, because he daily 
fed at his board a large troop of 
his countrymen—which implies, in 
plain English, that he kept a gang 
of cut-throats at his beck, 

The island of Euboaa was espe- 
cially infested with this quasi-feudal 
usurpation: therein the royal au- 
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thority had dwindled into con- 
tempt. Thither, at about this time, 
a certain officer was despatched 
without previous reference to K., 
the uncrowned but virtual sovereign 
of the district. The said, officer 
was from a distant part of the king- 
dom, without acquaintance, and, as 
he believed, without repute, among 
the Eubeeans. On the first night 
after his arrival, his slumbers were 
rudely interrupted by a deputation 
of the lieges. He was lugged out 
of bed, and thrashed within an inch 
of his life. 

“What is it all about?” he ven- 
tured to inquire, when a lull in the 
storm gave him a chance; “what 
have I done to offend you?” 

“Yon have come here,” was the 
rejoinder, emphasised with a mighty 
thwack. “You must be taught 
that this is not the King’s country. 
We have no King here but K.” 

Such was the condition of feel- 
ing and the prevalent tone of 
morals that characterised the open- 
ing of the second act of Otho’s 
reign. The really patriotic and 
virtuous were thrast down by force 
of numbers, and kept out of sight. 
Without a leader they were incap- 
able of combined action. With the 
support and guidance of the King 
they might have exerted a powerful 
corrective influence. The moment 
was a crisis, demanding wisdom and 
moderation in high places, and self- 
denial and good example from the 
Court. 

But Otho was never able to di- 
vest himself of the spirit of petty 
intrigue, and address himself ear- 
nestly to the mission of his life. 
The influences of the Court were 
not salutary; and the eventual 
downfall of the monarch was preci- 
pitated by his infatuated policy of 
governing as a foreigner for the be- 
nefit of foreigners. He ruled as 
merchandising an opportunity. So 
doing he fell in with and aggra- 
vated the existing demoralisation. 

A new era of prosperity and 
amended conditions may now be 
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opening on this interesting people, 
One element of such conditions 
they find in this concurrence of a 
territorial extension with a dynaStic 
change. They are adopting into 
their brotherhood a willing and 
kindred people; they have a. sen- 
sible young King, and, as we hope and 
believe, a virtuous Court. 

May we not also hope that the 
protecting Powers will henceforth 
deal with them in a better spirit? 
Humanity is interested in the pro- 
gress of the Greco-lonian king- 
dom; not in the prevalence among 
them of any one or other particular 
European influence. 

Their dreams are bright, and the 
auguries not unfavourable; but 
they must be content to pass 
through an interval of difficulty, 
perhaps of suffering. The amalga- 
mation must produce temporary 
fiseal embarrassment throughout 
the islands. The withdrawal of 
our troops alone must cause a 
serious diminution of the circula- 
tion, and stoppage of demand for 
supplies. It has already affected 
the spirit of mercantile speculation, 
and checked the course of improve- 
ments that were in progress. Un- 
quiet spirits, such as manifest 
themselves in all times of trouble, 
will be sure to assert their vitality. 
Bat all these dangers are endurable 
and superable. 

May it be granted to them to 
overcome: to endure mapnfally for 
the present, and to follow out with 
patience the work of internal ame- 
lioration, Their ambition must 
find its field within domestic limits. 
Whatever may be the part reserved 
for them on the grand stage of Eu- 
ropean Politics, there is at present 
nothing to indicate that their time 
is come, 

Meanwhile the sympathies of 
Christendom are with them, and 
the very rivalries of nations seem 
to wait on their uprising. We shall 
not find room to mourn over our 
own loss if it issue in their well- 
doing. 
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THE GREAT INDIAN QUESTION. 


Tue great qnestion of the day, 
as regards the administration of our 
Indian empire, is the Land question. 
It is one which affects the condition 
and fortunes of India, alike social- 
ly, politically, and financially. It 
concerns the relations of the people 
to the soil, the popularity of our 
Government, and the stability of 
our revenue. In order to form a 
right judgment on the question, it 
is indispensable to understand the 
deep-rooted diversities which dis- 
tinguish the condition of our East- 
ern empire from that of England 
or any of her colonies, or indeed 
of any country with whose circum- 
stances the English public is fami- 
liar. It has been said by a states- 
man who knew our Eastern empire 
well, that “if ever India is lost to 
us, it will be lost in the House of 
Commons,” because that assembly 
is ulways disposed to judge of 
Indian questions solely from an 
English. point of view. As regards 
the great land question, such a course 
would be most disastrous in its con- 
sequences. The question of late 
has been keenly discussed, and as 
a decision upon it will probably 
be taken during the present session, 
it is important that the real facts of 
the case should be laid before the 
public and submitted to the consid- 
eration of our legislators. - 

Among the many diversities which 
distinguish the East from the West, 
there is none more striking than 
that which relates to the land sys- 
tem, or the relations of the Govern- 
ment and people to the-soil. In 
every country of the world, except 
our own, the agricultural classes con- 
stitute the majority of the popula- 
tion. But in the East—in the vast 
empires of India and China—the 
agricultural classes constitute nine- 
teen-twentieths, or nearly the entire 
amount of the population. The ten- 


ure by which they hold the land, and 
the mode in which they may occupy 
uncultivated portions of it, are also 


entirely different from what prevails 
in Egrope and the Anglo-American 
States of the New World. And not 
less different is the part which the 
land plays in the revenue-systems 
of these opposite divisions of the 
globe. 

In Europe, land is private pro- 
perty. An owner of land can do 
with it as he likes. He can sell it 
indefeasibly, with all the rights be- 
longing to it; or he can change his 
tenants at will. The land is his, as 
much as his horse or his house is, 
In the East it is not so. There the 
soil has no landlord. The freehold 
of the soil belongs to the people; 
the rent belongs to the Government. 
The land is regarded as a vast raw 
material for the support of the 
people, and for the manufacture of 
which into the means of life every 
facility is given by the State. But 
the people are not its owners, nor 
is the Government its owner. It is 
held in common between the two. 
The occupant cannot withhold the 
rent ; the Government cannot change 
the occupant. From the most an- 
cient times there has been estab- 
lished a species of tenant-right, in 
virtue of which no man can be dis- 
possessed of his ground as long as 
he pays the land-tax to the State. 
As long as this annual payment is 
made, the farm or estate belongs to 
the occupant and his descendants 
in perpetuity. In China, this land- 
system is seen in its simplest form. 
There, every occupant of the soil 
pays the land-tax in kind, and pays 
it directly to the officers of the Gov- 
ernment. There are no middle-men, 
no territorial magnates of any kind 
—only the cultivator and the State. 
In India the land-system is more 
complicated. Over a large extent 
of India, it is true, the system is as 
simple as it is in Chinv (save that the 
Jand-tax in India is now paid en- 
tirely in money, and Ci in kind), 
but in other parts there is an inter- 
mediate class between the Govern- 
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ment and the cultivators. Partly 
owing to the conquests to which In- 
dia has been subjected, partly as an 
administrative arrangement adopted 
in the earliest times, a class of men 
has been superimposed upon the com- 
mon population, who act as middle- 
men between the peoplé and the 
Government, and who obtain a por- 
tion of the land-tax—in . other 
words, a portion of the Govern- 
ment’s share of the produce of the 
soil—on the condition of being re- 
sponsible to the Government for the 
whole land-tax of their estate or 
district. Long before the Moham- 
medans invaded India, this system 
was in force in many parts of the 
country; but under the Mogul em- 
perors the intermediate class was 
increased—the lordship of thirty or 
forty villages being assigned to some 
favourite, partly as a reward of his 
services, partly as a means of facili- 
tating the collection of the revenne. 
Thenceforth these men—Talook- 
’ dars or Zemindars—became respon- 
‘sible to the Government for the 
revenue of the districts assigned to 
them, at the same time receiving a 
portion of the land-tax which they 
thus collected. This was their re- 
venue. It was not an additional 
impost upon the people; it was a 
deduction from the revenue of the 
Government. And in no case did 
_ these men acquire: any right to the 
land itself. ‘the Government had 
no such right, and therefore could 
not transfer it; and so entirely fo- 
reign to Indian notions is an abso- 
lute proprietorship of the soil, that 
the talookdars and zemindars did 
not seek to acquire it. In short, 
in India, landed property confers a 
right only to the rents, and not to 
the soil itself. This has been the 
law or usage from time immemorial, 
and even the most tyrannical of 
zemindars never attempts to gain- 
say it. The rent goes to the State 


(although the State has given away 
its right to a portion of it to these 
middle-men); and neither the Gov- 
ernment nor any one else can eject 
an occupant of the soil so long as 
the rent* or land-tax is paid. Thus 
the land-system of India is the pil- 
lar of the empire. It secures the 
rights of the subject, as well as those 
of the Government. It is at once 
the mainstay of the revenue and 
the Magna Charta of the people. 

The tenure by which the talook- 
dars and zemindars of India hold 
their lands very much _ resembles 
the baronial tenure of medieval 
Europe; but it has not led to simi- 
lar results. Originally the tenure 
of the barons was a mere lordship— 
they had a right to certain payments 
and services from the population 
in their districts, and in turn they 
owed certain payments and ser- 
vices to the State; but, in course 
of time, this right to a portion of 
the produce of the district, and to 
the service of the population, was 
converted into an absolute right to 
the soil, with the power of changing 
and evicting the occupants of it. 
The feudal lord could dispose of 
tle occupancy of the land as he 
pleased; and even the peasantry 
on his estates, at one time, were re- 
garded as property, which he could 
dispose of almost as freely as the 
Jand itself. This revolution in the 
Jand-tenure of Europe may be well 
illustrated by the case of the Scot- 
tish Highlands. Originally the chiefs 
were but the head-men of the clans, 
entitled to a quota of the service, or 
of payments in kind, from their 
followers; but, in comparatively re- 
cent times, on the decadence of the 
clan-system, these chiefs came to be 
regarded by the State as the abso- 
lute owners of their districts, and 
treated their fellow-clansmen as 
mere tenants-at-will. In short, in 
Europe, the peasantry were divorced 





* The land-tax is not, strictly speaking, rent. It ought always to be a lighter 
assessment than that which we understand by the word “rent;” for rent is a 
payment madg to an absolute proprietor of the soil, whereas by the immemorial 
usage of India the occupant has a right in the soil, as well as the party (whether 
Government or zemindar) to whom the land-tax is due. 
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from the soil; and though they did 


not at any tine lose much by the, 


change, which took place by imper- 
ceptible stages, it sufficed to alter 
entirely the land-tenure from what 
it had previously been in Europe, 
and trom what it still is in the 
East. Like all great changes, this 
one has bad its bad side as well as 
its good; but it is undeniable that 
it has quickened the progress of 
civilisation, It promoted the divi- 
sion of Jabour, and has made our 
people more self-reliant and enter- 
prising than if they had stagnated— 
half agriculturists and half crafts- 
men—on the bits of land, the oc- 
cupancy of which descended from 
father to son. In fact, but for this 
change, England could never have 
been the England of to-day, or at 
least could only have arrived at its 
present condition of multifarious 
industry and widespread social en- 
terprise by infinitely slower stages, 
No similar change bas taken place 
in India. Generally throughout 
Europe, the line of demarcation 
may be easily drawn between the 
agricultural and non-agricultural 
classes. Whether the farm be large 
or small, whether it be a mere 
cottar-hoiding or a farm of a thou- 
sand acres, each cultivator of the 
land, whether ke be a sheep-farmer 
or a grain farmer, lives in a house 
upon his own ground, apart from 
his neighbours. Moreover, he is a 
farmer, and nothing else. In India 
there is no such line of demarca- 
tion. Almost every unit of the 
population has a little piece of 
ground of his own, and at the same 
time fullows any other calling that 
chvice, or the requirements of caste, 
may direct. The bricklayer who 
builds your house, the carpenter 
who mends your tables and chairs, 
the very cvolie who carries your 
palkee for a stage, is also an agri- 
culturist. In one sense, division of 
labour is carried further in India 
than anywhere else. The man 
who waits at your table is forbid- 
den by caste to sweep your house. 
The man who cooks your food, for 
the same reason, cannot carry your 
2T 
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palkee. Socially, the division of 
labour is carried to an injurious 
extreme. Bat, industrially, division 
of labour has advanced but a short 
way in India. There are a good 
many Mobammedan and Madrassee 
domestics who are domestics and 
nothing else; and there are also a 
good many artisans who have lost 
their hold upon the land, who have 
floated away from their original 
settlement, and who rely solely 
upon trade for support. But these 
are exceptional classes. In gyne- 
ral, the tailor who comes to your 
bungalow to make your coat or 
the Mem-Sahib’s dre-ses—or the 
silversmith who sits in your veran- 
dah and converts the rupees you 
give him for the purpose into the 
exquisite filagree ornaments that 
could not be surpassed in Bund 
Street—these, and Indian artisans 
generally, have each a piece of 
ground which they cultivate them- 
selves, or which is cultivated by 
members of their family, and of 
which they are entitled to a share 
of the produce. All of them, what- 
ever be their occupations, and how- 
ever rigidly separated in occupa- 
tions from one another by the laws 
of caste, are alike in this, that they 
are more or less dependent upon 
the cultivation of the soil. The 
land is common ground, upon which 
they all meet. It is their grand 
basis of support. And their, right 
of tenure ot the soil, and all legis- 
lation affecting it, are subjects of 
keener and more universal interest 
to the natives of India than. any 
others connected with their mate- 
rial condition. 

When Lord Cornwallis enaoted a 
“perpetual settlement” for Ben- 
gal—that is to say, fixed the land- 
tax at a certain amount for all 
time—our Indian Government had 
a very imperfect knowledge of the 
people and their laws. He treated 
the zemindars (many of whom were 
mere cullectors of the land-tax for 
the Government) as the absolute pro- 
prietors of their districts—ignoring 
the immemorial rights of the people, 
who thencefurth became mere ten- 
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ants-at-will, liable to be rack-rented 
or evicted at the pleasure of the 
zemindars. Forty years afterwards 
(in 1882), when we came into pos- 
session of the North-West Provinces, 
our Indian statesmen were better 
acquainted with the Jand-system, 
and left untouched the rights of 
the peasantry. The middlemen 
who collected the land-tax (and 
who in the North-West Provinces, 
where the village-system prevails, 
are not zemindars, but potai/s, or 
heiiflmen of villages), obtained no 
new powers in their districts, and 
the population continued to possess 
their heritage in the soil, condi- 
tional upon payment of their quota 
of the Jand-tax. In these provinces, 
also, a thirty years’ settlement was 
adopted, instead of the perpetual 
settlement made in Bengal. Finan- 
cially, of course, Lord Cornwallis's 
policy in Bengal cannot be revoked. 
The land-tax has there been fixed at 
a certain amount, and, whatever be 
the loss to the revenue, it would be 
a breach of faith to revise the set- 
tlement, and exact the higher rates 
which might fairly be levied now. 
But the social effects of his enact- 
ment have been found so detri- 
mental to the wellbeing of the 
general population, that in 1859 
an Act was passed, the object of 
which was to restore to the people 
their immemorial rights in the soil. 
In order to put a stop to the course 
of rack-renting and evictions pur- 
sued by the zemindars in their new 
character as absolute proprietors of 
the soil, it was enacted that no cul- 
tivator should be liable to eviction 
as long as he paid a reasonable 
rent.*, This enactment—the cele- 
brated “Act X.”—has given rise 
to great discussion in India. The 
wisdom of the enactment is gen- 
erally acknowledged; but a new 
school of politicians of the doc- 
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trinaire type, ably represented by 
the ‘Friend of India,’ and not 
less ably opposed by the ‘Times of 
India,’ are eager advocates not only 
for the maintenance of the abso- 
lute rights of the zemindars, but 
for giving to this system as wide 
an extension as possible. They con- 
sider that it would be a wise policy 
to ignore entirely the immemorial 
rights of the people to the soil, 
and leave them wholly at the 
mercy of the zemindars, in order 
that, by a process. of evictions, part 
of the redundant population should 
be compelled to become a floating 
body of day-labourers, carrying 
their labonr to the best markets 
they ean find for it. The object of 
this set of politicians is to abolish 
the old land-system of India, and 
to introduce the system that has 
gradually grown up in Enrope. 
Sach views, however, are not likely 
to obtain the approval of Govern- 
ment. It is one thing for a revolu- 
tion to take place gradually and 
almost unnoticed during the dark 
ages of Europe, and another thing 
for such a revolution to be accom- 
plished by legislative enactment at 
the present day. Moreover, land- 
rights in Europe were never defined 
and recognised with such precision 
and authority as they were in In- 
dia in the earliest times. In the 
Code of Menu, we find the land- 
system of India firmly establish- 
ed, at a time when Rome was 
hardly built and Europe was 
still a wilderness. It would cer- 
tainly be little in keeping with 
the character of our Government 
if, for the first time in the history 
of India, the rights of the people 
were to be abolished under our 
rule; and there is no measure 
which would excite more. universal 
discontent. We fear, also, that 
such a social revolution could only 





* The defect of the Act is, that it does not define what is to be regarded as a 


reasonable rent. 


Properly this ought to be determined by the Pergunnah rates 


(the ordinary rates of the district)—the customary standard, and one easily 
available in all other parts of India; but, under the zemindaree system and per- 
petual settlement in Bengal, the Pergunnah rates have been raised, so as no 
onger to represent what is understood in India as a “ reasonable rent,” 
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be effected after a period of im- 
mense suffering on the part of the 
masses, and that the new régime 
would not be got into working or- 
der until millions of the population 
had been swept away in succession 
by seasons of famine. What the 
slow work of time may accomplish— 
what changes may take place in the 
ideas and desires of the people them- 
selves—it is needless to conjec- 
ture. Statesmen have to deal with 
the Present. We must take lodia 
in the main as we find it. It must 
suffice for us that the ideas and 
social organization of our Indian 
fellow-subjects are in unison with, 
and founded upon, the present sys- 
tem of land-tenure, which has been 
established from the earliest times, 
and that it must be the basis of our 
legislation alike with respect to the 
revenue of the Government and the 
relation of the people to the soil. 
There is little fehr, we trust, of@, 
our Government adopting any pro- 
posal for changes in the land-system 
of India which would inflict injus- 
tice upon our Indian subjects. The 
facts of the case are now fully 
known, and will, we doubt not, be 
rightly respected. We may proceed, 
therefore, to consider the political 
and financial aspect of the changes 
which have recently been proposed 
for adoption in regard to the land- 
tax. Financially, the importance of 
the subject is manifest on the sur- 
face. The produce of the land-tax 
constitutes one-half of the Indian 
revenue. It yields 214 millions 
sterling out of a total revenue of 
forty-three millions. And as part 
of the present revenue is derived 
from taxes which were imposed to 
meet a temporary emergency, and 
which the. Government is pledged 
to abolish in a year or two, we do 
not magnify the importance of the 
land-tax when we say that our Gov- 
ernment is dependent upon it for 
fully one-half of the revenue out of 
which must be defrayed the ever-in- 
creasing expenditure of the adminis- 
tration. Moreover, it is a tax which 
possesses the inestimable quality of 
steadily increasing in productive- 
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ness. It increases at the rate of at 
least half a million a year. I: is 
also a tax to which no native ob- 
jects. It has existed in India from 
time immemorial. It comes down 
to us established by the sanction 
of more than two thousand years, 
Languages have become obsolete— 
dynasties innumerable have come 
and gone,—new races have appeur- 
ed on the scene, and India has 
several times changed masters,— 
and yet the Jand-tax has maintain- 
ed its position from first to last; 
On the other hand, nothing is more 
difficult than the imposition of new 
taxes in India, because nothing is 
more distasteful to the natives, 

Rather than impose the taxes on 
licenses and tobacco—pitiful as was 
the sum which these would have 
yielded — Lord Canning said he 
would prefer to rule India with forty 
thousand European troops, instead 
of the hundred thousand which were 
then in the country. In truth, so un- 
popular were the new taxes imposed 
under the pressure of an imperious 
necessity in 1860, that the great aim 
of the Government ever since has 
been to get quit of them as soon as 
possible. 

Obviously such a source of re- 
venue as the land-tax ought not 
lightly to be tampered with. Nev- 
ertheless the opinion bas recently 
been gaining ground that the pre- 
sent mode of levying the tax raises 
obstacles to the improvement and 
extension of cultivation, and also 
to the introduction into India of 
British capital and settlers. It is 
said that if the State were to sa- 
crifice a portion of the land-tax, 
cultivation would extend, the wealth 
of the country woald increase, and 
that the deficit produced in the re- 
venue could be made up by the in- 
creased productiveness of the other - 
taxes, and by the imposition of 
new ones. It is also said that by 
adopting a liberal policy in regard 
to the settlement of waste lands, 
the inestimable advantage would 
be obtained of opening a new field 
for British capital and enterprise, 
and attracting an unprecedented 
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influx of British settlers, Lord 
Stanley was the first Minister who 
gave a practical form to these views. 
The novelty of his proposals made 
them appear bold even to rashness 
in the estimation of Indian politi- 
cians of the old school; and they 
have certainly given rise to projects 
of a rash character on the part of 
some politicians who have since 
adopted his views. But one has 
only to tarn to his lordship’s me- 
morable despatch on the subject, to 
fee that it is distinguished through- 
out by admirable caution as well as 
sagacity. 

In regard to the unclaimed waste 
lands, Lord Stanley spoke very de- 
cidedly. The previous custom had 
been that such waste lands were 
never sold, but, when cultivated, 
became subject to the ordinary Jand- 
tax, paying an annual sum to the 
State according to the value of their 
produce. But it was found that 
under this system no occupation of 
these waste lands took place at all. 
Eurcpeans, to whom an annual 
land-tax was an unpleasant novelty, 
did not care to acquire land upon 
such terms; and the natives huve 
already so much uncultivated land 
on their hands that they have no 
inducement to cecupy the unclaim- 
ed portion of the waste lands. Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Stanley directed 
that these lands should be sold, by 
a direct parchase which would en- 
tirely exempt these lands from lia- 
bility to the land-tax. In order to 
prevent the pernicious effects of 
land-jobbing speculation, he stated 
that an indispensable condition of 
sale should be that “a certain pro- 
pertion of the land be cleared and 
brovght under cultivation within 
specified periods;” bat he did not 
lay down any precise conditions of 
sule—contenting himself with di- 
recting the Indian Guvernment to 
report to him its views on the sub- 
ject. He also expressed his opin- 
jon that it would be a wise cvurse, 
in certain cascs, to permit land- 
owners to redeem their share ot the 
Jand-tax by a single payment. He 
said that such a redemption of the 
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land-tax might be allowed, without 
detriment to the revenue, “in the 
permanently settled portions of the 
empire”—that is to say, in Bengal 
and the Northern Circars, where 
the Jand-tax had been permanently 
fixed by Lord Oornwallis at a cer- 
tain amount. But, except with re- 
spect to this comparatively small 
area, his lordship tully recognised 
the immense difficulties attending 
any measure for the redemption 
of the Jand-tax. Over the greater 
part of British India, a thirty years’ 
settlement now prevails: in other 
words, the amount of the land-tax 
is fixed for thirty years, at the ex- 
piry of which period the assessment 
is revised, and fixed anew at a fair 
proportion of the actual value of 
the land produce. And the advan- 
tage of this system is, as his lord- 
ship rightly said, “that if from 
whatever cause, the relations be- 
tween the value of silver and that 
of agricultural produce should be 
found to have changed, the oppor- 
tunity is afforded, from time to 
time, of rea:'justing the pecuniary 
demand on the cultivators of the 
soil, without adding to their bur- 
dens, or sacrificing the just dues of 
the Siate.” On the other hand, if 
redemption be once permitted and 
effected, “‘ the State is for ever pre- 
cluded from participating in the 
advantages which will follow the 
measures now in active progress for 
improving the administraticn, and 
for developing the resources of the 
country.” Lord Stanley, accord- 
ingly, while strongly urging these 
views upon the attention of the 
Indian Government, directed that 
they should “report the course” 
which seemed to them the best, before 
they proceededeto act upon it. 

This cautious mode of procedure 
was disregarded. Lord Canning, 
desirous to connect his name with 
a great measure, immediately be- 
fore quitting India, summarily de- 
creed, of his own authority, that 
the unclaimed waste lands of India 
should be sold at the rate of 5s. 
an acre; and also that the land-tax 
might be redeemed in all parts of the 
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country alike, whether permanently 
settled or not, tothe extent of one- 
tenth of the amount of the lan«-tax 
in each district. Sir Charles Wood, 
however, put his veto on these 
enactments. He forbade, in any 
shape, the redemption of the land- 
tax; and he surrounded the puar- 
chase of waste lands with such cum- 
brous, and in some respects unrea- 
sonable precautions, that no one 
was willing to take advantage of 
the permission to acquire land upon 
such terms. These precautionary 
restrictions have since been consi- 
deratly relaxed, though not to the 
extent of Lord Canuing’s measure, 
and a final decision apparently has 
‘still to be come to. Some change 
appears also to have taken place in 
Sir Charles Wood’s views in regard 
to the redemption of the land-tax. 
Meanwhile Sir Charles Trevelyan 
has advanced greatly beyond even 
the views adopted by Lord Cauning. 
Judging from his budget-speech of 
last year,—in which he advocated 
‘6a well-considered arrangement for 
permanently fixing the land-tax,”— 
he is now in favour of extending 
the principle of a “perpetual set- 
tlement,” such as Lord Cuornwallis 
estaltished in Bengal, to all India, 
This is laying the axe at the root 
of our present system of In:lian 
finance. It is a proposal quite 
different from the permission to 
redeem the land-tax, first proposed 
by Lord Stanley, and it challenges 
the most serious consideration of 
the Government. 

The great land-question of India, 
it will thus be seen, presents three 
different aspects. It embraces three 
different proposals, 1. The sale of 
unclaimed waste lands; 2. The per- 
mission to redeem the land-tax by 
a single payment; 38. The settle- 
ment of the land-tax at its present 
amount (by a fixed annual payment) 
for all time. 

In regard to the first point, all 
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are agreed in the principle that the 
unclaiined waste Jands should be 
sold, and be thereafter entirely ex- 
empt from the land-tax; but as to 
the details of the question there is 
considerable diversity of opinion. 
Some politicians are in favour of 
dealing with these waste lands sim- 
ply as they are dealt with in our 


colonies. This course is strenuonsly ; 


advocated by Mr. Henry Seymour, 


who has recently published in a; 


pamphlet the speech which he de- 
livered in the House of Commons 
in May last year. He says, “ No- 
thing can be better than the system 
adopted in America, and which I 
understand is now adopted in Aus- 
tralia.* No preliminary survey is 
there necessary. A man may settle 


anywhere; and he has a right of' 


pre-emption to 160 acres round his 
hut, at 5s, per acre, when the Gov- 
ernment surveying party arrives, 
which may be years after he has 
settled.” This view is simply ab- 
surd. The circumstances ot India 
are quite different from those of our 
Australian colonies, or of the prai- 
ries and backwoods of America. In- 
dia is not a colony, bat a populous 
empire, into which we have intruded 
as conquerors, In Australia and 
the Far West of America there was 
no settled population, and no long- 
established land-rights, sach as we 
find in India, Over a large portion 
of the waste lands of India there 
are well-established rights of pos- 
session. Every village, besides the 
ground actually under cultivation, 
has a claim upon a certain area of 
outlying ground, frequentiy covered 
with jungle, and ostensibly waste, 
on which the villagers graze their 
cattle or cut firewood. Moreover, 
there are large districts in a state 
of wilderness which, though unoccu- 
pied, belong to rajahs and other 
territorial chiefs, and which, accord- 
ingly, are not open to settlers with- 
out the sanction of the lord of the 





* Mr. Seymour is wrong in this statement. 


Australia is at present convalsed 


with this very question of the land-settiement, and hesitates between half-a-dozen 
different modes of procedure in regard to it. See the ‘Times’ of April 13--letter of 
its Melbourne correspondent. 
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domain, Still Jess can any portion 
of these waste lands be sold with- 
out the rajah’s permission, And 
such permission is not easily ob- 
tained ; for though these rajahs will 
readily lease a portion of their 
waste Jands, they regard the abso- 
late cession of any part of them as a 
fatal blow to their honour and dig- 


nity. Accordingly, the squatting 
system is quite out of place in In- 
dia. It would never do to allow 


men to “settle anywhere,” as they 
do in America and Australia, Even 
in New Zealand, despite the pre- 
cautions of the local authorities, we 
have been involved in a succession 
of wars with the natives owing to 
the covetous eagerness of settlers in 
occupying waste lands to which the 
natives had some claim. In India 
we must be still more cautious, No 
settlement can be permitted except 
within certain limits or districts, 
which mus. first be determined by 
the Government. There are large 
tracts of waste land in the Central 
Provinces, we believe, over which 
no legitimate claim of ownership 
can be established; but as yet the 
limits of the claimed and unclaimed 
portions of waste land are rot 
clearly defined, and they can only 
be determined by actual inquiry 
and decree on the part of the Gov- 
ernmenit. 

it is to Central India, and espe- 
cially to the region watered by the 
Godavery, that English settlers who 
are in search of cotton-fields will 
chiefly drect their attention, But 
in Assam and the Himalayan region 
there is another vast area for settle- 
ment, where  tea-plantations are 
now being established with great 
_ success, In every point of view, 
it is most desirable that English 
settlers should be encouraged to 
occupy these unclaimed waste lands, 
The gr ater the number of British 
settlers in India, the stronger will 
be the position of our Government, 
and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the people in enlight- 
enment and material prosperity. 
Every English settler becomes a 


centre of power for the Government 
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in his @istrict, and adds one more 
to the handful of strangers who 
now rule India as masters. Each 
settler, too, becomes a centre of in- 
fluence, from which the religion 
and ideas of the West will steadily 
diffuse themselves among the sur- 
rounding population, And finally, 
each English settler brings with 
him capital and enterprise, gives 
employment to the natives, and in- 
creases the material prosperity of 
his district. The importance of at- 
tracting such settlers is obvious, 
and can hardly be overestimated. 
Moreover, if tlie waste lands of 
India are not reclaimed by Euro- 
peans, they will not be reclaimed 
at all. Mr. Temple, Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Oentral Provinces, 
mentions the case of a tract of 
16,000 acres which was let to a na- 
tive in payment of a land-tax of 
only £5 a-year; but the native 
threw it up, on the ground that 
he could not pay the rent! Mr. 
Temple says that he cannot get the 
natives to take and reclaim the 
land, and that unless the work be 
undertaken by European capital 
and enterprise, the waste tracts 
must remain as they are. The ex- 
planation is, as we have previously 
said, that the natives have already 
a greater amount of uncultivated 
land in their hands than they have 
capital to work, or enterprise .to take 
in hand. 

The regulations for the sale of 
unclaimed waste lands should be 
as simple as it is possible to make 
them, and the price little more 
than nominal. The question, it 
should be remembered, is not so 
much what price can be got for 
these lands, but whether they can 
be sold at all. Sir C. Trevilyan 
proposes to adopt the system in 
operation in Ceylon—namely, for 
the Government “to survey and 
mark out beforehand the most suit- 
able allotments, with a view to 
their being put up to auction at 
fixed periods, after full information 
has been given to all concerned.” 
Bat Sir Charles forgets that regula- 
tions which work well in a small 
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place like Ceylon, may be quite use- 
less in a country of immense size 
like India. In Ceylon, “full infor- 
mation to all concerned” may be 
easily given by a simple announce- 
ment in the Colombo newspapers ; 
and a man has only to get into his 
buggy, or into his palkee, and in a 
day or two at most he will be able 
to inspect the new allotments pro- 
posed for sale. But when the al- 
lotments lie far away among the 
Himalayas, or in the roadless region 
of central India, how are you to 
give “full information to all con- 
cerned?” Besides, although it is 
an easy matter to know what lands 
to survey as the most suitable al- 
lotments in a small place like Cey- 
lon, we submit that the case is quite 
different in India—that it would 
often be labour lost for the Govern- 
ment to proceed in this fashion— 
and that the initiative were better 
left to settlers themselves, Let 
the Government proclaim what dis- 
tricts are open to settlement as un- 
claimed waste lands, and let the set- 
tler choose his ground within these 
limits for himself. Thereafter let 
the Government survey the lot and 
put it up to auction, if that course 
be thought best. But, in our 
opinion, the sale of these lots by 
auction is a bad and unworkable 
arrangement. It would be much 
better to adopt, as Lord Canning 
proposed, a uuiform price per acre 
for all the unclaimed waste lands 
of India; or, if this should be 
thought too sweeping an arrange- 
ment, at least let a uniform price 
be fixed for all the waste lands in 
each: district. The regulations, we 
repeat, must be exceedingly simple, 
and the price exceedingly low, or 
we shall be taking trouble for no- 
thing, and the great object for 
which the innovation of selling the 
waste lands has been adopted will 
remain unaccomplished. 

The question of the waste lands is 
chiefly important from the influence 
which a right or wrong solation of 
it will have upon the introduction 
of British setilers and capital into 
India, Financially its importance 
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is not great. But the two other 
issues connected with the land- 
question of India—namely, the “ re- 
demption” and the “ perpetual set- 
tlement” of the land-tax—are of 
supreme importance as matters af- 
fecting the revenue. In_proceed- 
ing to consider them, we must first 
take note of the disadvantages of 
the existing system which the pro- 
posed measures are designed to 
remedy. 

No native objects to the Jand- 
tax in its present form, Neither 
does the amount of the tax give 
rise to any valid objection; at 
least any existing objections of this 
kind will be fully removed when 
the new revision of settlements 
shall have been conrpleted. The 
objections to the land-tax are raised 
by Englishmen, rather than by na- 
tives, and in a great measure they 
are applicable to all taxes. The 
great body of tax-collectors for our 
Indian Government are natives; 
and the natives, with hardly an 
exception, are given to extortion 


-and the taking of bribes. No pos- 


sible amount of supervision is ade- 
quate to check them in these cor- 
rupt practices. In regard to the 
land-tax, the zemindar who collects 
the quota for his estate or district 
generally, in one form or other, ex- 
acts from the cultivator more than 
his fair share of the tax; and this 
is the case alike in the “ perma- 
nently settled” districts of Bengal, 
and in those provinces where a 
thirty years’ settlement prevails 
with a zemindaree tenure, as in 
Orissa. In the other provinces, 
where there are no zemindars, the 
oppression of the cultivators is car- 
ried on by the numerous native 
employés of the Government; and 
it bas been peculiarly severe in the 
Madras presidency, where a revision 
of setilements takes place annually, 
and where, of course, the native 
staff of assessors, &c., employed 
hy the Government, is unusually 
numerous, In fact, the exaction 
of bribes and douceurs is a univer- 
sal practice among the natives of 
India, and is held to be no shame. 
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It takes place in all money-transac- 


tions where intermediate persons 
are employed; and the bribe or 
douceur thus exacted is simply 


called dustooree—i. ¢., “* the custom.” 
The conversion of the annual set- 
tlement in Madras into a thirty 
years’ settlement, which change is 
now in progress, will mitigate a 
part of the evil; but there is no 
possibility of preventing such op- 
pression, whether in the collection 
of the land-revenue or of the other 
taxes, until a radical change has 
been effected in the sentiments and 
character of the native population. 
Another objection to tle land-tax 
arises from the fact that forfeiture of 
tenure necessarily follows any fail- 
ure on the part of the occupant of 
a farm or estate to pay his share of 
the tax. Practically, fifteen days 
of grace are allowed, but after the 
expiry of that time the right of 
occupancy is put up to sale, and is 
handed over to the highest bidder. 
The same penalty substantially 
attends the non-payment of rent in 
this country} but there is this great 
differenve between the cases, that a 
Government which has to deal with 
such a mass of farms and estates as 
are embraced in India, cannot be so 
accommodating as a private land- 
owner who knows the circumstances 
of each tenant, and who is seldom 
disposed to exact the rigorous ful- 
filment of the bond. At the same 
time it must be said, that when 
the occupancy of an Indian estate 
is forfeited and, put up to sale, the 
Government only appropriates such 
portion of the proceeds as is due to it 
for arrears, and gives the remainder 
to the evicted Jandholder. The third 
objection to the land-tax is founded 
on the opinion, held by many, that 
it acts as a check upon the exten- 
sion of cultivation, in consequence 
of the farmers not caring to improve 
or extend their cultivation, seeing 
that they will be subjected to a 
higher assessment when the next 
revision of the settlement takes 
place. This objection, of course, 


does not apply to the case of Ben- 
gal, where a perpetzal settlement 
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of the tax has been made; and we 
cannot but think that it will lose 
all its force as soon as the thirty 
years’ settlement is extended to 
Madras and other parts’ where 
short periods of revision are at pre- 
sent in force. 

The redemption of the land-tax 
—if by any possibility it could take 
place over all India—would of 
course remedy all these objections 
by sweeping away the tax itself, 
Each landholder, by making a single 
payment to Government equal to 
the capitalised value of his portion 
of the tax, would thereafter bold his 
land free. But a general redemption 
of the land-tax is neither to be ex- 
pected nor desired. Even if the 
natives had both the power and the 
will to redeem the tax, the Govern- 
ment could not permit them to do so, 
If the tax were capitalised at the 
rate of only twenty years’ purchase, 
it wonld yield a sum four times as 
great as the whole amount of the 
Indian Debt. And yet the only 
way in which Government could 
rightly apply the money paid to it 
in redemption of the land-tax would 
be in extinguishing the debt. Ob- 
viously, therefore—even though 
there were no other considerations 
involyved—the Government can only 
permit a redemption of the land- 
tax to take place to a certain ex 
tent—namely, to the amount of the 
existing Debt. But there are other 
considerations to be taken into 
account, besides serious difficulties 
of detail, as Lord Stanley clearly 
saw and pointed out. For example, 
in every case where redemption 
takes place, the Government is pre- 
cluded from obtaining a fair share 
of the future increase in the value 
of land, whether that increase arises 
from a change in the value of money, 
or as a consequence of the railways, 
canals, and other public works 
which the Government has con- 
structed or aided, and of the ad- 
ministrative improvements which 
it has introduced. Moreover, al- 
though it would be an easy matter 
to determine the rate at which the 
tax should be capitalised in Bengal— 
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where the tax has been fixed at a cer- 
tain amount for all time—it would 
be a difficult matter to do so in any 
of the other provinces where a 
temporary settlement prevails. For 
example, take the case of a Jand- 
holder in the North-West Provinces, 
where a thirty years’ settlement 
prevails. Say that at the last assess- 
ment his share of the tax was fixed 
at £100 a-year, and that at the next 
revision, owing to altered circum- 
stances, his share will be fixed at 
£150, how is the Government to 
act if he offer to redeem the tax 


immediately before the new revi- 


sion takes place,—or indeed at 
any intermediate time between the 
settlements? Is redemption only to 
be permitted at the expiry of each 
period of thirty years, when a new 
settlement is made? or on what prin- 
ciple is the capitalisation to be made 
if redemption is permitted at inter- 
mediate periods ? 

If it were determined to give 
permission for the redemption of 
the Jand-tax, difficulties of detail 
would have to be encountered far 
more numerous and complicated 
than we have space to specify. But, 
apart from these difficulties of de- 
tail, there are two essential consi- 
derations which must be attended 
to in any enactment which sanctions 
redemption of the Jand-tax. The 
first of these is, that such redemp- 
tion shc&ld be allowed only in cases 
where the farm or estate has been 
brought up to an adequate extent 
of cultivation. We do not mean 
that the whole of the estate should 
actually be under cultivation ; for 
on most estates there are parts 
which, from their lying above the 
level of irrigation, cannot be brought 
under tillage save at a great ex- 
pense; and also because, in many 
cases, ground is needed for grazing 
purposes, and also for the cutting 
of firewood. The second condition 


is, that redemptions of the tax can 
only be permitted to the amount of 
the Government debt, as otherwise 
the Government would have funds 
on hand which it could not properly 
and profitably invest, and which it 
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would be tempted to squander. It 
cannot be too much kept in mind 
that all payments made to Govern- 
ment in redemption of the land-tax 
are merely anticipations of revenue, 
to be applied in such a manner as 
shall compensate the deficit thereby 
occasioned in the future productive- 
ness of the tax. 

In point of fact, however, we do 
not believe that the permission to 
redeem the land-tax would be largely 
taken advantage of by the natives. 
They are accustomed to the tax 
as a yearly impost. It has come 
down to them as such from time 
immemorial, and we doubt whether 
any of them have a great desire 
for a change. With few excep- 
tions also, they are timid and dis- 
trustful of the Government; and 
they also know that if any revolu- 
tion or change of masters were to 
tuke place, the fact of their having 
redeemed the tax would not be cer- 
tain to save them from a reimposition 
of it. Moreover, very few of the 
landholders of India have sufficient 
capital to redeem the land-tax, even 
if they desired to do so: and in the 
case of the general population, such 
redemption is hopelessly beyond 
their means. The power of redemp- 
tion would be greatly prized by 
European settlers; and those who 
already possess land-tenures in 
India would, we doubt not, eagerly 
avail themselves of it. These set- 
tlers, few as they are, are almost all 
within the limits of Bengal, where 
the “perpetual settlement” exists, 
and where the redemption of the 
tax would neither affect the revenue, 
nor offer any difficulties of deéail. 
But the new settlers’ will probably 
prefer to go elsewhere, aud obtain 
land on cheaper terms by purchasing 
unclaimed portions of waste terri- 
tory, which are not to be found 
within the limits of Bengal. On a 
survey of the whole question, there- 
fore, we think it would be alike 
safe and expedient that permission 
to redeem the land-tax shonld be 


enacted with respect to Bengal, 
where tie perpetual settlement 


prevails, and where no loss can 
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be sustained by the Government. 
When this is done, we shall see how 
far the natives are disposed to avail 
themselves of the measure; and we 
shall thus be enabled to judge if it 
is expedient to extend the measure 
to the other provinces of India, and 
under what conditions such an exten- 
sion of the power to redeem the tax 
may safely be made. 

We now come to the third and 
last aspect of the land-question— 
namely, Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
proposal to extend the permanent 
settlement to all India. This pro- 
posal is quite different from that 
for the redemption of the tax. 
Under the perpetual settlement the 
tax would continue to be levied as 
an annual impost, and accordingly 
the bribery and oppression practised 
in the collection of the tax would 
remain untouched; and the penalty 
of forfeiture for nonpayment of the 
tax at the regular times, so much 
dreaded by Europeans, and a hard- 
ship upon all landholders in India, 
would remain jn force as at present. 
It would also affect the revenue to 
a greater extent than the system of 
redemption would. Firstly, Because 
it would apply to all India, whereas, 
as we believe, the permission to 
redeem the tax would be taken ad- 
vantage of only to a small extent. 
Secondly, Because the money ob- 
tained in redemption of the tax 
would be applied by the Govern- 
ment to extinguish an equal amount 
of debt, and the money’s worth be 
had at once; whereas under a per- 
petual settlement, with rising prices, 
the Government would soon find 
that the proceeds of the tax, though 
nominally as large as ever, no longer 
possessed their original value—no 
longer sufficed to pay for as much 
goods or labour as before. And 
finally, The enactment of a per- 
petual settlement would not secure 
the loyalty of the landholders to 
any appreciable extent, whereas all 
those who redeemed their land-tax 
would be bound to our Government 
by the strongest ties of self-interest. 
We cannot expect to find in India 
that “unbought loyalty of the 
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heart,” the cheap defence of Gov- 
ernments, which exists in most 
countries of Europe, but the re- 
demption of the land-tax would 
give rise to what may be called a 
“bought loyalty” of a very stead- 
fast kind. Its effect in this respect 
would be the same as if the natives 
were to invest their capital in Gov- 
ernment Stock; but with this dif- 
ference, that they could not “sell 
out” so easily as Fundholders. 

To sum up, then. We are entirely 
in favour of the Sale of the Indian 
waste lands in the simplest manner 
and at the lowest price. We think 
it would be advantageous to permit 
the Redemption of the land-tax in 
Bengal, where no difficulty would 
attend the application of the mea- 
sure, and no loss would be sus- 
tained by the State; but that the 
system should not be extended 
to the rest of India until we have 
had full experience of its working 
in Bengal. But we are strongly 
opposed to any extension of the 
system of “perpetual settlement.” 
It would leave all the evils of the 
tax untouched save one, and it 
would inflict an irreparable loss 
upon the future revenue of India, 
The, only advantage which it pre- 
sents is, that it would allow the 
Jandholder to extend cultivation as 
far as his apathy and want of capi- 
tal permit, without having to fear 
a future increase of taxation as a 
consequence of his improvements ; 
an object which is almost equally 
obtainable by a thirty years’ settle- 
ment. That it would cripple the 
future revenue of India is obvious, 
and is admitted. As the value of 
land increased, no corresponding 
increase would take place in the 
amount of the land-tax. Land- 
holders would no Jonger pay in 
proportion to their means. They 
woull form a class with whom 
wealth might accumulate, while 
their liability to taxation could not 
be increased. The effect would be 
the same as if the owners of houses 
in London were allowed to redeem 
all the rates upon their property by 
a single payment. What would fol- 
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low? As population, the value 
of property, and the expenses 
of administration increased, no 


corresponding increase would take 
place in the metropolitan reve- 
nue. The resources of the munici- 
pality would be permanently crip- 
pled; outlay on improvements, mea- 
sures for the relief of the poor, would 
become impossible, and, in order to 
preserve order and government, the 
municipality would be compelled to 
have recourse to new taxes, equal 
in productiveness to the amount of 
revenue which it had made a present 
of to the house-owners., 

Under a perpetual settlement of 
the lund-tax, the Indian Govern- 
ment would lose in two ways. 
Land, in a settled country, is al- 
ways rising in value; and by fix- 
ing the land-tax for all time, the 
Indian Government would preclude 
itself from sharing in such increase 
of value. The value of money is 
also liable to change, so that a cer- 
tain sum twenty years hence may 
represent only three-fourths of its 
present value. By permanently fix- 
ing the land-tax, therefore, the State 
will inevitably be subjected to a 
great future loss. This is admitted. 
And it is also admitted that the 
Government cannot afford to lose 
that amount of revenue. Accord- 
ingly, the result of a perpetual set- 
tlement would not be a: remission 
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of taxation—it would simply be a 
transference, It would be a light- 
ening of one tax, and the increase 
of many others. It would be the 
reduction of a tax of which no na- 
tive complains, and to which the 
people have been accustomed for 
generations; and it would neces- 
sitate the increase of other taxes, 
and the imposition of new ones, to 
which the natives are mortally op- 
posed. 

What are the advantages for the 
sake of which the dangers of such 
a financial revolution are to be en- 
countered? We are told that under 
the present system cultivation stag- 
nates, but that, if the land-tax were 
fixed, cultivation would greatly in- 
crease. The latter part of this 
statement is simply a conjecture; 
but the former part is demonstra- 
bly untrue. For example, during 
the ten years which terminated 
in 1861, the extent of Jand under 
cultivation in the Bombay Presi- 
dency inéreased one half !*—a rate 
of progress which is without a par- 
allel in any country in the world. 
We are also told that, if the tax 
were fixed, wealth would increase 
so rapidly that it would be easy to 
raise, by means of other taxes, the 
amount of revenue which was lost 
by fixing the land-tax. This also is 
a mere conjecture; and, so far as 
we have facts to appeal to, the evi- 





* The following table, which we quote from the ‘ Times of India,’ shows in detail 
the facts of this remarkable increase in the area of cultivation in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. It will be observed that the increase is not confined to a particular district, 


but extends to all of the collectorates:— 


Lanp uNDER CULTIVATION. 


Collectorates. 1850-51. 
Kaira, 943,399 
Tannah, 381,000 

Rutnagherry, r 790,741 
Broach, j . 301,659 
Surat, ‘ 875,611 
Ahmedabad, 633,205 
Ahmednuggur, . 1,644,106 
Sholapore, . - 1,727,000 
Poonah, F « 1,205,015 
Khandeish, . - 1,856,805 
Belgaum, . ‘ 914,752 
Dharwar, . ‘ 917,818 
Sattara, é . 1,500,000 

Total, . . 12,701,111 





1860-61. 
beegahs. 994,578 beegahs. 
Pa 450,000 re 
a 900,000 ee 
acres, 821,591 acres. 
“ 424,760 ‘a 
" 743,716 oo 
w 2,932,794 ” 
“ 2,385,825 ” 
-" 1,664,801 ne 
ne 2,246,693 ~ 
“ 1,526,862 ™ 
™ 1,406,712 - 
* 1,994,425 
17,992,757 
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dence points the other way. That 
Bengal has increased in wealth 
under the Cornwallis settlement 
proves little. That province is na- 
turally the most fertile in India; it 
is the seat of the Government, it is 
the great highway to, and has been 
the sole outlet from, the vast pro- 
vinces of Upper India; and it has 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace for the 
last hundred years. To attribute 
the prosperity of Bengal, therefore, 
to .the perpetual settlement, is a 
gross exaggeration. 

But what do we find even in this 
eminently favoured province? Has 
the loss of revenue arising from the 
perpetual settlement been compen- 
sated by the productiveness of other 
taxes? By no means. In Bom- 
bay the population pay to the Jand- 
revenue, on the average, fully 5s, 
per head; in Madras they pay fully 
33. 6d.; in Bengal they pay less 
than 23.* That the rate of assexs- 
ment in Bombay is not excessive is 
universally admitted, and is amply 
demonstrated by the great increase 
which is taking place in the area of 
cultivation; a similar rate of assess- 
ment, therefore, could hardly be 
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excessive for wealthy and _ fertile 
Bengal, and yet Bengal only pays 
Jess than two fiftis of that rate. 
Bat for the Cornwallis settlement, 
then, Bengal would now be paying 
to the land-revenue upwards of 5s, 
per head instead of less than Qs, 
Neither is there any such superi- 
ority of the productiveness of the 
other taxes in Bengal, compared 
with other provinces, as to com- 
pensate for this deficit in the land- 
tax. Taking taxes of all kinds 
into account, wealthy Bengal pays 
less per head to the revenue than 
poor Madras does—the former pay- 
ing 4s. 9d. and the latier 5s. 4.1 
And if we compare Bengal with 
Bombay (which is a fairer com- 
parison), we find that the latter, 


under the ordinary settlement, has 
far outstripped the former. Not 


ouly docs Bombay pay three-fifths 
more of land-tax per head of popu- 
lation than Bengal, but it also pays 
nearly twice as much to the ineome- 
tax. Taking income-tax, excise, and 
stamnp- -duties together, the popula- 
tion of Bengal pays to the State 10d. 
per head, while the population of 
Bombay pays aed head 1s, 44:1. 


* We give these and the other statistics in this paragraph on the authority of Mr. 
Laing (‘ England’s Mission in the East,’ p. 120) and the * Times ot India,’ the leading 
newspaper in Bombay, and second to noue in India in poiut of ability. 





Bengal. Madras. 
+ Population, , . 40,852,397 23,127,855 
£ £ 
Land-revenue (including Sayer), 4,060,000 4,105,000 
Abkarry or Excise, 429,000 319,000 
Assessed Taxes (Income Tax, &e. % 750,000 806,000 
Customs, ‘: ‘ 750,000 246,000 
a 2,760,000 850,000 
Stamps, 516,000 171,000 
Post ( ffice (ineluding Servi ice Postage), « 118,000 53,000 
All other receipts, 290,000 57,000 
Total revenue . . £9,673,000 £6,107, 000 
a @ e- <4 
Per head per annum of population—Land, 2 0 3.7 
Other taxes, a ¢ : 9 


Total, 


4 9 








—‘England’s Mission in the East,’ p. 120. Moreover, this statement is hardly fair 
to Madras, for Mr. Laing omits to point out that Calcutta is the port of entry, not 
merely for the population of Bengal, but for an equal amount of population in 
Oude and the North-West Provinces. The amount of the salt-duty is likewise, to 


some extent, open to criticism upon analogous grounds. 
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It is a Sheer delusion, therefore, 
tu suppose that the loss which the 
Indian revenue would sustain from 
the enactment of a perpetual settle- 
ment would be compensated by the 
productiveness of other taxes, And 
what are the new taxes, the impo- 
sition of which, at a not distant 
day, is regarded with so much com- 
plucency by the advocates of this 
great financial revolution? Our 
Indian Government is pledged to 
abolish the Income-tax and has 
hastened to get rid of the new im- 
posts rendered necessary by .the 
Rebellion of 1857-58, Tvsignificaut 
as the new taxes were, their imposi- 
tion created a crisis which all our 
Indian statesmen acknowledged to 
be of serious magnitude. Are these 
taxes, then, to be reimposed at no 
distant date? And what are the 
new ones which are to be added to 
the list? It were only reasonable 
that these questions should be 
answered, before we hurry into a 
fiuancial revolution so deeply af- 
fecting the fortunes of India. Who 
has forgotten the energetic language 
in which Sir ©. Trevelyan, when 
Governor of Madras, denounced the 
impolicy and danger of imposing 
the new taxes in 1859, some of 
which we had to abandun as soon 
as enacted, and all of which we have 
been wisely eager to dispense with ? 
Before any one talks lightly of im- 
posing new taxes in India, let him 
remember the serious difficulty we 
have already experienced in making 
such an experiment, and let him 
ponder the fuliowing passage in Mr. 
Laing’s Minute on Indian Finanee, 
in which he describes the position 
of affairs when he landed in India 
in January 1861 :— 

“The aspect of affairs was full of 
gloom and danger. A vast deal of 
smothered discontent existed in the 
mass of the population, owing to the 
new taxes that had been imposed. The 
extent of this feeling,” he added, ‘ has, I 
think, never been properly understood 
in England, where the income-tax and 
license-tax have been louked upon, from 
an English point of view, as equitable in 
theory, and open to no greater objec- 
tions in practice than similar taxes 
would be in England. But there is no 
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sort of analogy between the practical 
working of such taxes in England and in 
India. In India the attempt at classifi- 
cation is an infinitely greater evil than 
the direct incidence of the tax. Such an 
inquiry could only be conducted by a 
large staff of subordinate native officials 
on low salaries. It is absolutely certain 
that it must call forth a vast amount of 
annoyance, chicanery, evasion, oppres- 
sion, and extortion. Nor were these ap- 
prehensions chimerical: on the contrary, 
we were warned from all quarters by 
our most experienced officers, and most 
of all by influential natives, whose for- 
tunes were bound up with ours, and 
whose loyalty we could not doubt, that 
a great change was taking place in the 
feeling of large classes of the native po- 
pulation towards us, owing to the inci- 
dence, and still more to the apprehen- 
sion, of new taxes. I shall never forget 
the emphatic observation of Lord Can- 
ning at the first interview I had with 
him, that he deeply regretted the neces- 
sity which compelled him to impose the 
income-tax ; and that, to use his own 
words, ‘danger for danger, he would 
rather risk governing India with 40,000 
European troops without new taxes, 
than with 100,000 with them,’” 


At all times, and in every country, 
a gradual and steady increase takes 
place in the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, The administration of jus- 
tice has to be rendered more com- 
plete; the education of the people 
has to be cared for; the national 
armaments, owing to new and costly 
inventions, become more expensive. 
And besides a!l this, in countries 
of ordinary prosperity, there is a 
steady rise in the comforts and style 
of living of the people, which of it- 
self necessitates a gradual increase 
of pay in all departments of the 
State, whether civil or military. In 
no country in the world is this in- 
crease in the cost of govirument 
more remarkable, or more certain 
to continue, than in our Indian 
empire. Our machinery of ad- 
ministration is the mere skeleton of 
what itonght to be, and of what it 
must be made ere long. The ad- 
mivistration of justice is so imper- 
fect that it is a scandal to our 
Government, and a universal sub- 
ject of complaint among the natives. 
We lack the means to make it 
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better: our Government has not 
money enough to secure an adequate 
supply of honest officials, by which 
means alone the scandalous abuses, 
of which all parties are painfully 
conscious, can be remedied. In 
the education of the natives, again, 
a field of expenditure opens out 
upon us, which will grow greater 
every year for a century to come, 
and which it behoves us to supply, 
if we are desirous of laying a firm 
and worthy basis for our rule. This 
is the normal condition of affairs in 
India: every year a rise in the ex- 
penses of Government—or, at least, 
additional wants and occasions of 
expense, which the Government 
knows it would be for its advantage 
to meet if it could. 

But the circumstances of India 
are at present not normal,—which 
makes the case worse. A new ele- 
ment of change is at work upon her. 
For some years past, the precious 
-metals have been pouring into In- 
dia at the rate of twelve millions 
sterling a-year, and prices are rising 
enormonsly. In Calcutta, prices are 
now double what they were ten or 
twelve years ago; and in the pro- 
*vinces, the rise during the same 
period has been upwards of fifty 
per cent. The rise is still in pro- 
gress, and is likely, nay certain, to 
continue for many years. Sarely, 
then, the present is the very worst 
time that could possibly be selected 
for fixing for all time, by a “per- 
petual settlement,” the amount of 
the land-revenue, Twenty years 
hence, in all probability, the present 
amount of the land-revenue (and of 
all the taxes) will, owing to the rise 
of prices, be only worth half its 
value at the present time—will only 
go half as far in defraying the ex- 
penditure of the State, while that 
expenditure, as we have shown, must 
continue to increase in amount. In 
such circumstances, to fix the amount 
of the land-tax at a certain sam for 
all time would manifestly be the 
height of folly. Ic would fatally 
cripple the power and resources of 
the Indian Government. It would 
be an act of political suicide. 


There is no call for such a sacri- 
fice on the partof the Government, 
A thirty years’ settlement, such as 
has prevailed in the North West 
Provinces and in Bombay, is now 
being extended to all India (with 
the exception, of course, of Bengal), 
And such a settlement gives ample 
scope for the cultivator to reap the 
reward of his improvements. We 
have already shown how rapidly the 
area of cultivation is extending in 
Bombay under such a settlement; 
and similar progress, under the same 
settlement, is open to the other pro- 
vinces, The operation of the settle- 
ment is-this:—At each period of 
revision, the amount of the land- 
tax is fixed according to the actual 
produce of the soil; and thereafter 
the farmer can go on improving and 
extending his cultivation, rendering 
his old fields more productive, and 
taking new ones into cultivation, 
Sor thirty years, without baving the 
assessment raised one iota. What 
would oar farmers think if they 
could obtain such terms and leases as 
that? A nineteen years’ lease is an 
exceptionally long one in this coun- 
try; moreover, in such leases, the 
rent is made higher than the actual 
productiveness of the farm warrants 
at the time the lease is granted, in 
order that a portion of the future 
increase of profit on the farm may 
be secured to the landlord. But in 
the Indian settlements no such con- 
sideration is admitted. The sur- 
veyor assesses simply on the actual 
produce of the farm, estimated at 
the current prices; so that every 
rise of price, and every improve- 
ment or extension of cultivation, 
for thirty years afterwards, is a clear 
gain to the farmer. Such an ar- 
rangement, we maintain, is the 
height of liberality. Thirty years 
is the lifetime of a generation. 
Each Indian farmer virtually gets a 
lease of his ground for a lifetime; 
and thus he is allowed to reap the 
full profit of every improvement 
which the work of his hands or the 
ingenuity of his brain can effect. If 
our Indian subjects will not be in- 
dustrious upon such terms, any fur- 
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ther bounty would be equally fruit- 
less. The annual settlement in 
Madras is a most objectionable ‘ar- 
rangement, in every point of view, 
and we are glad that it is being 
swept away; but under the thirty 
years’ settlement, we may rely upon 
it, that every improvement in culti- 
vation will take place which can fair- 
ly be expected. 

A thirty years’ settlement of the 
land-tax then, combined with a cau- 
tious application of the principle of 
redemption, and with a simple pro- 


adopted with advantage: but to fix 
the amount of the tax would be a 
ruinons folly, an act of madness, the 
result of a delasion which we are ata 
loss even to explain.* 

Hitherto Sir Charles Wood has 
been disposed to act prudently in 
the matter. He blundered, indeed, 
in the cumbrous conditions which 
he imposed upon the sale of the 
waste lands; and in his justifiable 
opposition to Lord Canning’s too 
sweeping application of the princi- 
ple of redemption, he has been led 





A 





cess for the sale of the waste lands to overlook the cautious proposal 
at a very low price, are the right of Lord Stanley on the same sub- 
measures to be adopted in solution ject. But at length he has allowed 
of the Land-question of India. But the clamour of a few noisy men to 
there is one farther step which we drive him from his policy of pra- 
think might be taken. Though the dence, and to obtain from him a 
amount of the land-tax ought not promise that the “ perpetual settle- 
to be fixed for all time, we may per- ment” shall be gradually introduced 
manently fix the proportion which intoall India. This must never be 
the assessment is to bear to the done. We shall be disappointed, | 
value of the produce. Let it be indeed, if Sir Charles Wood has not 

declared that the ratio of the land- already repented of his promise, 
tax to the value of the produce sball Such a promise on his part is so 
never vary, or at least shall never totally at variance with all his 
be increased. This mode of “fixing former policy and opinions, that 
the land-tax,” we think, may be we cannot regard it otherwise than 





* Although we fully believe that a thirty years’ settlement, on the present sys- 
tem, is the safest and best mode of settling this branch of the land question, we 
feel so deeply the importance of preventing the adoption of a “ perpetual settle- 
ment,” as proposed by Sir C. Trevelyan and others, that we suggest another al- 
ternative:—Let it be enacted that the assessment shall only be made upon the 
quantity of produce at present yielded by the land; and that any increase in that 
quantity shall, at the successive perivds of revision, be free from assessment, save 
as regards any increase which may take place in its value, owing to a rise of prices, 

Suppose that the proportion which the assessment is to bear to the value of the 
land is one-fifth of the gross produce, the system would work in this manner :— 
In the case of a piece of ground which yields ten maunds of rice, the price of rice 
at the time*being two rupees per maund, the amount of land-tax would be (20+5) 
four rupees; and if, when the next settlement is made, the quantity of produce 
should be the same, but the price ee maund has risen one-half, then the amount 
of the tax would be six rupees. But suppose that, by improved cultivation, the 
pee has been increased in quantity to fifteen maunds, while no rise in price 

as taken place, the Government tax will undergo no increase, but remain at four 
rupees as before. Finally, suppose that both the quantity and the value of the 
produce have increased one-half, then the Government will raise the tax upon the 
quantity originally produced (ten maunds) from four rupees to six; but will 
charge nothing on the five additional maunds, save one-fifth of the enhancement 
of value occasioned by rise in prices, In other words, the total value of the pro- 
duce being now forty-five rupees (instead of twenty, as at first), the Government 
will deduct from that sum ten rupees (the value of five maunds at the time of the 
original settlement), and assess on only thirty-five ruapees—making the land-tax 
(35—5) seven rupees. In this way an augmentation of the land-revenue would 
take place proportionate to the gradual alteration that may be expected in the 
value of money in India. The augmentation would be occasioned aa by the 
rise in the price of rice and other produce—with which rise of prices the culti- 
vation has clearly had nothing to do. 
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as a hasty and inconsiderate con- 
cession to the folly of others, a sin 
against his own better judgment. 
We appeal to Philip sober—and 
we trust that when the right 
hon, Baronet makes his annual 
statement on the finances of India 
a few weeks hence, he will bave re- 
vised his opinions (as he used to 
do his budgets), and not stamp 
with his approval a passing folly of 
the hour, which would idly lay the 
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axe at the foundation of our Indian 
revenue, The question is one of 
pre-eminent importance to the fu- 
ture stability and popularity of our 
Indian Government. And amidst 
the present mélée and conflict of 
opinions, we desire to submit a fair 
statement of the case, and what we 
believe to be the best and safest 
solution of the question, to the con- 
sideration of our legislators and the 
public. 





CORNELIUS 0’POWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 


IN 


GENERAL. 


PART IV. 


GARIBALDI, 


We had a very witty Judge in 
Ireland, who was not very scrupu- 
lous about giving hard’ knocks to 
his brothers on the bench, and who, 
in delivering a judgment in a cause, 
found that he was to give the cast- 
ing vote between his two colleagues, 
who were diametrically opposed to 
each other, and who had taken great 
pains to lay down the reasons for 
their several opinions at considerable 
length. “It now comes to my turn,” 
said he, “to declare my view of this 
case, and fortunately I can afford 
to be brief. I ugree with my brother 
B. from the irresistible force of the 
ae argument of my brother 
The story occurred to me as I 
thought over Garibaldi and the en- 
thusiastic reception you are giving 
him in England; for I really telt, if 
it had not been tor Carlyle, 1 might 
have been a bit of a hero-worshipper 
myself. The grand frescoes in cari- 
cature of the popular histurian have, 
however, given me a hearty and 
wholesome disgust to the whole 
_ thing; not to say that, however en- 

thusiastic a mun may feel about his 
idol, he must be sorely ashamcd of 
his fellow-worshippers. “ Lie down 


with dogs, and you'll get up with 
fleas,” says an old Irish adage; but 
what, in the name of all entomolo- 


gy, is a man to get up with who 
lies down with these votaries of 
Garibaldi? So fine a fellow, and 
somangy a fullowing, it would be 
hard to find. The opportunity for 
all the valiant balderdash of shop- 
keeping eloquence, of that high 
“Falootin” style so popular over 
the Atlantic, of those grand-sound- 
ing periods about freedom and love 
of country, was not to be lo-t by a 
set of people who, in all their en- 
thusiasm fur Garibaldi, are intently 
bent on making themselves fore- 
ground figures in the tableau that 
should have been filled by himself 
alone. 

“ Sir Francis Burdett call you his 
friend !—as well call a bug his bed- 
fellow?” said the sturdy old yeo- 
man, whose racy English I should 
like to borrow, to characterise the 
stupid incongruity between Gari- 
baldi and his worshippers. It is 
not easy to conceive anything finer, 
simpler, more thoroughly unuaffect- 
ed, or more truly dignified, than 
the man himself. His noble head; 
his clear, honest, brown eye; his 
finely-traced mouth, beautiful as a 
woman’s, and only strung up to 
sternness when anything ignoble or 
mean had outraged him; and, last 
of all, his veice contains a fascina- 
tion perfectly irresistible allied, 
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as you knew and felt these graces 
were, with a thoroughly pure, untar- 
nished nature. The true measure of 
the man lies in the fact that, though 
his life has been a series of the bold- 
est and most daring achievements, 
his courage is about tbe very last qua- 
lity uppermost in your mind when 
you meet him. Jt is of the winning 
softness of bis look and manner, 
his kind thoughtfulness for others, 
his sincere pity for. all suffering, 
his gentleness, his modesty, his 
manly sense of brotherhood with 
the very humblest of the men who 
bave loved him, that you think: 
these are the traits that throw all 
his heroism into shadow; and all 
the glory vf the conqueror pales be- 
fore the simple virtues of the man, 

He never looked to more advan- 
tage than in that humble life of 
Caprera, where people came and 
went—some, old and valued friends, 
whose presence warmed up their 
host’s heart; others, mere passing 
acquaintances, or, as it might. be, not 
even that; worshippers or curios- 
ity-seekers—living where and how 
they could in that many-roomed 
small house; diving into the kitchen 
to boil their coffee; sallying out to 
the garden to pluck their radishes; 
down to the brook for a cress, or 
to the seaside to catch a fish,—all 
more or. less busy in the midst of 
a strange idleness; for there was 
not—beyond providing for the mere 
wants of the day—anything to be 
done. The soil would not yield 
anything. There was no cultiva- 
tion outside that little garden, 
where the grand old.soldier delved, 
or rested on his spade-handle as 
he turned his gaze over the sea, 
doubtless thinking of the dear land 
beyond it. 

At dinner—and what a strange 
meal it was—all met, fall of the 
little incidents of an uneventful 
day. The veriest trifles they were, 


but of interest to those who listen- 

ed, and to none more than Gari- 

baldi himself, who liked to hear 

who had been over to Maddalena, 

and what. sport they had: or whe- 

ther Albanesi had taken any mullet, 
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and who it was said he conld mend 
the boat? and who was. to. paint 
her? Not a word was spoken of 
the political events of the world, 
and every mention of them was as 
rigidly excluded as thongh 8 goy- 
ernment spy had been seated at 
the table. 

He rarely spoke himself, but was 
a good listener—not merely hearing 
with attention, but showing, by 
an occasional suggestion or a hint, 
how his mind speculated on the 
subject before him. If, however, 
led to speak of himself or his ex- 
ploits, the unaffected ease and sim- 
plicity of the man became at once 
evident. Never, by any chance, 
would an expression escape . him 
that redounded to his own share 
in any achievement; without any 
studied avoidance the matter would 
somehow escape, or, if accidentally 
touched on, be done so very lightly 
as to make # appear of no moment 
whatever. 

To have done one-tenth of what 
Garibaldi has done, a man mast 
necessarily have thrown aside 
scruples which he would never 
have probably transgressed in_ his 
ordinary life. He must have been- 
often arbitrary, and sometimes al- 
most cruel; and yet, ask his fol- 
lowers, and they will tell you that 
punishment scarcely existed in the. 
foree under bis immediate com- 
mand—that the most bardened 
offender would have quailed more 
under a few stern words of . reproof 
from “the General” than from a 
sentence that sent him to a prison. 

That, to effect his purpose, he 
would Jay hands on what he need- 
ed, not recklessly or indifferently, 
but thoughtfally and doubtless re-- 
gretfully, we all know. I can re- 
member an instance of this kind, 
related to me by a British naval 
officer, who himself was an actor in 
the scene. “It was off La Plata,” 
said my informant, ‘“‘ when Garibaldi 
was at war with Rosas, that the 
frigate I commanded was on that 
station, as well as a small gun-brig 
of the Sardinian navy, whose cap- 
tain never harassed his. men "by 
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exercises of gunnery, and, indeed, 
whose ship was as free from any 
‘beat to quarters,’ or any sudden 
summons to prepare for boarders, 
= ig she had been a floating 


“Garibaldi came alongside me 
one day to say that he had learned 
the Sardinian had several tons of 
powder on board, with an ample sup- 
ply of grape, shell, and canister, not 
to speak of twelve hundred stand of 
admirable arms. ‘] want them all,’ 
said he; ‘my people are fighting 
with staves and knives, and we are 
totally ont of ammuonition. I want 
them, and he won’t let me have them.’ 

““*He could scarcely do so,’ said 
I, ‘seeing that they belong to his 
Government, and are not in his 
hands to bestow.’ 

“*For that reason I must go and 
take them,’ said Garibaldi. ‘I 
mean to board him this very night, 
and you'll see if we d@not replenish 
our powder-flasks.’ 

“*In that case,’ said I, ‘I shall 
‘fhave to fire on you. It will be 
Piracy ; nothing else.’ 

“* You'll not do so?’ said he, 
smiling. 

“Yes, I promise you that I will. 
"We are at peace and on good terms 
with Sardinia, and I cannot behave 
other than as a friend to her ships 
‘of war.’ 

“¢There’s no help for it, then,’ 
said Garibaldi, ‘if you see the 
thing in that light;’ and good- 
humouredly quitted the subject, 
and soon after took his leave.” 

“And were you,” asked I of 
my informant, Captain S.—* were 
you perfectly easy after that con- 
versation? I mean, were you fully 
satisfied that he would not attempt 
the matter in some other way ?” 

“Never more at ease in my life. 
I knew my man; and that, baving 
left me under the conviction he 
had abandoned the exploit, nothing 
on earth would have tempted him 
to renew it in any shape.” 

It might be a matter of great 
doubt whether any greater intel- 
lectual ability would not have 
rather detracted from than in- 
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creased Garibaldi’s power as a pop- 
ular leader.. I myself feel assured 
that the simplicity, the trustful- 
ness, the implicit reliance on the 
goodness of @ cause as a reason 
for its success, are qualities which 
no mere mental superiority . could 
replace in popular estimation. It 
is actually Love is the sentiment 
the Italians have for him; and I 
have seen them, hard-featured, ay, 
and hard-natured men, moved to 
tears as the litter on which Gari- 
baldi lay wounded was carried 
down to the place of embarkation. 

Garibaldi has always been a 
thoughtful, silent, reflective man, 
not communicative to others, or in 
any way expansive; and from these 
qualities have come alike his suc- 
cesses and his failares. Of the con- 
versations reported of him by writers 
I do not believe a syllable. He 
speaks very little; and luckily for 
him, that little only with those on 
whose integrity he could rely not to 
repeat bim. 

Cavour, who knew men thor- 
oughly, and studied them just as 
closely as be studied events, under- 
stood at once that Garibaldi was 
the man he wanted. He needed 
one who should move the national 
heart—who, sprung from the people 
himself, and imbued with all the 
instincts of his class, should yet not 
dissever the cause of liberty from 
the cause of monarchy. To attach 
Garibaldi to the throne was no 
bard task. The King, who led the 
van of his army, was an idol made 
for such worship as Garibaldi’s, 
The monarch who could carry a 
knapsack and a heavy rifle over the 
cliffs of Monte Rosa from sunrise 
to sunset, and take his meal of 
hard bread before he “turned in’ 
at pight in a shepherd’s shieling, 
was a King after the bold buccan- 
eer’s own heart. 

To what end inveigh against the 
luxuries of a court, its wasteful 
splendours, or its costly extrava- 
gance, with such an example? This 
streng-sinewed, big-boned, unpoeti- 
cal King has been the hardest nut 


ever republicanism had to crack ! 
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It might be possible to overrate 
the services Garibaldi has rendered 
to Italy—it would be totally impos- 
sible to exaggerate those he has 
rendered the Monarchy; and out of 
Garibaldi’s devotion to Victor Em 
manuel has sprang that hearty, hon- 
est, manly appreciation of the Kirg 
which the Italians unquestionably 
display. A merely political head of 
the State, though he were gifted 
with the highest order of capacity, 
would bave disappeared altogether 
from view in the sun-splendour of 
Garibaldi’s exploits; not so the 
King Victor Emmanuel, who only 
shone the brighter in the reflected 
blaze of the hero who was so proud 
to serve him. 

Yet for all that friendship, and 
all the acts that grew out of it, na- 
tural and spontaneous as they are, 
one great mind was needed to guide, 
direct, encourage, or restrain. It 
was Cavour who, behiad the 
scenes, pulled all the wires; and 
these heroes—heroes they were too 
—were bat his puppets. 

Cavour died, and then came As- 
promonte. 

If any other man than Garibaldi 
bad taken the present moment to 
make a visit—an almost ostenta- 
tious visit—to Mazzini, it might 
be a grave question how far ali the 
warm enthusiasm of this popular 
reception could be justified. Guri- 
baldi is, however, the one man in 
Europe from whom no one expects 
anything but impulsive action. It 
is in the very unreflectiveness of his 
generosity that he is great. There 
has not been, 1 am assured, for 
many years back, any very close or 
intimate friendship between these 
two men; but it was quite enough 
that Mazzini was in trouble and 
difficulty, to raly to his side that 
brave-hearted comrade who never 
deserted his wounded. Nor is there 
in all Garibaldi’s character anything 
finer or more exalted than the stead- 
fast adherence he has ever shown 
to his early friendships. No flat- 
teries of the great—no bDlandish- 
ments of courts and courtiers—none 
of those seductive influences which 
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are so apt to weave themselves into 
a man’s natare when surrounded by 
continual homage and admiration 
—not any of these have corrupted 
that pure and simple heart; and 
there is not a presence so exalted, 
nor a scene of splendour so impos- 
ing, as could prevent Garibaldi from 
recognising with eager delight any 
the very humblest companion that 
ever shared hardship and danger 
beside him, 

To have achieved what he. has 
done, &@ man mast of necessity have 
rallied around him many besides en- 
thusiasts of the cause; he must have 
recruited amongst men of broken fur- 
tunes—reckless, lawless fellows, who 
accepted the buccaneer’s life as.a 
means of wiping off old scores with 
that old world “that would, have 
none of them.” It was not amidst 
the orderly, the soberly-trained, and 
well-to-do that he could seek fur 
followers. And what praise is too 
great. for him who could so inspire 
this mass, heaving with passion as 
it was, with his own noble senti- 
ment, and make them feel that the 
work before them—a nation’s re- 
generation—was a task too high 
and too holy to be accumplished by 
unclean hands? Can any eulogy 
exaggerate the services of @ man 
who could so magnetise his fellow- 
men as to associate them at once 
wit his nobility of ao and ¢le- 
vate them to a standard litsle short 
of his own? That he did do this 
we have the proof. Pillage was 
almost, unknown amongst the Gari- 
baldians; and these famished, ill- 
clad, shoeless men marched on 
from battle to battle with scarce- 
ly an instance of crime {hat called 
fur the interference of military 
law. 

Where is the General who could 
boast of doing as much? Where 
is the leader who cvuld be bold 
enough to give such a pledge for 
his followers? Is there an army 
io Eorope—in the worli—for wuom 
so mach could be said ? 

All honour, therefwre, to the man 
—not whose example only, bat 
whose very contact suggests high 
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intent and noble action. Al! honour 
to him who brings to a great cause, 
not alone the cazzling splendour of 
hervism, but. the more enduring 
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brightness of a pure and unsullied 
integrity ! 

Such a man may be misled; he 
can never be corrupted. 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


I am not so sure how far we 
ought to be grateful for it, but as- 
suredly the fact is so, that nothing 
has so much tended to show the 
world with what little wisdom it 
is governed than the Telegraph. 
It is not merely that cabinets are 
no longer the sole possessurs of 
early intelligence, though this alone 
‘was once a very great privilege; and 
there is no over-estimating the 
power conferred by the exclusive 
possession of a piece of important 
news—a battle won or lost, tlie out- 
break of a revolution, the overthrow 
of 4 throne—even for a few hours 
before it became the property of the 
public. The Telegraph, however, is 
the great disenchanter. The misty 
uncertainty, the cloud-like indis- 
tinctness that used of old to envel- 
op al] ministerial action, converting 
Downing Street into a sort of Olym- 
pus, and making a small mythology 
out of Precis-writers, is all gone, ail 
dispersed. Three or four cold hard 
lines, thin and terse as the wire 
that conveyed them, are sworn ene- 
mies to all style, and especially to 
all the evasive cajuleries of those 
dissolving views of events diplo- 
macy loves to revel in. What be- 
comes of the graceful drapery in 
which statesmen used to clothe 
the great events of the world, when 
a sitple . dispatch, “fifteen words, 
exclusive of the address,” tells the 
whole story? and when we have 
read that “the insurgents are tri- 
umphant everywhere, the king left 
the capital at four o'clock, a pro- 
visional government was proclaim- 
ed this morning,” an! suchlike, 


what do we care for the sonorons 
periods in which official priestcraft 
chants:the downtall of a dynasty ? 
The great stronghold of statecraft 
was, however, Speculation—I mean 
that half-prophetic view of events 


which we always conceded to those 
who looked over the world from 
a higher window than ourselves, 
What has become of this now? Who 
so bold as to predict what, while he 
is yet speaking, may be contradict- 
ed? who is there hardy enough to 
forecast what the events of the last 
half-hour may have falsified, and five 
minutes more will serve to publish to 
the whole world ? 

It may be amusing to read the 
comments of the speech or the lead- 
ing article, but the despatch is the 
substance; and however clever the 
variations, the original melody re- 
mains unaltered. Let any one im- 
agine to. himself a five-act drama, 
preceded by a telegraphic intima- 
tion of all its incidents, how insup- 
portable would the slow procession 
of events become after such a reve- 
lation! Up to this, Ministers per- 
formed a sort of Greek chorus, 
chanting in ambiguous pbrase the 
woes that invaded those who dif- 
fered from them, and the _heart- 
corroding sorrows that sat below 
the “gangway.” There has come 
an end to all this. All the drama- 
tic devices of those days are gone, 
and we live in an ageio which many 
men are their own priests, their 
lawyers, and their doctors, and 
where, certes, each man is Lis own 
prophet. 

These reflections have been much 
impressed upon me by a ramble I 
took yesterday in company with one 
of the most agreeable of all our 
Giplomatists—one of those men who 
seem to weld into their happy na- 
tures all the qualities which make 
good companionship, and blend 
with the polished manners of a 
courtier the dash of an Eton boy 
and the deep reflectiveness of a 
man of the world—a man to whom 
nothing comes wrong, and whom 

















you would be puzzled to say whe- 
ther he was more in his element at 
a cabinet council, or one of a shoot- 
ing-party in the Highlands. 

“J say, O'Dowd,” cried he, after 
a pause of some time in our con- 
versation, “has it never struck you 
that those tall poles and wires are 
destined to be the end of both 
your trade and mine, and that 
within a very few years neither of 
our occupations will have a repre- 
sentative left? Take my word for 


it,” said he, more solemnly, “ in- 


less than ten years from the pre- 
sent date a penny-a-liner will be as 
rare as a post-horse, and a post-shay 
not more a curiosity than a minister- 
plenipotentiary.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“T am certain of it. People 
nowadays won't travel eight miles 
an hour, or be satisfied to hear of 
events ten days after they’ve hap- 
pened. Life is too short for all this 
now, and, as we can’t lengthen our 
days, we must shorten our incidents. 
We are all more or less like that 
gentleman Mathews used to tell us of 
at Boulogne, who said to the waiter, 
‘Let me have something expensive ; 
I’m only here for an hour.’ Have 
you ever thought seriously on the 
matter?” 

“ Never,” said I. 

“You ought, then,” said he. “TI 
tell you again, we sre all in the 
same category with flint locks and 
wooden ships—we belong to the 
past. Don’t you know it? Don’t 
you feel it?” 

“T don’t like to feel it,” said I, 
peevishly. 

“* Nonsense!” .cried he, laughing. 
“Self-deception does nothing in the 
matter, say what one will. A mo- 
dern diplomatist is only a ‘ smooth- 
Bore.” What ‘our own correspon- 
dent’ represents, I leave to your own 
modesty.” 

“Tt will be a bad day for us when 
the world comes to that knowledge,” 
said I, gloomily. 

“Of course it will, but there’s 
no help for it. Old novels go to 
the trankmakers; second-hand uni- 
forms make the splendour of dig- 
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nity-balls in the colonies: who is 
to say that ey may not be a limbo 
for us also? At all events, T have 
a scheme for our transition state— 
a plan I have long revolved in my 
mind—and there’s certainly some- 
thing in it. , 

“First of all ‘realise it, as the 
Yankees say, that neither a govern- 
ment nor a public will want either 
of us. When the wires have told 
that the Grand-Duke Strong-grog- 
enoff was assassinated last night, 
or that Prince Damisseisen has di- 
vorced his wife and married a@ mil- 
liner, Downing Street and Printing- 
house Square will agree that all 
the mora réfléotions the events in- 
spire can be written just as well in 
Piccadilly as from a palace on the 
Neva, or a den on the Danube. 
Gladstone will be the better pleased, 
and take another farthing off ‘ divi- 
divi,’ or some other commodity in 
general use and of universal ap;'re- 
ciation. Don’t you agree to that?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know,” drawled he 
out, in mimicry of my tone: “are 
you so conceited about your paltry 
craft that you fancy the world 
cares for the manner of it, or that 
there is really any excellence in the 
cookery? Not a bit of it, man. We 
are bores, both of us; and what’s 
worse—far worse—we are bygones. 
Can’t you see that when a man 
buys a canister of prepared beef- 
tea, he never asks any one to pour 
on the boiling water—he brews his 
broth ‘for himself? This is what 
people do with the telegrams. They 
don’t want you or me to come in 
with the kettle: besides, all tastes 
are not alike; one man may like 
his Bombardment of Obharleston 
weaker; another might prefer his 
Polish Massacre more highly fla- 
voured. This is purely a personal 
matter. How can you suit the 
capricious likings of the million, 
and of the million—for that’s’ the 
worst of it—the million that don’t 
want you? What a practical rebuke, 
besides, to prosy talkers and the 
whole long-winded. race, the sharp, 
short tap of the telegraph? Who 
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‘would listen to a narrative of 
Federal finance when he bas read 
“Gold at 104—Chase rigged the 
market’? Who asks for strategical 
reasons in presence of ‘ Almighty 
whipping—lost twenty thousand— 
Fourth Michigan skeda:ldled ’? 

“How graphic will description 
become—bow Jaconic all comment ! 
You will no more listen to one of the 
old circumlocutionary conversers 
than you would travel by the wag- 
gon, or make a voyage in a collier. 

“ How, I would ask, could the 
business of life go on in an age ac- 
tive as ours if all coinage was in 
copper, and vast transactions in 
money should be all conducted in 
the base metal? Imagine the great 
Kings of Finance counting over the 
debts of whole nations in penny- 
pieces, and you have at once a pic- 
ture of what, until a few years ago, 
was our intellectual conditiun. How 
nobly Demosthenic our table-talk 
will be!—how grandly abrupt and 
forensic! 

“ There is nothing, however, over 
which I rejoice more than in the 
utter extinction of the anecdote- 
mongers—the insufferable mon- 
sters who related Joe Millers as 
personal experiences, or gave you 
their own versions of something in 
the morning papers. Thank heaven, 
they are done tor! 

“Last of all, the unhappy man 
who used to be sneered at for his 
silence in company, will now be 
on a par with his fellows. The 
most basbful will be able to blurt 
out, ‘Poles massacred,’ ‘ Famine 
in Ireland,” ‘Feast at the Man- 
sion House,’ ‘Cullision at Oroydon,’ 
‘ Bank discount eleven.’ 

“Who will dare to propagate 
scandal, when all amplification is 
denied him? How much adaltera- 
tion will the liquor bear which is 
measured by drop? Nor will the 
least of our bevefits be the long, 
reflective pauses—those brilliant 
‘flushes of silence’ which will sa- 
persede the noise, turmoil, and 
confusion of what we used to call 
conversation. Nv, no, Corneli, mi, 
The game is up. ‘Our Own Oovr- 
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respondent’ is a piece that has 
run its course, and there’s nothing to 
do but take a farewell benefit and quit 
the boards,” 

“If I could fall back on my pen- 
sion like you, I’d perhaps take the 
matter easier,” said J, gruffly. 

“ Well, I think you ought to be 
pensioned. If I was a Minister, I’d 
propose it. My notion is this: 
The proper subjects for pension are 
those who, if not provided for by 
the state, are likely to starve. They 
are, consequently, the class of per- 
sons who have devoted their lives 
to an unmarketable commodity— 
such as poonah-painting, Berlin- 
wool work, despatch-writing, and 
suchlike. I'd include ‘penny-a- 
lining’ — don’t be offended _ be- 
‘cause you get twopence, perhaps. 
I'd pension the whole of them— 
pretty much as I'd buy off the 
organ-man, and request him to 
move on,” 

* As, however,” said I, “we are 
not fvrtunate enough to figure in 
the Estimates, may I ask what is 
the grand scheme you propose for 
our employment?” 

“I’m coming to it. I'd have 
reached it ere this, if you had not ° 
required such a positive demonstra- 
tion of your utter uselessness, You 
have delayed me by what Guizot 
used to call ‘an obstructive indisposi- 
tion to believe.’ ” 

“Go on; I yield—that is, under 
protest.” 

“ Protest as much as you like. In 
diplomacy a protest means, ‘I hope 
you won't; bot if you will, I can’t 
help it.” Vide the correspondence 
about the annexatitin of Nice and 
Savoy. Now to my project. It is 
to start a monster hotel—one of 
those gigantic establishments for 
which the Americans are famous— 
in some much-frequented part of 
Europe, and to engage as part of 
the bouschold all the ‘one time’ 
celebrities of diplomacy and letters. 
Every one knows—wost of us bave, 
indeed, felt—the desire experienced 
to see, meet, and converse with the 
noticeable nen of the world—the 
people who, so to say, leave their 
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mark on the age they live in—the 
cognate signs of human algebra. 
Only fancy, then, with what ecstasy 
would the traveller read the pro- 
spectus of an establishment where- 
in, as in a pantheon, all the gods 
were gathered around him. What 
would not the Yankee give for @ 
seat at the table where the great 
Eltchi ladled out the soup, and the 
bland-voieed author of ‘ The Woman 
in White’ lisped out, ‘Sherry, sir? 
Only imagine being handed one’s 
fish by the envoy that got us into 
the Crimean war, or taking a po- 
tato served by the accomplished 
writer of ‘Orley Farm!’ Picture a 
succession of celebrities in motion 
around the table, and conceive, if 
you can, the vainglorious sentiment 
of the man that could say, ‘ Lyons, 
a little more fat;’ or, ‘Carlyle, ma- 
deira;’ and imagine the laxury of 
that cup of tea so gracefully handed 
you by ‘Lost and Saved,’ and the 
culminating pride of taking your 
flat candlestick from the fingers of 
‘Eleanor’s Victory.’ 

“Who would not cross the great 
globe to live in such an atmosphere 
of genius and grafideur? for if there 
be, as there may, souls dead to the 
charms of literary greatness, who 
in this advanced age of ours is in- 
different to the claims of high rank 
and station and title? Fancy send- 
ing a K.C.B. to call a cab, or order- 
ing a special envoy to fetch the 
bootjack! I dare not pursue the 
theme. I cannot trust gnyself to 
dwell on a subject so imbued with 
suggestiveness—all the varying and 
wondrous combinations such a ga- 
laxy of splendour and power would 
inevitably produce. What wit, 
what smartness, what epigram 
would abound! What a hail-storm 
of pleasantries, and what stores of 
wise aphorisms and profound re- 
flections! How I see with my 
mind’s eye the literary . traveller 


trying to overhear the Attic drol- 
leries of the waiters as they wash 
up their glasses, or trying to decoy 
Boots into a stroll with a cigar, well 
knowing his charming article on 
Dickens, 
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“ The class-writers would, of course 
have their specialties. ‘Soapy- 
Sponsed, would figure in the sta- 
b e-yard, and ‘Proverbial Philoso- 
phy’ watch the trains as, a touter. 
Fabulous prices might be obtained 
for a room in such an establishment, 
and every place at tabled héte 
should be five guineas at least.. For, 
after all, what would be an invita- 
tion to Oompiégne to a sojourn 
here? Material advantages might 
possibly incline to the side @f the 
Imperial board; but would any one 
presume to say that the company 
in the one was equal to the ‘ser- 
vice’ at the other? Who woald 
barter the glorious reality of the 
first for the mean and shallow 
mockery of the last? Last. of 
how widespread and powerfp would 
be the influence of such a@_ es- 
tablishment over the manners of 
our time! Would Cockneyism, think 
you, omit its H’s in presence of that 
bland individual who offers him 
cheese?: Would presumption dare to 
criticise in view of that ‘ Quarterly’ 
man who is pouring out the bitter 
beer? What a check on the expan- 
sive balderdash of the ‘gent’ at 
his dessert, to know and feel that 
‘ Adam Bede’ was behind him! 
“Would Brown venture on that 
anecdote of Jones, if the napkin-in- 
hand listener should be an ex-envoy 
renowned for his story telling? 
Who would break down in his his- 
tory, enunciate a false. quantity, 
misquote a speech, or mistake the 
speaker, in such hearing? Some one 
might object to the position and 
to the functions I assign to persons 
of a certain distinction, and say 
that it was unworthy of an ex-am- 
bassador to act as a hall-porter, or 
a celebrated prose-writer to clean 
the knives. I confess I do. not 
think so. I shrewdly suspect a great 
deal of what we are pleased to call 
philosophy is only a well-regulated 
self-esteem, and that the man who 
feels himself immeasurably above 
another in mind, capacity, and at- 
tainments, and yet sees that other 
vastly superior in station and con- 
dition, has within his heart a pride 
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all the more exalting that it is 
stimulated by the sense of a great 
injustice, and the profound con- 
sciousness that it is to himself, to 
his own nature, he must look to 
redress the balance that fortune 
would set against him, 

“In ‘the brilliant conversation of 
the servants’ hall; then, would these 
many gifted men take their revenge; 
and what stores of good stories, what 
endless. drolleries, what views of 
life, af what traits of character, 
would they derive from the daily 
opportunities! It has _ constantly 
been remarked by foreigners that 
there. is no trait of our national 
manners less graceful in itself than 
the way in which inferiors, especi- 
aly mepials, are addressed in Eng- 
land. - is alleged, perhaps with 
some*trath, that we mark every dif- 
ference of class more decisively than 
other nations; and certainly in our 
treatment of servants there is none 
of that same confidential tone so 
amusing in a French vaudeville. 
The scheme I now suggest will be 
the effective remedy for this. 

“Will Jones, think you, presume 
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to be imperative if it be Alfred Ten- 
nyson who has brought up his hot 
water? Will Brown be critical 
about the polish, if it be Owen 
Meredith has taken him his boots? 
Will even Snooks cry out, ‘ Holloa, 
you fellow!’ to a passing waiter, if 
the individual so addressed might 
chance to be an Oriental Secretary 
or a Saturday Reviewer? 

“ And would the most infatuated 
of Bagmen venture on what O'Con- 
nell used to call a * chuck-under-the- 
chin manner,’ were the chamber-maid 
to be Margaret Maitland ? 

“Such, in brief, is my plan, 
O'Dowd ; nor is the least of its ad- 
vantages, that it gets rid of the Pen- 
sion List, and that beggarly £1200 
a-year by which wealthy England 
assumes to aid the destitute sons and 
daughters of letters. As for myself, 
I have fixed on my station. I mean 
to be swimming master, and the pro- 
spectus shall announce that His Ex- 
cellency the late Minister at the Court 
of —— ducks ladies every morning 
trom eight till nine. Think over the 
prvject, and drop me a hint as to the 
sort of place would suit you.” 

e 


ITALIAN TRAITS AND CHARACTERISTIOS, 


My diplomatic friend is rarely 
very serious in his humoar; this 
morning, however, he was rather 
disposed that way, and so I took the 
opportunity to question him about 
Italy, a conntry where he has 
lived long, and whose people he 
certainly understands better than 
most Englishmen. I gathered from 
him that he considered the English 
were thoroughly well informed on 
Ttaly, bot in the most hopeless 
ignorance as to the Italians, “ As 
for the honse and the furniture, you 
know it all,” said he;,“ but of the 
company you know positively no- 
thing.” 

Byron understood them better 
than any other Englishman. He 
had his admission par la petite 

te—that is, he gained his know- 
edge through his vices; and the 
Italians were so flattered to see a 





great Milor adapt himself so readily 
to their lax notions and loose moral- 
ity that they grew frank and open 
with him. 

His pretended—I suppose it was 
only prefended—dislike to Eng- 
land disarmed them, too, of all dis- 
trust of him; and for the first time 
they felt themselves judged by a 
man who did not think Charing 
Cross finer than the Piazza del 
Popolo. 

Byron’s rank and station gained 
him a realy acceptance where the 
masses of our travelling countrymen 
would not be received; for the 
Italians love rank, and respect all 
its gradations. Even the republics 
were great aristocracies; and in all 
the imitations of France they have 
never affected “equality.” They 
love splendour too, and display; 
in all their festivals you see some- 
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thing like an effort to recall a time 
when the cities were the grandest 
and the citizens the proudest in all 
Europe. 

They are a very difficult people 
to understand. There are not so 
many salient points in the Italian 
as in the German or the French- 
man; his character is not so strongly 
accented ; his traits are finer—bhis 
shades of temperament more deli- 
cate, 

Besides this there is another 
difficulty: one is immensely aided 
in their appreciation of a people by 
their lighter drama, which is in a 
measure a reflex of the daily say- 
ings and doings of those who listen 
to it. Now the Italians have no 
comedy, or next to none; so barren 
are they in this respect, that more 
than once have I asked myself, Oan 
there be any domesticity in a na- 
tion which has not mirrored itself 
on the stage? What sort of a sub- 
stance can that be that never had a 
shadow ? 

The immortal Goldoni, as_ they 
print him in all the play-bills, is 
ineffably stupid, his characters ill 
drawn, his plots meagre, and his 
dialogue as flat as the talk of a three- 
volume novel. The only palpable 
lesson derivable from him is, that 
all ranks and classes stand pretty 
much on an equality, and that as 
regards modes of expression the 
count and his coachman are pre- 
cisely on a level. There is scarcely 
a trait of humour in these pieces 
—never, by any accident, anything 
bordering on wit. The characters 
talk the veriest commonplaces, and 
announce the most humdrom in- 
tentions in phraseology as flat and 
wearisome. 

Now’ you will ask, perhaps, Is 
this a fair type of the present-day 
habits—are the Italians of our 
time like those of Goldoni’s? My 
reply would be, that it would be 
difficult to imagine a people who 
have changed less within a century. 
The same small topics, the same 
petty interests engage them. They 
display the same ardent enthusiasm 
about trifles, and the same thorough 
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indifference to great things, as their 
grandfathers; and they are marvel- 
lousiy like the dreary puppets that 
the immortal dramatist has given 
us as their representatives. 

It has been reproached to Sheri- 
dan, that no ‘people in real life 
ever displayed such brilliancy in 
conversation as the characters in 
the ‘School for Scandal;’ and tame 
as Goldoni reads, I verily believe 
his dialogue is above the level of ap 
Italian salon. 

The great interests of Life, the 
game of politics, the contests and 
reverses of party, literature in its 
various forms, and the sports of the 
field, form topics which make the 
staple of our dinner talk. Instead of 
these the Italians have their one 
solitary theme—the !apses of their 
neighbours, the scandals of the small 
world around them. Not that they 
are uncharitable or malevolent; 
far from it. They discuss a frailty 
as a board of physicians might a 
malady, and withgyt the slightest 
thought of imputin? blame to “ the 
patient.” They have now and then 
a hard word for an unfortunate 
husband, bet even him they treat 
rather as one ignorant of conven- 
tional usages and the ways of the 
polite world, than as a man radi- 
cally bad or cruel. 

They have in their blood the old 
Greek sensitiveness to suffering 
and they dislike painful scenes and 
disastrous catastrophes; and this 
sentiment they carry to extremes. 
Although they have the finest re- 
presentative of Othello—Salveni— 
at this moment in Europe, the ter- 
rible s¢ene of the marder of Desde- 
mona is a shock that many would 
shrink from witnessing. They will 
bear any strain on the imagination, 
but their fine-strung nerves révolt 
against the terrible in action. To 
this natural refpement is owin 
much of that peculiar softness o 
manner and reluctance to dis- 
oblige which foreigners frequently 
mistake for some especial desire to 
win their favour. 

The idleness which would make 
an Englishman awkward sits grace- 
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fully on the Italian. He knows 
how to “do nothing” with dignity. 
Be assured, if Hercules had been of 
Anglo-Saxon blood, Omphale would 


never have set him down to spin;: 


but being what he was, I could 
swear he went through his tomfool- 
ery gracefully. . 

And with all this, is it not 
strange that these are the people 
who furnish the most reckless poli- 
tical enthusiasts of the world, and 
who,, year after year, go to the 
scaffold for “an idea”? There is 
something hysterical in this Italian 
nature, which prompts to parox- 
ysms like these—some of that im- 
pulsive fury which, in the bill- 
tribes of India, sends down hordes 
of fanatics to impale themselves on 
British bayonets, The’ men like 
Orsivi abound—calm of look, mild 
of speech, and gentle in manner, 
and yet ready to commit the great- 
est of crimes and confrent the most 
terrible of deaths for a mere specu- 
lative notion—the possibility of 
certain changes® producing certain 
contingencies, and of which other 
changes are to ensue, and Italy 
become something that she never 
was before, nor would the rest of 
Europe suffer her to remain, if ever 
she attained to it. 

Wine-tasters tell us it is vain to 
look for a bottle of unadulterated 
port: I should in the same way 
declare that there is no such thing 
to be found as a purely Italian 
society. The charm of their glori- 
ous climate, the beauty of their 
country, the splendour of their 
cities, rich in centuries of associa- 
tions, bave attracted strangers from 
every corner of the Old World and 
the New; and the salons of Italy 
are but, caravansarais, where ail 
nations meet and all tongues are 
spoken, 

The Italians likg this; it flatters 
national pride, on it suits national 
indolence. The outer barbarians 
from the Neva or the Thames have 
fine houses and give costly enter- 
tainments, Their sterner looks and 


more robust habits are meet subject 
for the faint little jests that are 
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bandied in some patois; and each 
thinks himself the superior of his 
neighbour. But as for the home 
life of these people, who has seen 
it? What is known of it? Into 
that long, lofty, arched-ceilinged 
drawing-room, lighted by its one 
lamp, where sits the Signora with 
ber daughter and the grimy-looking, 
ill-shaven priest, there is not, per- 
haps, much temptation to enter, nor 
is the conversation of a kind one 
would care to join in; and there 
is but this, and the noisy, almost 
riotous, reception after the opera, 
where a dozen people are contend- 
ing at “Lansquenet,’ while one or 
perhaps two thump the piano, and 
some three or four shout rather 
than sing the last popular melody 
of the season, din being accepted as 
gaiety, and a clamour that would 
make deafness a blessing, being 
taken for the delight of a charmed 
assembly. 

I have been told that Cavour 
once said, that no great change 
would be accomplished in Italy till 
the Italians introduced the public- 
school system of England. Sv long 
as the youth of the country were 
given up for education to the 
priests—the most illiterate, narrow- 
minded, ahd bigoted class in Eu- 
rope—so long would they carry with 
them through life the petty preju- 
dices of their early days; or, in eman- 
cipating themselves from these, fall 
into a scepticism whose baneful 
distrust would damp the ardour of 
all patriotism, and sap the strength 
of every high and generous emula- 
tion. As the great statesman said, 
“T want Italians to be Italians, and 
not to be bad Frenchmen.” 

With a Peninsular Eton or Rag- 
by at work, who is to say what 
might not come of a people whose 
intellectual qualities are unques- 
tionably so great? The system 
which imparts to boys the honour- 
able sense of responsibility, the 
high value of truthfulness, the 
scorn of all that is mean,—this is 
what is wanting here. Let the 
Italian start in life with these, and 
it would not be easy to set limits to 
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what his country may become in 
greatness. 

I have never heard of a people 
with so little self-control; and their 
crimes are, in a large majority of 
cases, the results of some passionate 
impulse rather than of a matured 
determination to do wrong. It is 
by no means uncommon to: find that 
your butler or your coachman has 
taken to his bed ill of a rabbia, as 
they call it—a fit of passion in plain 
words, brought on by a reproof he 
has considered unjust. This same 
rabbia is occasionally a serious 
affair. Some short time ago an 
actor, who was hissed off the stage 
at Turin, went home and died of it; 
and within a very few weeks, a case 
occurred in Florence which would 
be laughable if it had not termi- 
nated so tragically. One of the new 
guardians of the public safety, ha- 
bited in a strange travestie of an 
English police-costume, was followed 
through the streets by a crowd of 
boys, who mocked and jeered bim 
or his dress. Seeing that he re- 
sented their remarks with temper, 
they only became more aggressive, 
and at last went so far as to pursue 
him through the city with yells and 
cries. The man, overcome with pas- 
sion, got rabbia, and died. Ridi- 
cule is the one thing no Italian can 
bear. When you lose temper with 
an Italian, and give way to any 
show of violence before him, he is 
triumphant; his cheek glows, his 
eye brightens, his chest expands, he 
sees he has you at a disadvantage, 
and regards you as one who in a 
moment of passion has thrown his 
cards on the table and exposed his 
hand. After this it is next to im- 
possible to regain your position 
before him. If you be calm, how- 
ever, and if, besides being calm, you 
can be sarcastic, he is overcome at 
once, 

It is a rare thing—one of the 
rarest—to see this weapon employed 
in the debates; but when it does 
occur, it is ever successful. The 
fact is, that Wit, which forms the 
subtlety of other nations, is not 
subtle enough for the Italian; and 
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the edge that cuts so cleanly else- 
where makes a jagged wound with 
them. 

After all, they are very easy to 
live with. If the social atmosphere 
is not very stimulating or invigor- 
ating, it is easy to breathe, and 
pleasant withal; and one trait of 
theirs is not without its especial 
merit—they are less under the con- 
trol of conventionalities than any 
people I ever heard of, and conse- 
quently have few affectations, If 
they do assume any little part, or 
play off any little game, it is with 
the palpable object of a distinct 
gain by it; never is it done for per- 
sonal display or individual glory. 
There are no more snobs in Italy 
than there are snakes in Iceland; 
and that, after all, is, as the world 
goes, saying something for a people. 

Of all the nations of Europe, I 
know of none, save Italy, in which 
the characters are the same in every 
class and gradation. The appeal 
you would make to the Italian noble 
must be the same you would address 
to the humblest peasant on his pro- 
perty. The point of view is invari- 
ably identical; the sympathies are 
always alike, No matter what dif- 
ferences education may have insti- 
tated and habits implanted, the 
nobleman and his lackey think and 
feel and reason alike. Separate 
them how you will in station, and 
they will still approach the consider- 
ation of any subject in the same 
spirit, and regard it with the same 
hopes and fears, the same expecta- 
tions and distrusts. To this trait, 
of whose existence Oavour well 
knew, was owing the marvellous 
unanimity in the nation on the 
last war with Aastria. The appeal 
to the prince could be addressed, 
and was addressed, to the peasant. 
There was not an argument that spoke 
to the one which was not re-echoed 
in the heart of the other. In fact, 
the chain that binds the social con- 
dition of Italy is shorter than else- 
where, and the extreme links are 
léss remote from each other than 
with most nations of Europe. 

Every Italian is a conspirator, 
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whether the question be the gravest 
or the lightest; all must be done in 
it ambiguously—secretly—mysteri- 
ously. Whatever is conducted open- 
ly is deemed to be done stupidly. 
To take a house, buy a horse, or 
hire a servant without the interven- 
tion of another man to disparage 


the article, chaffer over the price, - 


and disgust the vendor, is an act of 
impetuous folly. “ Why didn’t you 
tell me,” says your friend, “that 
you wished to have that villa? My 
coachman is half-brother to the wife 
of the Fattore. I could have learned 
everything that could be urged 
against its convenience, and learned, 
besides, what peculiar pressure for 
money affected the owner.” Besides 
this; everything must be done as 
though by mere hazard: you really 
never knew there was a house there, 
hever noticed it; you even sneer at 
the taste of the man who selected the 
spot, and wonder “what he meant 
by it.” In nine cases out of ten the 
other party is not deceived by this 
skirmishing; he fires a little blank- 
cartridge too, and so goes on the 
engagement. All have great pa- 
tience; life, at least in Italy, is 
quite long enough for all this ; no 
one is overburdened with business ; 
the days are usually wearisome, and 
the theatres are only open of an 
evening! 

Tt is, besides, so pleasant and so 
interesting to the Italian to pit his 
craft against another man’s, and 
back his own subtlety against his 
neighbour’s. It is a sort of gam- 
bling of which he never wearies; for 
the game is one that demands not 
merely tact, address, and cunning, 
but face, voice, manner, and bearing. 
It is temperament. Individuality 
itself is on the table; and so is it, 
that you may assume it as certain 
that the higher organisation will 
invariably rise the winner. 
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Imagine Bull in such a combat, 
and you have a picture of the most 
hopeless incapacity. He frets, fames, 
storms, and sulks; but what avails 
it? he is “done” in'the end; but ha 
is no more aware that the struggle 
he has been engaged in is an intel- 
lectual one, than was the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme conscious that he 
had been for forty years “ talking 
prose,” 

The priest was doubtless the 
great originator of all this mechan- 
ism of secrecy and fraud. For cen- 
turies the Oburch has been the 
Tyrant of Italy. The whole fate and 
fortunes of families depended on 
the will of a poor, ill-clad, ignoble- 
looking creature, who, though he 
sat at meals with the master, ate 
and talked like a menial. To this 
man was known everything —all 
that passed beneath the rovf. Not 
alone was he aware of the. difficul- 
ties, the debts, the embarrassinents 
of the family, bat to him were 
confiled their feelings, their short- 
comings, their sorrows, and it might 
be their shame. From kim there was 
nothing secret; and he sat there, in 
the midst of them,.a sort of Fate, 
wielding the power of one who 
knew every spring and motive that 
could stir them, every hope that 
could thrill, every terror that could 
appal them. There was no escape 
from him—bold, impassive spectator 
of good or evil fortune, without one 
affection to attach him to life, grim- 
ly watching the play of passions 
which made men his slaves, and 
only interested by the exercise of a 
power that degraded them. 

The layman could not outwit 
him, it is true, but he cvuld steal 
something of the craft that he cvuld 
not rival. This he has done; how 
he has employed it any one can at 
least imagine who has had dealings 
in Italy. 


THE DECLINE OF WHIST. 


What is the reason of the decline 
of Whist? Why is it that every 


year we find fewer players, and less 


proficiency in those who play? It 
is a far graver question than it 
may seem at first blush, and de- 
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mands an amount of investigation 
mueb deeper than I am able to give it 
here 

Of course I am prepared to hear 
that people nowadays are too ac- 
complished and too intellectual to 
be liged to descend for their 
pastime to a mere game at cards; 
that higher topics engage and 
higher interests occupy them; that 
they read and reflect more than 
their fathers and grandfathers did; 
and that they would look down 
with disdain upon. an intellectual 
combat where the gladiators might 
be the last surviving veterans of a 
bygone century. 

Now, if the conversational tone 
of our time were pre-eminently 
brilliant —if people were wiver, 
wittier, more amusing, and more 
instructive than firmerly —if we 
lived in an age of really good 
talkers, —I ‘might assent to the 
force of this explanation; but what 
is the truth? Ours is, of. all the 
times recorded by history, the 
dullest and dreariest; rare as whist- 
players are, pleasant people are still 
rarer. It is not merely that the 
power of entertaining is gone, but so 
has the ambition. Nobody tries to 
lease, and the success is admirable! 
t is fashionable to be stupid, and 
we are the most modish people in 
the universe, It is absurd, then, 
in a society whose interchange of 
thought is expressed in mono- 
syllubles, and a certain baw-haw 
dreariness pervades all intercourse, to 
say that people are above Whist. 
Why, they are below Pash-pin! 

It would be sufficient to point 
to the age when Whist was most 
in vogue, to show that it flavoured 
& society second to none in agree- 
ability ;-and who were the players? 
The most eminent divines, the 
greatest ministers, the most pro- 
found jurists, the most subtle dip- 
lomatists. What an influence a 
game so abounding in intellectual 
teaching must have exerc'sed on 
the society where it ‘prevailed, can 
scarily be computed. Blackstone 


has a very remarkalle passage on 
the great social effect produced up- 
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on the Romans by their popular 
games; and he goes so far as to 
say that society imbibes a vast 
amount. of those conventionalities 
which form its Jaws, from an un- 
conscious imitation of the rules 
which govern its pastimes.. Take 
our own time, and I ask with con- 
fidence, should we find such want 
of purpose as our public men ex- 
hibit, such uncertainty, such feeble- 
ness, and such defective allegiance 
to party, in a whist-playing age? 
Would men be so ready as we see 
them to renounce their princi; les, 
if they bore fresh in their mind 
all the obloquy that follows a re- 
voke? Would they misquote their 
statistics in face of the shame that 
attends on a false score? Would 
they be so ready to assert what 
they know they must retract, if 
they had a recent recollection of 
being called on “to take down the 
honours” ? 

Think, then, of the varied lessons 
—moral as well as mental—that 
the game instils; the caution, the 
reserve, the patient attention, the 
memory, the deep calculation of 
probabilities, embracing all the 
rules of evidence, the calm-self- 
reliance, and the vigorous daring 
that shows when what seems even 
rashness may be the safest of all 
expedients. Imagine the daily 
practice of these, gifts and faculties, 
and tell me, if you can, that he 
who exercises them ;can cease to 
employ them in his everyday life. 
You might as well assert that 
the practice of gymnastics neither 
devilops tte muscle nor increases 
strength. 

I cannot believe a great public 
man to have attained a full devel- 
opment of his power if he has not 
been a whist-player; and as to a 
leader of the House, it is an abso- 
late necessity. Take a glance for a 
moment at what goes on. in Parlia- 
ment in this non-whist. age, and 
mark the ‘consequences, Look in 
at an ordinary sitting of the House, 
and see how damaging to his party 
that onhappy man is, who will 
ask a question to-day which this day 
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week would be unanswerable. What 
is that but “playing his card out of 
time”? See that other who rises to 
know if something be true; the 
unlucky “something” being the 
key-note to his party’s politics which 
he has thus disclosed. What is 
this but “showing his hand”? 
Hear that dreary blanderer, who 
has unwittingly contradicted what 
his chief has just asserted —“ trump- 
ing, as it were, his partner’s trick.” 
Or that still more fatal wretch, 
who, rising at a wrong moment, 


has taken “the lead out of the 
hand” that could bave won the 
game. I boldly ask, would there 


be one—even one—of these sole- 
cisms committed in an age when 
Whist was cultivated and men were 
brought up in the knowledge and 
practice of the odd trick ? 

Look at the cleverness with which 
Lord Palmerston “forces the hand” 
of the Opposition. Watch the rapid- 
ity with which Lord Derby pounces 
upon the card Lord Rasseil has let 
drop, and “calls on him to play it.” 
And in the face of all this you will 
see scores of these bland whiskered 
creatures Leech gives us in ‘ Punch,’ 
who, if asked, “Oan they play ?” 
answer with a contemptuons ha- 
ha laugh, “ I rather think not.” 

To the real player, besides, Whist 
Was never so engrossing as to ex- 
clude occasional remark; and some 
of the smartest and wittiest of Tal- 
leyrand’s sayings were uttered at 
the card-table. Imagine, then, the 
inestimable advantage to the young 
man entering life, to be privileged 
to sit down in that»dittle chosen 
coterie, where sages dropped words 
of wisdom, and brilliant men let 
fall those gems of wit that actually 
lit up an era. By what other 
agency — through what fortuitous 
combination of events other than 
the game—could he hope to enjoy 
such companionship? How could 
he be thrown not merely into 
their society, but their actual inti- 


? 
Ty would be easy for me to illus- 


trate the inestimable benefits of this 
situation, if we possessed what, to 
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the scandal of our age, we do not 
possess—any statistics of Whist, 
Newspapers record the oldest in- 
habitant or the biggest gooseberry, 
but tell us nothing biographical of 
those who have illustrated the re- 
sources and extended the bounda- 
ries of this glorious game. We 
even look in vain for any mention 
of Whist in the lives of some of its 
first proficients. Take Cavour, for 
instance. Not one of his biograph- 
ers has recorded his passion for 
Whist, and yet he was a first-rate 
player: too venturous, perhaps— 
too dashing —but splendid with 
“a good hand!” During all the 
sittings of the Paris Oongress he 
played every night at the Jockey 
Club, and won very largely—some 
say above twenty thousand pounds, 
The late Prince Metternich played 
well, but not brilliantly. It was 
a patient, cautious, back-game, and 
never fully developed till the last 
card was played. He grew easily 
tired too, and very seldom could sit 
out more than twelve or fourteen 
rubbers; unlike Talleyrand, who 
always arose from table, after per- 
haps twelve hours’ play, fresher and 
brighter than when he began. Lord 
Melbourne played well, but had 
moments of distraction when he 
suffered the smaller interests of 
politics to interfere with his com- 
binations, I single him out, how- 
ever, as a gracetul compliment to a 
party who bave numbered few good 
players in their ranks; for certain- 
ly the Tories could quote fully ten 
to one wiisters against the Whigs. 
The Whigs are too superficial, too 
crotchety, and too self-opinionated 
to be whist-players; and, worse 
than all, too distrustful. A Whig 
could never trust his partner—he 
could not for a moment disabuse 
himself of the notion that his col- 
league meant to outwit him. A 
Whig, too, would invariably try 
to win by something not _perfect- 
ly legitimate; and, last of all, he 
would be incessantly appealing to 
the bystanders, and asking if he 
had not, even if egregiously beaten, 
played better than his opponents. 
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and other Things in 


The late Cabinet of Lord Derby 
contained some good players. Two 
of the Secretaries of State were 
actually fine players, and one of 
them adds Whist to accomplish- 
ments which would have made their 
possessor an admirable Crichton, if 
genius had not elevated him into a 
far loftier category than Orichtons 
belong to. Rechberg plays well and 
likes his game, but he is in Whist, 
as are all Germans, a thorough 
pedant. I remember an_ incident 
of his whist-\ife sufficiently amus- 
ing in its way, though, in relating, 
the reader loses what to myself is 
certainly the whole pungency of 
the story : I mean the character and 
nature of the person who related 
the anecdote to me, and who is 
about the most perfect specimen of 
that self-possession—which we call 
coolness—the age we live in can 
boast of. 

I own that, in a very varied and 
somewhat extensive experience of 
men in many countries, I never met 
with one who so completely fulfilled 
all the requisites of temper, man- 
ner, face, courage, and self-reliance, 
which make of a human being the 
most unabashable and unemotional 
creature that walks the earth. 

I tell the story as nearly as I 
can as he related itto me. “I used 
to play a good deal with Rech- 
berg,” said he, “and took pleasure 
in worrying him, for he was a great 
purist in his play, and wag, out- 
raged with anything that couR? not 
be sustained by an authority. In 
fact, each game was followed by a 
discussion of full balf.an hour, to 
the intense mortification of . the 
other players, though very amusing 
to me, and offering me large oppor- 
tunity -to irritate and plague the 
Austrian. ; 

“One evening, after a number 
of these discussions, in which Rech- 
berg had displayed an even unusual 
warmth and _ irritability, I found 
myself opposed to him in a game, 
the interest of which had drawn 
around us a large assembly of spec- 
tators—what the French designate 
as la galérie, Towards the con- 
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clusion of the game it was my turn 
to lead, and I played a card which 
so astounded the Austrian Minister, 
that he laid down his cards upon 
the table and stared fixedly at me. 

“*¥n all my experience of Whist,’ 
said he, deliberately, ‘I never saw 
the equal of that.’ 

“ *Of what?’ asked I. 

“*Of the card you have just 
played,’ rejoined he. ‘It is not 
merely that such play violates every 
principle of the game, but it ac- 
tually stultifies all your own com- 
binations.’ 

“*T think differently, Count,’ 
said I. ‘I maintain that is good 
play, and I abide by it.’ 

“*Let us decide it by a wager,’ 
said he. 

“*In what way ?” 

“¢ Thus: We shall leave the ques- 
tion to the galérie. You shall allege 
what you deem to be the reasons for 
your play, and they shall decide if 
they accept them as valid” 

“*T agree. What will you bet?’ 

“Ten napoleons— twenty, fifty, 
five hundred if you like!’ cried he, 
warmly. 

“*T shall say ten. You don't like 
losing, and I don’t want ‘to punish 
you too heavily.’ 

“*There is the jury, sir,’ said he 
haughtily ; ‘ make your case,’ 

“*The wager is this,’ said J, 
‘that, to win, I shall satisfy these 
gentlemen that for the card I played 
I had a sufficient and good reason.’ 

“© ¢ Yes,’ 

“*My reason was this, then—I 
looked into your hand!’ 

“T pocketed his ten napoleons, 
but they were the last I won of 
him. Indeed, it took a month be- 
fore he got over the shock.” 

It would be interesting if we 
had, which unhappily we have not, 
any statistical returns to show what 
classes and professions have pro- 
duced the best whist-players. In 


my own experience I have found 
civilians the superiors of the mili- 


tary. 

‘Diptomatists I should rank first ; 
their game was not alone finer and 
more subtle, but they showed a 
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recuperative power in their play 
which others rarely possessed : they 
extricated themselves well out of 
difficulties and always made their 
losses as small as possible. Where 
they broke down was when they 
were linked with a bad partner; 
they invariably played on a level 
which he could never attain to, and 
in this way cross-purposes and mis- 
understandings were certain to en- 
sue. 

Lawyers, as a class, play well; 
but their great fuult is, they play 
too much for the galérie. The habit 
of appealing to the jury jags and 
blars the finer edge of their faculties, 
and they are more prone to canvass 
the sufirages of the surrounders 
than to address themselves to the 
actual issue. For this reason, 
Equity practitioners are superior to 
the men in the courts below. 

Physicians are seldom first-rate 
players—they are always behind 
their age in Whist, and rarely, if ever, 
know any of the fine points which 
Frenchmen have introduced into 
the game. Their play, too, is timid 
—they regard tramps as powerful 
stimulants, and only administer 
them in drop-doses. They seldom 
look at. the game as a great whole, 
but play on, card after card, deem- 
ing each trick they turn as a patient 
disposed of, and not in any way 
connected with what has preceded 
or is to fullow it. 

Divines are in Whist pretty much 
where geology was in the time of 
the first Georges; still I have met 
with a bishop and a stray arch- 
deacon or two who could hold their 
own. I am speaking here of the 
Establishment, because in Catholic 
countries the higher clergy are very 
often good players, Antonelli, for 
instance, might sit down at the 
Portland or the Turf: and even my 
old friend G. P. would find that his 
Eminence was his match. 

Soldiers are sorry performers, for 
mess-play is invariably bad; but 
sailors are infinitely worse. They 


have but one notion, which is to 
play out all the best cards as fast 
as they cao, and then appeal to 
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their partner to score as many tricks 


as they have--an inhuman __per- 
formance, which I have no doubt 
has cost many apoplexies, 

On the whole, Frenchmen. are 
better players than we are. Their 
game is less easily divined, and all 
their intimations (ivites) more 
subtle and more refined. The Em- 
peror plays well. In England he 

layed a great deal at the late 

rd Eglinton’s, though he was 
never the equal of that accom- 
plished Earl, whose mastery of all 
games, whether of skill or address, 
was perfection. 

The Irish have a few brilliant 
players--one of them is on the 
bench ; but the Scotch are the most 
winning of all British whisters. The 
Americans are rarely first-rate, but 
they have a large number of good 
second-class players. Even with 
them, however, Whist is on the de- 
cline; and Euchre and Poker, and a 
score more of other similar abomina- 
tions, have usurped the place of the 
king of games, What is to be done 
to arrest the progress of this indif 
ferentism?—how are we to awaken 
men out of the stupor of this 
apathy? Have they never heard of 
the terrible warning of Talleyrand 
to his friend who could not play, 
as he said, “ Have you reflected on 
the miserable old age that awaits 
you?” How much of human na- 
tute that would otherwise be un- 
profitable can be made available 
by Whist! What scores of tiresome 
old twaddlers are there who can 
still serve their country as whisters! 
what feeble intelligences that can 
flicker out into a passing bright- 
ness at the sight of the “turned 
trump !” 

Think of this, and think what is 
to become of us when the old, the 
feeble, the tiresome, and the in- 
terminable will all be thrown broad- 
cast over society without an object 
or an occupation. Imagine what 
Bores will be let loose upon. the 
world, and fancy how feeble will be 
all efforts of wit or pleasantry to 
season & mass. of such incapables! 
Think, I say, think of this. It is a 
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peril that has been long threaten- 
ing—even from that time when old 
Lord Hertford, baffled and discour- 
aged by the invariable reply, “I 
regret, my Lord, that I cannot play 
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Whist,” exclaimed, “I rea’ly be- 
lieve that the day is not distant 
when no gentleman can have a 
vice that requires more than two 
people!” 


ONE OF OUR “TWO PUZZLES.” , 


The two puzzles of our era are, 
how to employ our women, and 
what to do with our convicts; and 


‘how little soever gallant it may 


seem to place them in collocation, 
there is a bond that unites the at- 
tempt to keep the good in virtue 
with the desire to reform the bad 
from vice, and which will save me 
from any imputation of deficient 
delicacy. 

Let us begin with the Women. 
An enormous amount of ingenuity 
has been expended in . devising 
occupations where female labour 
might be advantageously employed, 
and where the rhore patient indus- 
try and more delicate handiwork of 
women might replace the coarser 
mechanism of men. Printing, book- 
binding, cigar-making, and the work- 
ing of the telegraph, have been 
freely opened—and, I believe, very 
successfully—to female skill; and 
scores of other callings, have been 
also placed at their disposal: but, 
strange enough, the more that we 
do the more there remains to be 
done ; and never have the professed 
advocates of woman’s rights been 
so loud in their demands as since 
we have shared with them many of 
what we used to regard as the 
especial fields of man’s industry. 
Women have taken to the practice 
of Medicine, and have threatened 
to invade the Bar—steps doubtless 
anticipatory of the time when they 
shall “rise in the House” or sit 
on the treasury benches, Now, I 
have very little doubt that we used 
not to be as liberal as we might in 
sharing our callings with women. 
We had got into the habit of un- 
derrating their capacities, and dis- 
paraging their fitness for labour, 
which was very illiberal; but let us 
take care that the reaction does not 
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carry us too far on the other side, 
and that in our zeal to make a re- 
paration we only make a blunder, 
and that we encourage them to 
adopt careers and crafts totally un- 
suited to their tastes and their 
powers. 

It is quite clear—in fact, a mere 
glance at the detail of the prelimi- 
nary studies will suffice to show it— 
that medicine and surgery should 
not be shared with them. For a 
variety of reasons, they ought not 
to be encouraged to take holy or- 
ders; and, on the whole, it is very 
doubtful if it would be a wise step 
to introduce them into the army, 
much less into the navy. Seeing 
this, therefore, the question natu- 
rally arises, are women to be the 
mere drudges— the Helots of our 
civilisation ? Are we only to employ 
them in such humble callings as 
exclude all ideas of future distinc- 
tion? A very serious question this, 
and one over which I pondered for 
more than half an hour last night, 
as I lay under the influence of some 
very strong tea and a slight menace 
of gout. 

omen are very haughty crea- 
tures—very resentful of any sup- 
posed slight— very aggressive, be- 
sides, if they imagine the time for 
attack favourable. Will they sit 
down patiently as makers of pill- 
boxes and artificial flowers ? ill 
they be satisfied with their small 
gains and smaller consideration ? 
Will there not be ambitious spirits 
amongst them who will ask, t 
do you mean to offer us? We are 
of a class who neither care to bind 
books nor draw patterns. We are 
your equals—if we were not dis- 
tinctively modest, we might say 
something more than your equals 
—in acquirement and information. 
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We have our smattering of physical- 
science humbug, as you have; we 
are read up in theological disputa- 
tion, and are as ready as you to stand 
by Moses against Colenso; in modern 
languages we are more than your 
match. What have you to offer us 
if we are too proud, or too poor, or 
too anything else, to stand waiting 
for a buyer in the marriage-market 
of Belgravia? You will not suffer 
us to enter the learned professions 
nor the Service; you will not en- 
courage us to be architects, attor- 
neys, land-agents, or engineers. We 
know and we feel that there is not 
one of these callings either above 
our capacity or unsuited to our 
habits, but you deny us admittance ; 
and now we ask, What is your 
scheme for our employment? what 
project have you that may point 
out to us a future of independence 
and a station of respect? Have 
you such a plan ? or, failing it, have 
you the courage to proclaim to the 
world that all your boasted civilisa- 
tion can offer us is to become the 
governesses to the children of our 
luckier sisters? But there are 
many of us totally unsuited to this, 
brought up with ways and habits 
that would make such an existence 
something very like penal servitude 
—what will you do with us ? 

With this cry—for it became a 
ery—in my ears, I tried to go asleep. 
I counted seventeen hundred and 
forty-four; I thought of the sea; 
I imagined I was listening to Dr. 
Cumming, and I endeavoured to 
repeat a distich of Martin Tupper; 
but the force of conscience and the 
congo earried the day, and I ad- 
dressed myself vigorously to the 
question. I thought of making 
them missionaries, lighthouse-keep- 
ers, lunacy commissioners, Garter 
Kings-at-Arms, and suchlike, when 
a brilliant thought flashed across 
my brain, and, with the instinct of 
a great success, I saw I had triumph- 
ed. ‘ Yes,” cried I aloud, “there 
is one grand career for women—a 
career which shall engage not alone 
all the higher and more delicate 
traits of their organisation, which 
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will call forth their marvellous clear- 
sightedness and quick perception, 
their tact, their persuasiveness, and 
their ingenuity, but will actually 
employ the less commendable fea- 
tures of female nature, and find work 
for their powers of concealment, 
their craft in deception, and their 
passion for intrigue. How is it 
that we have never hit upon it be- 
fore? for of all the careers meant 
by nature for women, was there 
any one could.compare with Dip- 
lomacy !” 

Here we have at once the long- 
sought-for career — the desideratum 
tanti studii—the occupation for 
which men are too coarse, too 
clumsy, too inept, and which re- 
quires the lighter touch and more 
delicate treatment of female fingers. 
It is the everyday reproach heard of 
us abroad, that our _ representa- 
tives are deficient in those smaller 
and nicer traits by which irritations 
are avoided ‘and unpleasant situa- 
tions relieved. John, they say, 
always imagines that to be national 
he must be “ Bull,” and toss on his 
horns “all and every” that opposes 
him. Now, late events might have 
disabused foreign cabinets on this 
score: a quieter beast than he has 
shown himself need not be wished 
for. Still, he has bellowed, and 
lashed his tail, and cut a few absurd 
capers, to show what he would be 
at if provoked; but the world has 
grown too wise to be terrified by 
such exhibitions, and quietly settled 
down to the opinion that there is 
nothing to fear from him. Now, 
how very differently might ll 
this have been if the Duchess of 
S. were Ambassador at Paris 
and the Countess of ©. at St. 
Petersburgh, and Lady N. at Vienna! 
There would have been no bluster, 
no rudeness, no bullying —none of 
that blundering about declining 
a Congress to-day because a Con- 
gress “ ought to follow a war,” and 
proposing one to-morrow, “to pre- 
vent a war.” Women despise logic, 
and consequently would not stultify 
it. A temperance apostle is no 
likely to adulterate the liquo 
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that he does not drink; and 
for this reason, female intelligence 
would have escaped this ‘“‘ muddle.” 
Her Ladyship would have thrown 
her blandishments over Rechberg 
—he is now of the age when men 
are easy victims—all the little ca- 
joleries and flatteries of women’s 
art would have been exerted first 
to find out, and then to thwart, his 
policy. It is notorious that Eng- 
lish diplomacy knows next to 
nothing through secret agency. 
Would such be the case if we had 
women as envoys? What mystery 
would stand the assault of a fine 
lady, trained and practised by the 
habits of her daily life? They tell 
us that our fox-hunters would form 
the finest scout-cavalry in Europe; 
and I am convinced that a London 
leader of fashion—I have a dozen 
in my eye at this moment — would 
track an intrigue through all its 
stages, and learn its intimate. de- 
tails of place and time and agency 
weeks before a merely male intelli- 
gence began to suspect the thing 
was possible. 

Tmagine what a blue-book would 
be in these times — would there 
be any reading could compare with 
it? We used to admire a certain 
diplomatist — a pleasant narrator 
of court gossip — giving, as he did, 
little traits of Kings and Kaisers, 
and telling us the way in which 
majesty was graciously pleased to 
blow his royal nose. Imagine a 
female pen engaged on such themes! 
What clever and sharp little touches 
would reveal the whole tone of a 
“reception !’’ We should not be told 
“His Majesty received me coldly,” 
but we would have a beautiful ana- 
lysis of the royal mind in all its 
varied’ moods of displeasure, con- 
cealment, urbanity, reserve, and de- 
ception. Compared with the male 
version of the same incident, it 
would be like Faraday’s report on 
a case of supposed poisoning beside 
the blundering narrative of a coun- 
try apothecary ! 

It is a long time—a very long 
time — before an old country has 
energy enough to throw off any of 
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its accustomed ways. It requires 
the vigorous assault of young and 
sturdy intelligences, and, above all, 
immense pérsistence, to effect it. 

Light comes very slowly in- 
deed through the fog of centuries’ 
growth, and there is hope always 
when even the faintest flicker of 
a ray pierces the Bootian cloud. 
Now, for some years back, it may 
have been remarked that a sort of 
suspicion has been breaking on the 
minds of our rulers, that the finer, 
the higher, and subtler organisations 
of women might find their suit- 
able sphere of occupation in the 
diplomatic service. 

“T don’t speak German, but I 
play the German flute,” said the 
apologetic gentleman ; and _ so 
might we say. We don’t engage 
ladies in diplomacy, but we em- 
ploy all the old women of our own 
sex! Wherever we find a well- 
mannered, soft-spoken, fussy old 
soul, with a taste for fine clothes 
and fine dinners, fond of court fes- 
tivities, and heart and soul de- 
voted to royalties, we promote him. 
If he speak French tolerably, we 
make him a Minister; if he be 
fluent, an Envoy Extraordinary. 

I remember an old medical lec- 
turer in Dublin formerly, who used 
to hold forth on the Materia Me- 
dica in the hall of the University, 
and who, seeing a “‘student” whose 
studies had been for some time 
before pursued in Germany, ap- 
pear in the lecture-room, with a 
note-book and pen to take down the 
lecture — “ Tell that young gentle- 
man,” said the Professor, “to put 
up his writing materials, for there’s 
not one word he'll hear from me 
that he’ll not find in the oldest 
editions of the ‘Dublin Pharmaco- 
poia.’” In the same spirit our dip- 
lomatists may sneer at the call for 
blue-books. We have all of us had 
the whole thing already in the 
‘Times,’ and why? Because we 
choose to employ unsuitable tools. 
We want to shave with a hatchet 
instead of a razor; for be it re- 
marked, as no things are so essen- 
tially unlike as those that have a 
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certain resemblance, there is nothing 
in nature so remote from the truly 
feminine finesse as the mind of a 
male ‘old woman.” 

It is simply to the flaws and 
failures of female intelligence. that 
the parallel applies. A very pleasant 
old parson, whom I knew when I 
was a boy, and who used to discourse 
to me much about Edmund Burke 
and Gavan Hamilton, told me once 
that he met old Primate Stewart one 
day returning from a visitation, and 
turned his horse round to accom- 
pany the carriage for some distance. 
“Doctor G.,” said the Archbishop, 
‘you remind me most strikingly 
of my friend Paley.” 

“Ob, my Lord, ‘it is too much 
honour: I have not the shadow of 
a pretension to such distinction.” 

“Well, sir, it is true; I have 
Paley before me as I look at you.” 

‘*T am overwhelmed by your Lord- 
ship’s flattery.” 

“Yes, sir; Paley rode just such 
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another broken-down old grey nag 
as that.” 

Do not therefore disparage my 
plan for the employment of women 
in diplomacy by any ungenerous 
comparisons with the elderly ladies 
at present engaged in it. This 
would be as unfair as it is ungallant. 

There are a variety of minor con- 
siderations which I might press 
into the cause, but some of them 
would appeal less to the general 
mind than to the official, and I 
omit them— merely observing what 
facilities it would give for the de- 
spatch of business, if the Minister, 
besieged, as he often now is, by 
lady-applicants for a husband’s pro- 
motion, instead of the tedious in- 
quiry, “‘ Who is Mr. D.?—where has 
he been? — what has he done? — 
what is he capable of?” could 
simply say, ‘Make Mrs. T. Third 
Secretary at Stuttgart, and send 
Mrs. O’Dowd as Vice-Consul to 
Simoom !” 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE LATE NOTICE OF R. N, F. 


Scarcely had my brief tribute to 
the fame of R. N. F. appeared in 
the Magazine of last month, than 
I read the following in the ‘ Galig- 
nani’ of the 2d inst, It will be re- 
membered, perhaps, that I left him 
at Padua, and there, it is satis- 
factory to know, the gifted gentle- 
man still resides— not, however, at 
the Stella d’Oro, but in the more 
suitable accommodation of the city 
jail. Here is the paragraph :—- 

“SwInDLING ON THE CONTINENT. — 
A letter from Venice of March 29 gives 
us the following piece of information 
which may still be of service to some of 
our readers, though, from the fact with 
whieh it concludes, it would seem that 
the proceedings of the party have been 
brought to a standstill, at least for some 
time. This is not, however, it may be 
recollected, the first occasion we have 


had to bring the conduct of the indi- 
vidual referred to under the notice of 
our readers for similar practices :— 

**¢T am informed that one Mr. New- 
ton, alias Neville, alias Fane, and with 
a dozen other aliases, has been arrested 
at Padua for swindling. This ubiquitous 


gentleman has been travelling for some 
years at the expense of hotel-keepers, 
and other geese easily fleeced on the 
Continent. In the year 1862, Mr. Ne- 
ville and his two sons made their suspi- 
cious appearance at Venice, and they 
now, minus the younger son, have visited 
Padua as Mr. Robert N. Newton and son, 
taking up their residence at the Stella 
d'Oro, They arrived without luggage 
and without money, both of which had 
been lost in the Danube; but they ex- 
pected remittances from India! The 
obliging landlord lent money, purchased 
clothes, fed them gloriously, and con- 
trived, between the 8th Feb. and 25th of 
March, to become the creditor of New- 
ton and son for 1000 swanzig. The ex- 
penses continued, but the remittances 
never came, The patient landlord be- 
gan to lose that virtue, and denounced 
these aliases as swindlers, The police of 
Vienna, hearing of the event, sent in- 
formation that these two accommodating 
gentlemen had practised the victimising 
art for two months in December last at 
the Hotel Regina Inghilterre, at Pesth, 
run up a current account of 700 florins, 
and decamped; and a hotel-keeper re- 
cognised the scamps as having resided 
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at the Luna, in Venice, in 1862, and 
“plucked some profit from that pale- 
faced moon.” Mr, Newton’s handwrit- 
ing proved him to be in 1863 one Major 
Fane, who had generously proposed to 
bring all his family, consisting of ten 
persons, to pass the winter at the Bar- 
besi Hote! at Venice, if the proprietor 
would forward him 700 fr., as, owing to 
his wife’s prolonged residence at Rome 
and Naples, he was short of money, 
which, however, he expected, would cease 
on the arrival of supplies from Calcutta, 
These gentlemen are now in durance 
vile, and there is no doubt but that this 
letter will lead to their recognition by 
many other victims,’ ” 

Let no sanguine enthusiast for 
the laws of property imagine, how-. 
ever, that this great man’s career is 
now ended, and that R. N. F. will no 
more go forth as of old to plunder 
and to rob. Imprisonment for debt 
is a grievous violation of personal 
liberty certainly, but it is finite; 
and some fine morning, when the 
lark is carolling high in heaven, 
and the bright rivulets are laugh- 
ing in the gay sunlight, R. N. F. 
will issue from his dungeon to taste 
again the sweets of liberty, and to 
partake once more of the flesh-pots 
of some confiding landlord. . is 
a man of great resources, doubtless. 
When he repeats a part, he feels the 
same sort of repugnance that Fech- 
ter would to giving a fiftieth repre- 
sentation of Hamlet, but he would 
bow to the necessity which a clam- 
orous public imposes, however his 
own taste might rebel against the 
dreariness of the task. Still, I feel 
assured that he will next appear in a 
new part. We shall hear of him— 
that is certain. He will be in search 
of a lost will, by which he would 
inherit millions, or a Salvator Rosa 
that he has been engaged to buy 
for the Queen, or perhaps he will 
be a missionary to assist in that 
religious movement now observable 
in Italy. How dare I presume, in 


. My narrow inventiveness, to suggest 
to such a master of the art as he is? 
I only know that, whether he comes 
before the world as the friend of Sir 
Hugh Rose, a proprietor of the 
‘Times,’ the agent of Lord Palmer- 
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ston, or a recent convert from Po- 
pery, he will sustain his part ad- 
mirably ; and that same world that 
he has duped, robbed, and swindled 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury will still feed and clothe him 
—still believe in the luggage that 
never comes, and the remittan 
that will never turn up. 

After all, the man must be a 
greater artist than I was willing to 
believe him’ to be. He must bea 
deep student of the human heart— 
not, perhaps, in its highest moods; 
and he must well understand how 
to touch certain chords which give 
their response in unlimited confid- 
ence and long credit. 

No doubt there must beSome won- 
drous fascination in these changeful 
fortunes — these ups and downs of 
life — otherwise no man could have 
gone, as he has, for nigh thirty 
years, hunted, badgered, insulted, 
and imprisoned in almost every 
capital of Europe, and yet no 
sooner liberated than, like a giant 
refreshed, he again returns to his 
old toil, never weary wherever the 
bread of idleness can be eaten, 
and where a lie will pay for his 
liquor. 

Talk of novel-writers — this is the 
great master of fiction—the man 
who brings the product of imagina- 
tion to the real test of credibility 
—the actual interest of his public. 
Let him fail in his description, his 
narrative, the progress of his events, 
or their probability, and he is ruined 
at once. He must not alone arrange 
the circumstances of his story, but 
he must perform the hero, and that, 
too, as we saw lately at Padua, 
without any adventitious aid of 
dress or costume. I can fancy 
what a sorry figure some of our 
popular tale-writers would present 
if they had to appeal to an inn: 
keeper with this poor story of their 
luggage lost in the Danube. What 
a contempt the rascal must have 
had for Italian notions of geogra- 
phy, too, when he adopted a river 
so remote from where he stood! 
And yet I'd swear he was. as cool, 
as collected, and as self-sustained 
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at that moment as ever was Mr. 
Gladstone in the House as he rose 
to move a motion of supply. 

Well, he is in Padua now, doubt- 
less dreaming of fresh conquests, 
and not impossibly speculating on 
a world whose gullibility is indeed 
infinite, and which actually seems 
to take thé same pleasure in being 
cheated in Fact as it does in being 
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deceived in Fiction. Who knows if 
the time is not coming when, in- 
stead of sending a box of new novels 
to the country, some Mr. Mudie will - 
despatch one of these R. N. F. folk 
by a fast train, with a line to 
say, “‘A great success: his Belgian 
rogueries most amusing; the exploit 
at Madrid equal to anything in 
‘Gil Blas’” ? 
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A SENSATIONAL SONG. 


Arr —“ Bob and Joan.” 


Try with me and mix 
What will make a Novel, 
All folks to transfix 
In house or hall or hovel. 
Put the caldron on, 
Set the bellows blowing ; 
We'll produce anon 
Something worth the showing. 


Toora-loora loo, 
Toora-loora leddy ; 

Something neat and new, 
Not produced already. 


Throw into the pot 

What will boil and bubble ; 
Never mind a plot, 

’Tisn’t worth the trouble. 
Character’s a jest, 

Where’s the use of study ? 

| This will stand the test 
If only black and bloody. 


Toora-loora, &c. 


Here’s the ‘ Newgate Guide,’ 
Here’s the ‘Causes Célébres ;’ 
Tumble in beside 
Poison, gun, and sabre. 
These Police reports, 
Those Old Bailey trials, 
Horrors of all sorts, 
To match the Seven Vials. 


Toora-loora, &c. ' 


Down into a well, 
Lady, thrust your lover 
Truth, as some folks tell, 
There he may discover. 
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Stepdames, sure though slow, 
Rivals of your daughters, 

Bring us from below 
Styx and all its waters. 


Toora-loora, &c. 


Crime that knows no bounds, 
Bigamy and arson ; 
Murder, blood, and wounds, 
Will carry well the farce on. 
Now it’s just in shape; 
But with fire and murder, 
Treason too, or rape, 
Might help it on the further. 


Toora-loora, &c. 


Tame is Virtue’s school ; 

Paint, as more effective, 
Villain, knave, and fool, 

Ané@ always a Detective. 
Hate instead of Love, 

Gloom instead of Gladness ; 
Wit and Sense remove, 

And dash in lots of Madness. 


Toora-loora, &c. 


Stir the broth about; 

Keep the flame up steady: 
Now we'll pour it out ; 

Now the Novel’s ready. 
Some may jeer and jibe; 

We know where the shop is, 
Ready to subscribe 

For a thousand copies ! 


Toora-loora loo, 
Toora-loora leddy ; 

Now the dish will do, 
Now the Novel’s ready ! 
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THE POSITION OF THE MINISTRY. 


" Tue rule of the Liberal party, ex- 
ceptionally prolonged for some years 
past by the personal popularity of 
Lord Palmerston, is at length visi- 
bly drawing to a close. They have 
wholly abandoned their character- 
istic principles—failure after failure 
has attended their administration of 
affairs—and the fall of the Ministry, 
inevitable in the course of a few 
months, is acknowledged to be an 
event which may occur any day. 
Feeling even his own popularity 
waning, and the prestige of his 
Cabinet annihilated, the Premier 
watches, as his only hope, for some 
indiscretion on the part of the Op- 
position, which may give him a 
chance of retrieving his position by 
an appeal to the country. His 
Cabinet .has lost some of its best 
men, and has become discredited 
not only by the failure of its diplo- 
macy, but by the misconduct of 
some of its members. It has been 
seriously weakened by the loss of 
Lord Herbert, Sir George Lewis, 
and the Duke of Newcastle; Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Stansfeld have been 
expelled; and if Lord Clarendon 
has taken office, it is only in the 
hope that he may thereby be in a 
better position to attempt the re- 
construction of a new Ministry. 
Meanwhile the Conservative party 
has been steadily gaining in num- 
bers, as well as in cordial union; 
and it is easy to see that into its 
hands, and not into those of any 
intermediate party, will devolve the 
conduct of affairs upon the over- 
throw or break-up of the present 
Administration. 

The failure of the Palmerston 
Cabinet is at length as conspicu- 
ous in foreign policy as it has long 
been in all questions of domes- 
tic legislation. Every week, from 
the beginning of the session, its 
reputation has been declining. The 
Cabinet has been divided in opin- 
ions; its policy has vacillated and 
changed; and the manner in which 
its diplomacy has been conducted 





has brought more discredit upon 
the name of England than even the 
failures with which that diplomac 

has been attended. The British 
Government has made itself the 
laughingstock of foreign Powers, by 
whom its menaces and its promises 
are alike disregarded, if not treated 
with derision. And in its conduct 
towards Parliament, the Ministry 
has had recourse to subterfuges and 
evasions which have alienated the 
respect eyen of many of its own 
party. 

The opening of Parliament re- 
vealed to the country the humiliat- 
ing spectacle of a Ministry without 
a policy. At the most critical junc- 
ture, iff the hour of oscillation and 
transition, when the course of events 
might yet have been shaped aright 
by statesmanlike ability and fore- . 
thought, the British Government 
stood confessed before Europe as 
having no policy at all. In January, 
rumours were rife that the Premier 
and a majority of the Cabinet had 
resolved fo despatch the Channel 
Fleet and a military expedition to 
co-operate with the Danes in main- 
taining the integrity of Denmark, 
and the rights of her King as estab- 
lished by the Treaty of London. 
But there was a division in the 
Cabinet; action was suspended; and 
the rapid movements of the Austro- 
Prussian forces showed that a mili- 
tary intervention on the part of the 
British Government would come too 
late to prevent the outbreak of war. 
But when Parliament assembled, 
the question on every one’s lips 
was, ‘Has the meditated policy 
of intervention been abandoned, 
or is it merely postponed? When 
the smooth words and adroit reser- 
vations which every Government 
adopts before the sword is drawn, 
are discarded by the German Pow- 
ers, is the policy of England to be 
neutrality or intervention ?” 

The Ministry gave no reply to 
these questions. They were aban- 
doning their previous policy, and 
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stood shivering on the brink of a 


new one. Sacerengly 
to withhold from Parliament a 
knowledge of what they had actu- 
ally been doing. No blue-book was 
presented, no copy of the despatches 
was even promised, to enable Par- 
liament to judge of the policy of 
the Government, and to decide as 
to the course which the honour and 
interests of England required to be 
taken. The Royal Speech promised 
that the despatches relating to far- 
off Japan should be produced, but 
there was not room in it—so said 
the Premier—for a single line more 
stating that the correspondence re- 
lating to the momentous Dano- 
German dispute would likewise be 
presented to Parliament. Never has 
any Ministry committed a similar 
dereliction of duty. The Dano- 
German war was the question of the 
day; and it was obvious that it 
- would lead to (if it had not already 
produced) complications in which 
the honour and moral interests, at 
least, of England would be deeply 
involved. In such circumstances, it 
was plainly the duty of the Govern- 
ment to have prepated for Parlia- 
ment the documents by which alone 
the national representatives could 
be satisfactorily informed of the 
position of affairs. But the Gov- 
ernment above all things wished for 
delay. They had nothing satisfac- 
tory either to say or to show in 
explanation of the embarrassing 
position in which they had placed 
themselves and the country. They 
had no settled policy—the Cabinet 
was split into two opposing sections 
—and they wished to delay discus- 
sion until some happy accident 
Should come to their aid, or until 
the march of events should make 
for them a policy which they could 
not find for themselves. The Brit- 
ish Parliament is an eminently 
practical assembly; it thinks only 
of the existing position, and con- 
cerns itself little with what is past 
and irretrievable. And the Minis- 
try resolved to prevent any discus- 
sion on their diplomatic proceedings 
until it should be too late to find 
fault, and the course of events had 
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carried the question into some new 
hase, 


It is needless to record the dis- 
creditable evasions and paltry ex- 
cuses with which the Ministry met 
the complaints of the House. Par- 
liament has not forgotten them; 
in. one shape or other, they are still 
being repeated, and hitherto, it 
must be allowed, with tolerable 
success. ‘Three months have elapsed 
since Parliament assembled, yet the 
public are as ignorant of the real ob- 
jects (if there are any) of the foreign 
policy of the Government, as we 
were at the beginning of February. 
The uncertainty bas even increased. 
What was mist has become dark- 
ness. ‘‘ Wait, and you will see 
what we shall do,” has been the 
constant reply of the Ministry to 
members who were anxious to know 
what was doing, and whither. we 
were drifting. Almost every week 
the House was told that some new 
proposition was under the conside- 
ration of the Powers, which would 
alter the aspect of the question. 
At last came the extraordinary pro- 
ject of a Conference, without any 
bases and without any suspension 
of hostilities; and until this Con- 
ference should meet and come toa 
decision—or, as is more likely, to 
no decision—a Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, said the Ministry, would 
be out of place. And so the end 
of April has come, and the British 
public is still in a state of bewilder- 
ment as to the plans and purposes 
of the Government. If the Govern- 
ment had an intelligible policy, and 
if the general character of the pol- 
icy were known, the country would 
be content to wait. But instead of 
a policy there is a chaos. The 
tone of the despatches varies from 
month to month, and the Premier’s 
speeches are irreconcilable with the 
despatches of the Cabinet. Not a 
single point in the Ministerial posi- 
tion is defined. Will the Govern- 
ment adhere to the Treaty of 1852, 
—does it insist on a return to the 
status guo ante bellum? Will it 
support Denmark, or merely con- 
tinue to buoy her up with illusions ? 
Will it regard,’ or disregard, the 
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wishes of the Duchies? Will it 
oppose or acquiesce in the appeal to 
universal suffrage proposed by the 
Emperor of the French? Are we 
to take part in the war, or are we 
not? © And in union with what 
Powers are we to do so?—or are we 
in union with any Power at all? 
Upon each and all of these ques- 
tions the country is left in the 
utmost uncertainty. All that we 
know is, that there has been dis- 
cord in. the Cabinet — vacillation 
and contradictions in its diplomacy. 
All that we see is humiliation and 
failure—failure the most complete, 
and humiliation unparalleled. 

The British Government has been 
“drifting,” and we know too well 
what that means, and to what dif- 
ficulties it is likely to lead. Lord 
Malmesbury said rightly that (what- 
ever be the case of Holstein) the 
Schleswig question is a European 
one which cannot be settled by the 
present belligerents alone, and which 
ought never to have been allowed 
to become a question merely be- 
tween Denmark and Germany. 
When at Berlin in 1852, he pressed 
this view of the matter strongly 
and emphatically upon the Prus- 
sian Government, and he announced 
the same opinion in explicit terms 
to the Prussian and Austrian Min- 
isters at our Court. Irrespective 
of previous engagements, after the 
London treaty of 1852 the question 
could not legitimately assume any 
other form. But during the last four 
years, with Lord Russell as Foreign 
Secretary, the question has not 
been so treated. Until December 
last his Lordship never invited co- 
operation on the part of the other 
Powers who signed the Treaty of 
London. With characteristic self- 
confidence, he took the matter in 
hand himself. He advised, he 
menaced, he exhorted —he actu- 
ally drew up forms of constitution 
for the kingdom of Denmark. He 
seemed to glory in the idea that he 
was doing it all himself, and could 
settle the long-standing dispute 
without assistance from any one. 
In the beginning of December last 
he at length found out his mistake. 
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Neither party would listen to him. 
He had, moreover, changed his opin- 
ions so often, that no reliance could 
be placed upon him by either party, 
Even the little states of Germany 
laughed at his threats. He could 
burn down Kagosima, they said, but 
he would not dare to send a single 
ship or regiment to help or éppose 
a European Power. Then at last 
he found he must appeal to the 
other Powers—France, Russia, and 
Sweden—who had framed and sign- 
ed the Treaty of 1852. But here 
he found himself in a new dilemma, 
He had refused, without the slight- 
est form of courtesy—we may say 
(when the publication of the de- 
spatch is considered) with unex- 
ampled rudeness—the proposal of a 
Congress made by the Emperor of 
the French: what success could he 
expect for his own proposal of a 
Congress made within a month 
afterwards? In this Dano-German 
quarrel he had placed himself, and 
unfortunately England also, in a 
dilemma, and the Emperor Napo- 
leon had no desire to help him out 
of it. With the Russian Govern- 
ment, also, he was on terms little 
short of hostile. Allies he had 
none. Four years have elapsed 
since his Lordship made his mem- 
orable and startling declaration that 
“England must look out for new 
alliances.” Unfortunately, for these 
three years his Lordship has been 
unable to find them. In 1860, when 
Napoleon annexed Savoy and Nice, 
our Foreign Secretary found to his 
surprise that we had no allies—that 
England was isolated. The same 
truth must now have been forced 
upon him still more painfully. No 
Power will co-operate with him. 
Even in the Royal Speech the 
Cabinet had to omit the usual para- 
graph in which Her Majesty an- 
nounces that her Government is 
on friendly terms with the - other 
Powers. England, under the Pal- 
merston Government, has become 
isolated, and in consequence, her 
influence is disregarded. 

Hence it is that the Dano-Ger- 
man dispute has assumed its griev- 
ous magnitude. Had France and 
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Russia co-operated with England, 
war would have béen prevented, 
and the questions at issue would 
have been amicably settled. The 
Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments, neither of whom had any 
desire for war, would gladly have 
assented to the intervention of the 
other Great Powers, because it 
would have relieved them of the 
pressure brought to bear upon 
them by the Germanic Diet, by 
convincing the lesser States that 
any action on their part would 
be hopeless when all the Great 
Powers were resolved to uphold 
the Treaty of London. But France 
and Russia refused to take any 
joint action with the British Gov- 
ernment, and their lukewarmness 
showed that they were not unwill- 
ing to see England either come to 
arupture with the German Powers, 
or subject herself to a rebuff and 
defiance which would tend to de- 
stroy her influence on the Contin- 
ent. The lesser states of Germany, 
accordingly, outvoting Austria and 
Prussia in the Diet, resolved to 
take the matter into thei own 
hands, and they were supported by 
a popular ferment throughout Ger- 
many, Which became exceedingly 
embarrassing and menacing to Aus- 
tria and Prussia. These great Pow- 
ers were fully alive to the perilous 
complications which this little war 
would bring in its train, and they 
knew that they were likely to be 
the greatest sufferers from those 
complications. But a domestic rup- 
ture in Germany would be for them 
a still greater evil; and as they 
could not prevent the action of the 
lesser States, they resolved in part 
to fall in with it, and, by heading 
the popular movement, obtain a 
means of moderating it. In their 
circumstances, this was the best 
course for them to take. Any 
other Government in like circum- 
stances would have done the same. 
Indeed, the rupture of the Ger- 
manic Confederation would as in- 
fallibly invite a Continental war as 
this strife with Denmark has pro- 
voked one. The real source of 
the difficulty lay in the democratic 
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agitation, in favour of a war against 
Denmark, to which the Diet yield- 
ed at once. But the Diet would 
never have ventured to take such 
a course if the diplomacy of Eng- 
land had not been blundering and 
the position of her Government 
isolated. . 

The conduct of the Palmerston 
Cabinet has not only been “med- 
dling and muddling,” but bullying 
and blustering. It has been as un- 
dignified as it has been unsuccess- 
ful. By interfering on all occasions, 
it has frittered away its influence; 
and the succession of humiliating 
rebuffs which it has received and 
has tamely submitted to, has at 
length taught every foreign Gov- 
ernment that England, under the 
present Administration, is a bully 
who talks big but won’t fight, and 
that her strongest menaces may be 
disregarded with impunity. This 
is a new character for England to 
appear in before the nations — one 
which every Englishman must de- 
plore, and which he is entitled to 
repudiate as a fair representation 
of public feeling in this country. 
Nevertheless, such is the part which 
the Palmerston Ministry chooses to 
play, and which has at length cul- 
minated in a total breakdown of 
British influence in the councils of 
Europe. 

This is a mortifying result of a 
blundering and undignified policy. 
But, as regards the Dano-German 
question, the charge against the 
Ministry is not confined to this. 
The public of this country are not 
only ashamed to see the prestige of 
England lost, and her influence re- 
duced to zero, but they acknow- 
ledge with pain that the Govern- 
ment has been holding out hopes 
and promises to the Danes which 
it has not redeemed, yet but for 
which the Danes would not have 
exposed themselves to the disasters 
of the present war. It is beyond 
dispute—it can be amply demon- 
strated —that up to the last week 
of January the Palmerston Cabinet 
was resolved to go to war on behalf 
of Denmark in case the Germans 
should attack that Kingdom. At 
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the close of last session, in reply to 
a question put to him by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Lord Palmerston declared 
that “it is the bounden duty of this 
country to uphold the independence 
of Denmark; and if the German 
Powers persevere in the course 
which, I am. sorry to see, they are 
adopting, they will find that they 
will not have to deal with Denmark 
alone, but that there are other and 
greater Powers than Denmark with 
which the question is to be settled.” 
No statement could be plainer than 
this. Denmark was assured, in the 
most express terms and in the most 
public manner, that if attacked by 
the German Powers, England would 
come to her assistance. With such 
a pledge of support, given openly by 
the British Government, the Danes 
were not rash in resolving to bid 
’ defiance to the manaced attack of the 
German Powers. An English army 
and artillery co-operating with the 
Danes would have rendered the line 
of the Dannewerk impregnable, while 
our Channel fleet and iron-clads, hov- 
ering on the coasts, would have ob- 
structed the operations of the invad- 
ing army, and, in a last resort, ren- 
dered hopeless an attack on Dybbol 
and Alsen. Nor until war was ac- 
tually begun had the Danes any 
reason to believe, that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s pledges of support were re- 
voked. On the contrary, not three 
weeks before the Austro-Prussian 
army crossed the Eider, Lord Russell 
was making overtures to France to 
join with England in giving ‘‘ material 
assistance’ to Denmark. Shame- 
fully mutilated as the despatches are, 
they demonstrate this fact with suf- 
ficient plainness. But in case there 
should be any doubt as to the pre- 
cise meaning of Lord Russell’s de- 
spatches, we shall quote his own 
version of the matter from the 
speech which he made in the House 
of Lords on the 11th of April. “On 
the 5th of January,” he says,— 


“Lord Cowley, having been asked by 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys what more we 
proposed besides a Conference, stated 
that he was unable to answer that ques- 
tion, and that it was unnecessary then 
40 consider more than the present pro- 
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position. But as we heard that the 
French Government desired to know 
what it was that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to do, I immediately 
wrote a despatch conveying the inten- 
tions of her Majesty’s Government, I 
also wrote a similar despatch to Russia, 
What I said in effect was this:—There 
is a project evidently conceived in Ger. 
many for depriving Denmark of the 
States of Holstein and the Duchy of 
Schleswig. Supposing that project is 
persevered in, will you, France, will 
you, Russia, agree with us in giving 
material assistance to Denmark? That 
is my answer to my noble friend’s re- 
proach, The very thing which he 
blamed us for not doing, if he had had 
the patience to read a few pages further 
3 he would have found that we actually 
did. 

“Earl Grey.—I expressly mentioned 
that despatch, and said its terms were 
too vague. 

** Earl Russetyt.—My despatch referred 
distinctly to a plan conceived for the 
dismemberment of Denmark, and went 
on to say that to prevent the execution 
of that plan we sought the co-operation 
of France, of Russia, and of Sweden, in 
order,fo give material assistance to Den- 
mark in resisting that dismemberment, 
My noble friend calls that vague, and 
says that we did not propose to give 
material assistance; but it appears that 
nothing could be more clear and plain 
than the proposal of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.” 

At the same time, Lord Russell 
formally intimated to the Prussian 
Government that her Majesty’s 
Government would regard a hostile 
occupation of Schleswig as a fatal 
blow to the integrity of Denmark, 
and that he could not doubt it would 
be resisted. In a despatch to Lord - 
Bloomfield on 14th January, Lord 
Russell thus describes the warning 
which he had given to Count Bern- 
storff, the Prussian Ambassador in 
London :— 

“T had spoken on a former occasion 
in the sense that Denmark would resist 
such an occupation (of Schleswig), and 
might be aided by Great Britain. He 
wished to have an explanation. On the 
oceasion referred to I had expressly de- 
clared that I could not say what the de- 
cision of the Government might be, as 
the Cabinet had not deliberated, and 
consequently not submitted any opinion 
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to the Queen; but that judging from 
the general current of feeling in Parlia- 
ment and in the nation, I thought an 
invasion of Schleswig by Germany might 
lead to assistance to Denmark on the 
part of this country. Her Majesty's 
Government could not wonder that the 
King of Denmark was ready to defend 
Schleswig, and to consider its hostile 
occupation as a fatal blow to the inte- 
grity of his dominions. But I could not 
doubt that he would be assisted by Pow- 
ers friendly to Denmark in that defence.” 


On another occasion, Lord Rus- 
sell used the following language : — 


“Europe had seen, I observed, the fatal 
results to which the seizure of a material 
guarantee had led when the Emperor 
Nicholas crossed the Pruth. If Ger- 
many should thus be unfortunately led 
to light up a war on the Eider, she 
must be prepared for eventualities of an 
equally grave nature.” 


All this was known to the Danish 
Government. It remembered the 
pledge of Lord Palmerston in July; 
it had seen the menacing despatches 
which Lord Russell had since then 
addressed to the Germanic Diet ; 
and now it saw the British Govern- 
ment taking the final step of 
warning Prussia, and Austria, and 
concerting measures for sending 
“material assistance” to enable 
Denmark to resi&t the impending 
invasion. What was the Danish 
Government to think? What else 
could it think but that the fleet 
and army of England would soon 
be arrayed on its side? At the 
same time the newspaper which is 
known to be honoured with the 
confidences (or which, at least, ven- 
tilates the projects) of Lord Palmer- 
ston, stated that the Government 
could not tolerate an invasion of 
Schleswig by the German Powers, 
and that the invaders would be 
brought to their senses by the ap- 


pearance of our Channel Fleet, and 
of a military expedition, command- 
ed by “a Crimean officer of fair 
reputation.” 

But what has been the upshot? 
After promising in Parliament to 
give Denmark assistance — after 
threatening the German Powers 
with war in the event of their 
attacking her—and after actu- 
ally planning a naval and military 
expedition to Denmark, the Gov- 
ernment at the last moment re- 
versed their policy. They suddenly 
became neutral, and left the Danes 
to bear the whole brunt of the 
contest. They had not only taught 
the Danes to count upon the mili- 

-assistance of England, they 
had induced the Danish Govern- 
ment to make great sacrifices, both 
diplomatic and military, which have 
operated against them most pre- 
judicially. The Danes assented 
with reluctance to these sacri- 
fices, and they did so only be- 
cause they had reason to believe 
that these concessions would be 
immediately followed by the active 
intervention of England in their 
behalf.* We need not say how 
shamefully they have been deceived, 
how bitterly they have been disap- 
pointed. They evacuated Holstein 
at the instance of the British Gov- 
ernment; they gave up the strong 
fortress of Rendsburg; they lavish- 
ed money and exhausted their 
troops in fortifying the line of the 
Dannewerk, although they knew 
that that line could not be de- 
fended unless a British force came 
to co-operate with them. They did 
all these things in the expectation 
that the British Government would 
keep its promise. It was in reli- — 
ance upon British co-operation that 
they resolved to encounter the im- 
mense perils of war; it was out of 





_.* For example, Lord Wodehouse, when urging concessions upon the Danish{Min- 
ister, said: —‘ It was my duty to declare to him that, if the Danish Government 
rejected our advice, her Majesty's Government must leave Denmark to encounter 


Germany upon her own responsibility.” 


On several occasions similar indirect 


promises of support were made to Denmark, which, taken along with Lord Russell's 
menacing despatches to the German Powers, and the known fact that our Govern- 
ment proposed to resist Germany by force of arms, induced Denmark to make all the 
required concessions in reliance upon obtaining in return the assistance of England, 
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deference to the wishes of the 
British Government that they aban- 
doned strong positions, and com- 
menced the war at a disadvantage. 
No wonder that they are now furi- 
ous at our treachery. The Palmer- 
ston Ministry have done them a 
worse injury than they experienced 
at our hands in the beginning of 
the century. There is but one 
word for it—we have betrayed and 
sacrificed Denmark. We even add 
insult to our betrayal, and, to the 
disgust of the Danes themselves, 
our Government continues to pro- 
fess its friendship while continuing 
to let them sink beneath the at- 
tacks of their foes. A Conference 
without any bases ; a Conference 
without an armistice !—that is the 
“friendly project” with which we 
now mock them. So general is the 
indignation at this unworthy con- 
duct, that even the ‘Times’ cor- 
respondent (14th April) writes as 
follows :— 


“Be it remembered that the Danes 
have been most reluctantly driven to 
this Conference. They have been goaded 
to despair by the heartless desertion of 
Europe; they have been blinded with 
anger at the ‘false promises and per- 
fidious suggestions,’ by which they were 
lulled into an improvident security, and 
induced to give up Rendsburg, Frederick- 
stadt, and perhaps even the Dannewerk, 
under the influence of that specious de- 
claration, that if they listened to their 
friends’ well-meaning advice, ‘ they should 
not be left alone in the struggle.’” 


The Ministry attempt to excuse 
themselves for their shameless de- 
sertion of a Power which they had 
led to rely upon their assistance, 
by saying that they could not help 
it, because France would, not co- 
operate with them. But that is no 
excuse. Earl Grey and several’ other 
members of the Liberal party main- 
tain that the intervention of Eng- 
land, supported as it would have 
been by Sweden, would have been 
sufficient to have maintained the 
integrity of Denmark; and eyen 
Lord Wodehouse admits that such 
an intervention hight actually 
have prevented the outbreak of 
this deplorable war. It does not 
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concern us to say whether these 


—— are correct or not. The 
inistry stands condemned upon 
quite another issue. In a mat- 
ter of such importance, affect- 
ing the very existence of the Dan- 
ish kingdom, they ought to have 
given no pledges of assistance to 
the Danish Government — they 
ought not to have buoyed it up 
with hopes and expectations — un- 
less they were firmly resolved to 
adhere to these pledges, and to 
have realised those expectations, 
To turn round at the eleventh hour, 
and abandon the Danes after war 
had become inevitable, nay, when ' 
war had actually commenced, is 
a disgrace unpardonable, and one 
which is without a parallel in our 
history during the last century and a 
half at least. 

Moreover, if we inquire how it 
came to pass that England, at this 
most critical juncture, found herself 
isolated and impotent, we shall find 
that this isolation was mainly caused 
by the conduct of our Government 
itself. During the last fourteen 
months a game of chess has been 
going on between Downing Street 
and the Tuileries. Last summer 
Lord Palmerston and his colleagues 
were bent upon tricking the Em- 
peror Napoleon. ‘In the Polish re- 
volt they saw.a means of outwit- 
ting Napoleon, and rupturing the 
‘“‘ cordial understanding ” which for 
several years had existed between 
Russia and France. They resolved 
to place France in a position of 
open hostility to Russia. With 
this view Lords Palmerston and 
Russell denounced in the most vio- 
lent terms the conduct of Russia, 
and vehemently supported in Par- 
liament the cause of Poland. They 
also sent menacing despatches to St. 
Petersburg, couched in terms such 
as are only employed in diplomacy 
when the Government which uses 
them is resolved to enforce com- 
pliance with its demands. Con- 
cluding that the British Govern- 
ment ‘was in earnest, and would 
adhere to the views which it ex- 
pressed, the Emperor of the French 
followed suit, and prepared for the 
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outbreak of war, which would have Then at last—with what feelings 
been the legitimate consequence of may be easily imagined—the British 
the policy adopted by the two Government turned to the poten- 
Powers. In July the preliminary tate whom they had used so badi ° 
step to war was taken, by equip- and requested his assistance. 0 
ping the reserve artillery of the their first request (5th January) the 
Guard—the arsenals of Vincennes French Government replied by ask- 
rang with preparations, and the iron- ing whether they really meant to go 
clad war-ships at Cherbourg were to war in case the German Powers 
ordered to be got in readiness. But should persist in their aggression— 
no sooner had the French Emperor saying plainly that the Emperor had 
openly manifested his hostility to been tricked once, and was not in- 
Russia, and his desire to give ma- clined to be left in the lurch again. 
terial assistance to the insurgent Thus driven to plain speaking, the 
Poles, than the British Government” British Government stated that théy 
drew back, and declared that, come were ready to go to war with the 
what may, they would not go to German Powers, and solicited his 
-war on behalf of Poland. They co-operation. As Lord Russell said 
had tricked the Emperor, and then (vide the extract from his. speech on 
left him in the lurch. Again, when, 11th April, given supra), “ Nothing 
with a view to cover his retreat, could be more clear and plain than 
Napoleon proposed a Congress to the proposal of Her Majesty's Gov- 
settle the Polish and other pending ernment.” But, following the tac- 
questions, the British Government tics which they had pursued towards 
hastened, in uncourteous fashion, himself on the Polish question, 
to knock his project on the head. having thus committed the British 
But no sooner had they thus thwart- Government to an open expression 
ed and mortified the Emperor, than of their hostility to Germany, the 
the tide turned, and they them- Emperor refused point-blank to help 
selves became the suffering party. them, and left them to resist the 
The Germans resolved to attack aggression on Denmark if they 
Denmark, and the British Gov- could. The Emperor had as great 
ernment was pledged to resist an interest in setting England and 
such an aggression. After havy- Germany at feud, as the British 
ing tricked and thwarted the Em- Government had in producing a 
peror of the French, the Palmer- rupture between France and Russia. 
ston Cabinet felt that it was hope- He had no desire to prevent the 
less to ask him to co-operate with. war. The further it proceeded, the 
them. Accordingly, for six weeks more embittered (he knew) would 
longer they continued their game become public feeling in England 
of bluster with Germany, hoping to against the German Powers. The 
deter the German Powers from their exasperation thus produced would 
meditated attack. But the tactics serve his purpose admirably. It 
which thé British Ministry had pur- would render England indifferent 
sued on the Polish question now to the seizure of the Rhenish pro- 
brought its own punishment. The vinces, which he designs to carr 
German Powers would not believe out at the expense of Germany. It 
they were in earnest. They re- might even do more than this. 
membered the game of brag which Thwarted and humiliated on all 
Lords Palmerston and Russell had hands, and desirous to recover its 
played on the Polish question, and prestige at all risks, it was possible 
they reasonably concluded that the that the Palmerston Cabinet, sup- 
menaces of these statesmen on this ported by an unreflecting popular 
occasion would be equally fruitless agitation, might even come round 
of result. Accordingly they- paid to his views, and join with him in 
no heed to the angry despatches of a war which he would quickly turn 
the British Government, and the to his own account. 

occupation of Holstein commenced. The French Emperor has com- 
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cers turned the tables upon Lord 
almerston and his colleagues. 
They must come to his terms, or 
else back out of the Danish ques- 
tion in a manner so ignominious as 
to insure their downfall. Already 
they have begun to recant their 
opinions, and adopt principles which 
they ruthlessly condemned when 
advocated by the Emperor of the 
French. In their extremity, and 
to cover their shameful abandon- 
ment of Denmark, they have adopt- 
ed in principle the very proposal for 
a Congress, which five months before 
was made by the Emperor. The 
Congress on the Danish question 
is open to the very objections which 
they considered fatal in the case of 
the wider project of a Congress pro- 
posed by Napoleon. Read “ Den- 
mark” for ‘ Poland,” and “ Ger- 
many ” for “ Russia,” in the following 
quotation, and say if Lord Russell’s 
views, expressed in his memorable 
despatch of 25th November are not 
as applicable to the present Con- 
gress as to that which he so un- 
sparingly condemned :— 


“With regard to Poland, . . . would 
there be any advantage in repeating, in 
the name of a Congress, representations 
already made with so little effect? Is it 
probable that a Congress would be able 
to secure better terms for Poland, unless 
by acombined employment offorce? .. . 
If not, the question becomes one of hu- 
mniliation or of war against Russia; and 
those Powers who are not ready to incur 
the cost and hazard of war may well de- 
sire to avoid the other alternatives. . . . 

“Tf the expression of opinions and 
wishes would accomplish no positive re- 
sults, it appears certain that the delibera- 
tions of a Congress would consist of de- 
mands and pretensions put forward by 
some Powers and resisted by others; 
and there being no supreme oynoy in 
such an assembly to enforce the Weci 
’ sions of the majority, the Congress would 
probably separate, leaving many of its 
members on worse terms with each other 
than they had been when they met.” 


The French Emperor must be 
pleased to find the British Govern- 
ment thus recanting their opinions, 
and coming round to his own views. 
It-is not an empty triumph which 
In the first place, 


he thus obtains. 
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it has given him the wished-for op- 
portunity of proclaiming his new 
principle, that the fortunes of States 
shall be determined by the ballot- 
box; and how the ballot-box can 
be worked, has been already shown 
in the case of Nice and Savoy. 
Doubtless we shall see it by-and-by 
applied with equal success in the 
case of the Rhenish provinces, and 
also in Belgium. In the second 
place, by his masterly policy, he has 
made his co-operation indispensable 
,to the British Government, and will 
exact his own terms. Lord Claren- 
don has been despatched as a peace- 
maker to the Tuileries; and either 
his mission will be fruitless, or else 
England must subordinate her pol- 
icy and interests to those of the 
French Emperor. Either the Pal- 
merston Cabinet will be left help- 
less, to reap the fruit of its blun- 
dering and shameful policy —in 
which case its downfall will be im- 
mediate—or else it will purchase a 
further lease of power by co-operat- 
ing with Napoleon in a policy which 
(however popular possibly at the 
outset) will sacrifice the true inte- 
rests of England, and permanently 
weaken her position as a European 
Power. 

Ever since the present Ministry 
took office, its career has presented 
an abandonment of measures and 

rinciples which is without a paral- 
‘lel in Parliamentary history. It is 
no longer its former self. Alike in 
home and in foreign affairs, it has 
turned its back upon itself. In 
home affairs it has abandoned the 
many innovations, miscalled “re- 
forms,” which it formerly advocated 
both in State and Church. Its Re- 
form Bill was shelved, withdrawn 
without a division, and the ques- 


_ tion was given up and buried with 


the ‘approval of Lord Russell and 
all his colleagues; The attacks of 
the Government on the Church 
were persisted in for a longer 
period, but these also have been 
abandoned; and the opposition to 
church-rates, and the four or five 
other measures of hostility to the 
Church, no longer figure in the pro- 
gramme of official Liberals. |The 
Liberal chiefs now find themselves 
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the exponents of an extinct creed. 
The tide of popularity has ebbed 
away from all the measures with 
which they had connected their 
names; and Lord Russell, the great 
champion of reform, the statesman 
par excellence of innovation, has at 
length given up the mission of his 
life and rung the knell of Liberal- 
ism by his recent memorable exhor- 
tation to the country to “rest and 
be thankful.” 

If we turn from home to foreign 
affairs, we find a remarkable series 
of failures, which unfortunately 
are as disastrous to the interests 
of the country as they are to the 
reputation of the Ministry. Lord 
Palmerston, who declared at Tiv- 
erton, immediately before taking 
office in 1859, that he hoped to 
see the Austrians entirely driven 
out of Italy before the end of the 

ear, had not been a month in office 
Solon the French Emperor gave 
him his first disappointment by 
summarily closing the war at Villa- 
franca. Next, as the natural and 
prearranged close of a war which 
Lord Palmerston had so loudly ap- 
proved, came the cession of Savoy 
and Nice—-which the Emperor cool- 
ly carried out, in complete disre- 
gard to the noisy declamations of 
the British Ministry, as wll as of 
the ‘‘moral influence’ of England, 
which they boasted to have made 
so powerful on the Continent. To 
this day, also, despite the de- 
spatches of Earl Russell and the 
aforesaid ‘‘moral influence,” the 
French troops still keep possession 
of Rome, and prevent the unifica- 
tion of Italy.f We have already 
spoken of the peculiar policy of the 
Ministry. on the Polish question, in 
which it almost seemed to court 
the rebuff which was so uncere- 
moniously administered to it. And 
in the Dano-German question, after 
a whole series of warlike despatches 
and noisy denunciations, it has 
ended by sacrificing the Power 
which it had taught to rely upon 
it for material support. It is 
curious also to observe that, in this 
question, the Ministry has adopted 
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the very opposite principle from 
that which influenced it in the 
Italian question. In Italy every- 
thing was right which tended to 
carry out the principle of national- 
ity. It did not matter how illegal 
was the procedure, how dishonour- 
able the plots, by which the cause 
of nationality was advanced in 
Italy: they were not only con- 
doned but openly justified and ex- 
tolled by Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues. But again the question 
of Nationality has affected the 
affairs of Europe, and. how different 
is the attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment! What the Italians did 
illegally, the Germans are doing 
legally ; yet Lord Palmerston 
abuses the Germans as noisily as 
he commended the Italians. The 
Germans have gone to war with 
Denmark in order to maintain 
the rights (doubtless also with 
the ulterior view of  establish- 
ing the independence) of the Ger- 
man population subject to the 
Danish crown. Surely such a cause 
should have enjoyed the cordial 
approval of the Liberal Ministry, 
which had played so demonstrative 
a part when a similar question was 
at issue in Italy. But no: the 
Ministry has changed its principles 
on this as on all other questions; 
and instead of supporting its pet 
principle of nationality, has been 
willing to go to war with the Ger- 
mans for mooting it. Inexplicable 
inconsistencies, alsg, mark the 
speeches and despatches of the 
Cabinet. While Lord Palmerston 
on every occasion denounces the 
invasion of the Duchies as an “out- 
rage,” an “infamous ion,” 
Lord Russell shows in his despatches 
that the Germans were legally en- 
titled to intervene, in order to 
obtain from Denmark fulfilment of 
engagements which she had not 
only disregarded but directly vio- 
lated. His Lordship states this 
psteiy in his despatches im. 
or example, on 17th December he 
writes as follows to Lord Wode- 
house: “The fundamental law for 
Denmark Proper and Schleswig, 
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which was sanctioned on the 18th 
November 1863, is virtually an in- 
corporation of Schleswig with Den- 
mark... .. The new constitution, 
therefore, being without the requi- 
site sanction of the duchy of Schles- 
wig, and being contrary to the 
engagements of the crown of Den- 
mark, ought, so far as Schleswig is 
concerned, to be repealed.” And 
on the same day he wrote as follows 
to Mr. Murray:—“A violation of 
the engagements taken by Denmark 
in 1851-2 towards Germany is an 
offence which may properly be re- 
sented, and for which redress may 
be claimed.” Here, then, we find 
that while the Premier treats the 
invasion of the Duchies as “an in- 
famous aggression,” the Foreign 
Secretary states explicitly that Den- 
mark had “violated her engage- 
ments,” and that such a violation 
was a well-founded casus delli—an 
act ‘which ‘may properly be re- 
sented, and for which redress may 
be claimed.” How are we to re- 
concile such a divergence of opinion 
on the part of the two leading 
members of the Cabinet? How 
are we to account for the sudden 
forgetfulness of the principle of 
nationality which has come over 
both Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell, not to speak of their col- 
leagues and subordinates? How 
are we to explain Lord Russell’s 
menaces towards the German 
Powers, when he himself states 
that they were fully entitled to 
take measures for obtaining redress ? 
And above all, how is it possible 
to excuse the Ministry for leading 
Denmark to expect material assist- 
ance from this country, up to the 
very time that hostilities began, 
and thereafter first hesitating and 
then resiling, leaving Denmark in 
the lurch? The policy of the 
Government is an enigma—its dip- 


lomacy is a chaos. 
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The Lord Palmerston of to-day 


is not his former self. Doubtless 
even the most vigorous capacity 
must begin to decline when life has 
overstepped its ordinary limit of 
fourscore years. But it is rather 
to the indirect than to the direct 
effects of advancing age that we 
attribute the peculiar differences 
which the veteran Premier now 
presents to the Palmerston of for- 
mer days. A natural but danger- 
ous ambition prompts him to keep 
in office to the last. Were he to 
fall, he could not look forward to 
another Premiership. His has been 
the greatest reputation of any Eng- 
lish statesman since Sir Robert 
Peel. Indeed, of late years there 
has been an enthusiasm for Pal- 
merston such as there was not for 
Peel. But that enthusiasm is wan- 
ing. The Cabinet has become 
wholly discredited. Blunder after 
blunder, failure after failure, has 
marked its career. In foreign affairs 
its power is paralysed by disunion. 
At the critical juncture, a line of 
policy which had been followed for 
months is suddenly abandoned in 
consequence of a split in the Cabi- 
net. Eager to remain in power to 
the last, Lord Palmerston gives 
way before threats of a secession 
which “would endanger his Minis- 
try. Rather than resign, he be- 
comes a roi fainéant. But the in- 
terests of the country suffer from 
such a course. The moral influence 
of England is temporarily annihi- 
lated; our threats of hostility are 
disregarded and contemned; and 
our promises of material assistance 
are given only to ‘be broken. At 
present, England has not a single 
ally, and her name has become 
a laughingstock among the great 
Powers. She is a terror to no one, 
and a danger only to those who 
trust in her, 




















